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Preface 


t I AHIS book has been written to assist teachers in. the more 

I than 24,000 high schools in the United States which do 
A not employ vocational counselors and in that portion of 
the 1,233 schools with counselors serving half-time or more 
which do not have weU-developed programs in vocational guid¬ 
ance. Even in schools with well-developed vocational guidance 
programs many of the exercises recommended may supplement 
services being rendered by officially appointed counselors. 

The book is devoted to specific methods of helping youth plan 
their vocational lives. The theory and philosophy of vocational 
guidance have been presented in many treatises and are not re¬ 
peated here. For the principles of vocational guidance which 
would form the basis of the methods proposed in the following 
chapters, the reader may be referred to three excellent sources: 
George E. Myers’s Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance, 
Harry D. Kitson’s 1 Find My Vocation, and Principles and Practices 
of Educatioipil and Vocational Guidance published by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. In addition, the reader may 
well consult the recent reports of various authoritative groups 
among recognized educational bodies. These reports reflect 
current educational philosophy in relation to helping youth plan 
careers. But while the reports deal adequately with theory, they 
do not recommend specific methods or describe specific prac¬ 
tices. 

Readers of general works on vocational guidance realize the 
need for books devoted to methods of putting theory to work. 
Moreover, while new literature describing occupational activities, 
indexes to current vocational articles and publications, and current 
data furnished by government agencies provide the counselor and 
teacher with more resources than have ever before been avail¬ 
able, many teachers need to know where to find these aids and 
how to use them. Accordingly, detailed description of methods 
and abundant citation of source material are the important 
features of this book. 

Since giving information about occupations is a basic step in 
helping youth prepare for the working world, much emphasis has 
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been placed upon this phase of the subject. Special attention is 
devoted to each of the following objectives: (i) informing pupils 
about the occupational world — Chapters I-XIII; (2) acquaint¬ 
ing pupils with sources of information regarding occupational 
opportunities, requirements, and trends — Chapter XIV; (3) giv¬ 
ing pupils mastery of techniques to be used in investigating 
occupations — Chapter XV] (4) informing pupils about courses, 
colleges, and schools for further training — Chapter XVI] and 
(5) cultivating an understanding of interrelationships among 
occupations and the contribution of all forms of work to the wel¬ 
fare of society — Chapters XVII-XVIII. 

The reader may question the need for giving information 
about occupations outside of a course in “occupations,” which is 
widely recognized as an important part of the regular academic 
curriculum on a par with algebra or American history. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, this course does not exist in most schools. If 
pupils are to receive adequate instruction in occupations, it must 
come through the subjects already in the curriculum and through 
all of the subjects in the curriculum. Furthermore, even when a 
pupil has had a unit in occupations in the eighth or ninth grade, 
there is a need for a continuing study of occupations in the light 
of changing interests, conditions, trends, and demands. While 
studying business subjects in the later years of high school, for 
example, a pupil is more nearly ready to assimilate concrete in¬ 
formation about specific occupations than when studying oc¬ 
cupations in general in the lower grades. 

Techniques of counsehng and helping the pupil to inventory 
his strengths and weaknesses are treated in Chapters XIX-XXL 
These subjects are covered more briefly than those aimed at 
^ving occupational information. It is not intended to minimize 
their importance; they are given less emphasis because they re¬ 
quire time and technical skill which the average teacher is not 
expected to have. 


Placement and follow-up services and the co-ordination of 
community organizations are treated at length in Chapter XXII. 

e iterature on each of the topics has been surveyed and out¬ 
standing acuvities are described. 

(aap«“xili!x5v“”" ““ “ 

goUance requires, of 
course, the services of expert vocational counselors With pro- 



fessional training and with adequate time. Whether or not such 
experts are available, however, it is certain that teachers of vari¬ 
ous subjects can render valuable service. An early statement 
illustrating the application of this principle was made in 1914 by 
Jesse B. Davis, in Vocational and Moral Guidance^ a complete course 
of high school English, where the author showed how teachers of 
English could stimulate their pupils to think about problems 
of occupational life. A few years later, in 1919, Giles and Giles 
prepared a text. Vocational Civics, containing an outline for giving 
vocational guidance through the civics course. From time to 
time reports have appeared showing how teachers have incor¬ 
porated vocational guidance with class work in chemistry, speech, 
home economics, and other subjects. Many lesson plans were 
published in “Vocational Guidance through School Subjects,” 
by H. D. Kitson, in Teachers College Record (May 1927). Other 
plans appeared in Mildred Lincoln Billings’s Group Methods of 
Studying Occupations (1941), Curriculum committees, notably in 
Virginia, Los Angeles, and the Samuel Tildcn High School, New 
York City, have prepared plans for use by teachers of mathe¬ 
matics, history, and science who wish to point out the vocations 
related to or based upon their subjects. 

Little attention has been paid, however, to vocational guidance 
through instruction in business subjects. It is one aim of this 
book to outline a plan whereby the teacher of business subjects can 
minister to the vocational needs of his pupils — not completely, 
for full vocational guidance is an intricate undertaking requiring 
special training and the co-ordination of many agencies within 
and without the school. This book confines itself to pointing out 
services which the “average” teacher of business subjects may 
perform without special training. 

Specific aids for the business teacher include a list of biog¬ 
raphies of business leaders; a list of fictional descriptions of 
business occupations; a skit based on titles of business and 
clerical occupations; a list of clerical occupations; plays dealing 
with business attitudes; and directions which have been developed 
by the author for use with business classes for the use of radio, 
for trips to places of employment, for career conferences, etc. 

The amount of time allocated to vocational guidance in 
business instruction will depend on the enthusiasm of the in¬ 
structor and the interest of the pupils. Some of the activities 
suggested in this book may occupy only two or three periods a 
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semester. But even if only five per cent of the 10,000 minutes of 
a year’s course can be devoted to career planning, teachers of 
business subjects need to know where to find aids and how to use 
them effectively. The selection of materials given here is based 
upon a thorough survey of the best practices reported in the 
educational literature, and each topic is treated comprehensively, 
so as to produce a definitive source book; for it was felt that 
business teachers would wish a full, rather than a scant report. 
In the Selected References the most important references, those 
for first purchase or first consultation, are specially marked (§). 
The vocational guidance program set up and followed by the 


author and described in some detail in the Introduction may 
guide the reader in determining the relative importance of 
dilferent parts of the book. 

The teacher of business subjects plays a triple role: (i) He 
is a teacher of vocational subjects, inasmuch as many of his pupils 
are thinking of his subjects as vocational tools. (2) He is a teacher 
of cultural subjects, since business skills and knowledges are a part 
of the culture of the race. (3) He is often a teacher-counselor. 
Even though not trained as a counselor he is obliged to give some 
advice to pupils regarding their future plans. 

The conscientious teacher of business subjects cannot escape 
taking this point of view: In a few years this pupil is going to be 
at work. How can I help him to prepare for his work — not merely 
by giving him vocational skills, but by directing his thinking and 
planning, helping him to see the problems he will encounter in 
occupational life, helping him to develop the right attitudes 
toward work, and enabling him to envisage the promotional 
steps in various occupations? 

Every teacher of business subjects must feel that while the 
curricula provide for developing skills in the use of shorthand 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and office machines, most business in¬ 
struction does not pay sufficient attention to the occupational 
setting m which these skills will later be used, nor to the steps one 
should take m marketing his services and forging a career. There 
arc many methods of vocational guidance that the teacher of 
business subjects can legitimately use without weakening his 
echnical instruction. By employing these methods, he wifi be- 
Mme a better teacher. His own enthusiasm will be greater 
H,. .™„uct,on will be practicul rather thaa academic. ®Pupii; 
ivill uke more mteret, and wffl be spurred on to greater effort. 
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Vocational guidance will serve as a stimulation to both in¬ 
structor and pupil. 

The author wishes to express sincere appreciation to all who 
have contributed to the preparation of this book. Grateful ac¬ 
knowledgments are made to the members of her doctoral com¬ 
mittee at Teachers College, Columbia University — Professor 
Harry D. Kitson, chairman; Professor Hamden Forkner; and 
Professor Thomas Briggs — for their discerning criticisms of the 
dissertation on which this work is based. Especial thanks are 
due to her adviser, Professor Kitson, whose quick insight into 
the possibilities of this study and whose penetrating criticisms 
and constructive suggestions regarding methods of vocational 
guidance have proved continuously enlightening. Students who 
have been members of his classes will recognize the many ideas 
that may be attributed to his lectures. 

Many of these chapters have developed from lectures and 
teaching outlines used at the University of Wisconsin, summer of 
1938; at the College of the City of New York, 1939-1941; and 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, during twelve sessions 
of service as assistant, lecturer, or instructor between 1935 and 
1944. The author is grateful to the many students and co-workers 
whose interest has been an encouragement. 

For critical reading of the manuscript and helpful suggestions, 
the author is indebted to Professor B. V. Moore, Pennsylvania 
State College; Professor George E. Myers, University of Michi¬ 
gan; and Professor Glare L. Sweeney, Simmons College, Boston. 
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Introduction 


t I Teachers of business subjects frequently ask how they 

I can introduce vocational and avocational guidance into 
JL their school programs. They want to know how to in- 
, itiate such a program and how to develop interest in it. 

The author’s experience in directing the vocational and avo¬ 
cational guidance work is summarized here to give a practical 
example of the co-ordination of the suggestions offered in this 
book. It is not claimed that this set-up is perfect; in fact, in no 
two years have identical programs been followed. The program 
here described, however, is a fair sample. 

For the first two years, the author’s work was carried on in 
addition to a full-time teaching load of seven daily classes of 
shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. During the tenth year, 
one-half time was devoted to individual counseling and direction 
of the work. The program in the first few years was conducted 
without a cent of added expense to the school. The present pro¬ 
gram costs approximately thirty cents per pupil, in addition to 
staff time. 

As the first step, each faculty member was assigned approxi¬ 
mately twenty-five advisees, the assignments being made by 
classes. The men faculty members were given boys and the 
women girls. These groups corresponded closely to the home¬ 
room groups in many schools. Pupils in the groups were asked 
to elect chairmen, vice-chairmen, and secretaries. These officers 
and the faculty were then given a list of sixty-six possible activities 
in various phasds of social, vocational, and avocational guidance 
and were asked to check the thirty they would prefer. Some of 
the topics on social usage proved most popular and were the 
subjects of the first discussions. “Sportsmanship on the Bleachers” 
was one of these. Sportsmanship codes and excerpts from 
writings on the subject were mimeographed and distributed as 
a basis for a possible code for the school. The effectiveness of 
this project was illustrated during the football season, when the 
principal received letters from two neighboring school principals 
complimenting the school on the sportsmanship of its rooters. 



These letters lielped to create enthusiasm for ‘ ten o clock period 
discussions. 

Copies of free and inexpensive pamphlets were distributed 
weekly to the advisers and student chairmen for use as the basis 
of discussion during weekly half-hour meetings. The list covered 
such topics as how to study, scholarship information, college 
entrance requirements, social usage, safety education, photoplay 
appreciation, radio materials, conservation education, vocational 
and avocational guidance. To defray the cost of these materials, 
which averaged two dollars a year for each adviser, the student 
officers sponsored a motion-picture benefit and sold pads of 
typewriting paper. 

Considerable local publicity, as well as leadership, was de¬ 
veloped by having what was called “privilege days,” when the 
student olRcers were privileged to arrange whatever programs 
they desired. The student officers invited speakers, arranged 
dramatizations, and held forum discussions. Such topics as per¬ 
sonal attractiveness, manners and courtesy, civic interests, health, 
qualities leading to success, personal ideals, earning and saving 
money gave variety to the programs and interested parents and 
community leaders. Suggested topics were grouped under the 
four objectives of education: objectives of self-realization, objec¬ 
tives of human relationships, objectives of economic efficiency, 
and objectives of civic responsibility. 

On one privilege day two freshman boys asked a physician to 
talk to their group on health. On being told that he had prom¬ 
ised to talk to another group, the boys asked the physician whom 
he would suggest as an alternative. He immediately became a 
member of their committee and sent the boys with a message to 
the county judge, who had a series of conferences with them and 
considered it a privilege to get the viewpoints of youth. Shortly 
before Christmas, when the high school was in session but most 
universities were closed, each group invited two alumni attending 
a school for advanced training to talk to them on college life and 
to give any advice which might prove helpful. Talks on social 
conduct were given in a similar manner by men and women 
chosen by the pupils. 

These activities served as preliminary integration exercises 
preparatory to the vocational guidance work. The next step 
was an assembly talk by a well-known authority in vocational 
guidance, who forcefully recommended the investigation of the 
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occupations being considered by pupils and a careful study of 
the requirements, opportunities, and rewards. 

At this point the co-operation of the service clubs proved 
valuable. Knowing that boys and girls do not always possess the 
disposition to conduct intensive investigations but that research 
and study are acquired characteristics, t he service clubs, offered 
the inducement of giving vocational experiences to those pupils 
whose essays showed industry, effort, and sincere interest. The 
service clubs also co nducted vocational conferenc es, granted in-*^ 
terviewSj invited groups to visit their business hous es and indus- 
plants, dunated^ocational books and pamphlets to the 
libraries, furnished assembly speakers, and by their personal in- i 
terest advanced and intensified the vocational guidance program.J 
Each faculty adviser was asked to choose an occupational 
^.Id o n which he was willing to gather information and sour ces 
of current material, and each pupil in the office practice class 
was assigned to assist a faculty member with the correspondence 
and the collection of material for this purpose. Business classes 
also assisted in making the surveys of the occupational choices 
and placement and in preparing the weekly vocational guidance 
, page in the school paper. They sent for college catalogs, ar¬ 
ranged bulletin board displays, and classified and filed pictures, 
pamphlets, and clippings. They established a classroom library 
of business occupational literature. 

In the third week of each quarter, members of the type¬ 
writing classes were asked to bring to class books on business occu¬ 
pations, job hunting, or personal development. As the pupils 
read the books, they extracted significant sections and typed 
summaries and personal conclusions. This practice gave. the 
students familiarity with books of this nature as well as practice 
in typewriting. The folders containing the accumulated book 
briefs over the period of two years of typewriting and stenography 
were of considerable use in personal counseling. A card file of 
the pupils’ opinions of these books has been useful in promoting 
the reading of this type of book. 

After considering a variety of occupations, the freshmen wrote 
reports for an assignment in citizenship, the sophomores and 
juniors for credit in English, and the seniors for credit in both 
English and American history. Many teachers co-ordinated 
their work to assist in this project. Members of the typewriting 
classes typed their reports for their class work. The history 
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tlic drvrlopmcnt, trends, and the probable 
hUiiir of file necupatirm. Bookkeeping classes prepared charts 
and si.ifistical grajdis. Shorthand classes used dictation material 
from iwKiks dealing with plaiming the future. As each report 
ituliidrd an interview with someone in the occupation and the 
leading of a biograpliy of a successful worker, this material was 
used fiir < lass reports in various subjects. 

d'he papers were turned over to the Kiwauis Club chairman, 
who distributed them to various service club members for grading. 
At the Kiwaiiis ilinncr for the twenty pupil guests who had written 
the Iw'st reports, a member of the club testified that he had re- 
e rived m<ire of value from reading these papers than from any 
other aetivily r oiineetcd with the club. 

lAploratory opportunities developed from the project. Ro- 
i.iry (Hub ineinbers invited to their offices and places of business 
tor oiiservatiou and tryout experiences the writers of the papers 
that showed the most interest and industry. Each senior writing 
''fLitSfilSJ-iipiiy was.permittcd to go, one at a timf^, for nnp wp <>lr 
alter M honl, tu three business offices to observe the kind of work 


hfL^hikji Ji e wa s prepari ng. An eler.tdrail engineer invite d all 
^)upils v yho investigated (■lfi t:;nica l£nginccring to work wit h him 
tor one wmTiifter school hours and on Saturday. A lawyer in¬ 
vited tfie students who wrote on law, A physician conduc ted a 
half-dav con lereiu c-a nd tour of a hospital for all those who 


nt edical oeeu pations . The Business and Professional Women’s 
(Hub offered the same scrvdcc. 

Faliieational guidtuicc is given by the advisers who distribute 
and eollect the report cards six times a year. At the time of 
indiv idual conference, the adviser initials the report card. During 
American hdueatioii \V’eck, advisers hold scheduled individual 
conferences with parents. Now that the vocational counselor 
lias been givc-n time flip iutendewing, individual vocational con- 
tciem cs .ire held with all pupils. Individual folders containing a 
retord of tlie scliool achievement marks, scores on tests of mental 
afiihty, oicnpational ihoicc, the college plan, if any, family 
hackground, e.xtracurricular activities, interest inventories, per¬ 
sonal data, and work experiences arc indispensable for individual 
counseling and as a guide for referral for job openings which may 
lead to satisfactory fields of employment. 

_ Advisers are urged to fill out anecdotal reports of vocational 
agmficance. Advisers take an active part in directing assembly 
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programs and discussion groups that will help the pupils in indi¬ 
vidual growth, personal relations, desirable social adaptability, 
resourceful effort, successful experience, and in deepening the 
knowledge that it “pays to play fair.” Activities are planned 
which will aid young persons witli their problems of self-inventory, 
self-discovery, self-development, and self-direction. 

A placement servi ce and va rious techniques for a follow-up 
of graduates g radually came to be included m the program. Edu¬ 
cational Experience Summaries were typewritten and sent to all 
graduates to assist them in presenting a digest of their experiences 
and qualifications to any school, or any employing or inducting 
agency. Informal ways of keeping in touch with gradu ates de¬ 
veloped b y inviting alumni to return to give advice a nd informa¬ 
tion to m-Qups of undergraduate s. The graduates give practical, 
worth-wMe information. Furthermore, in the ensuing conversa¬ 
tions, th e^ advisers are alert to discern some of the probl ems cur- 
rently en countered bv the graduates themselves, t heir growth in 
their new environment, and their relationship to their fellow 1 
workers and supervisors. The advisers seek to aid them to see\ 
future opportunities, to make ready to meet them, and to progress 1 
in their work and study. Through these vocational and educa- ' 
tional guidance programs, the advisers assist the graduates in their j 
vocational adj ustm is the primary aim of a follow-u p 

"'^^^'Stmtervals the student officers of the vocational guidance 
groups met with the faculty director and considered new activi¬ 
ties. Their evaluations and suggestions for improvement of the 
various projects were found to be aids to enthusiastic reception 
by the pupils. 

In alternate years the general accent of the program has been 
changed from vocational to avocational, and an exhibit of leisure¬ 
time interests has been held. All educators agree that the school 
should encourage pupils to make wide use of leisure time. To do 
this, each youth must become interested in and receive training 
in some avocational pursuit. The school, however, cannot and 
need not do this alone. The community has infinite resources 
which may be utilized. Service and civic clubs, hobby clubs, 
and local hobbyists co-operated to present the leisure-time in¬ 
terests of the people of the community in a display to show young 
people the possibilities for the wider and wiser use of spare time 
and to direct and to strengthen those interests. 
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A li-t m! jV }< i'.nH‘-linn‘ intcrrsts ;ind some comments on 
ilij II - wni' imriH n^'i.iplK'ii and distributed. All vocational 
■■ c'niiij'*, wi'ie j'-krd to lill in a blank with names of ex- 
tuhil'. dun uoiilii like to see, (‘vliibits to which they could con- 
hibiitr of on "rthtili tiit‘\ would like to have an assembly talk, and 
Ji.mn of ItHdl men iiiul women Uoltbyists they wished to have 
imifi d to talk to thi'iii. 

Ail loi al wcie urj^ed to take part in a “hobby show.” 

I'Ahilijlo)., were iinited to leinaia with their displays at the time 
o} the evlnbii to explain infeieslinir features or to give demonstra¬ 
tion*. tliete vM'te nti glass cases to protect the exhibits, this 
|i5(« eduie abo took i arc ol the .supeivi.siou of the displays. The 
iriMtua] enthua.nm ot the hobhyists %vith its contagious quality 
w.o ,1 MitpnM' aud inspiration to the young people. The result 
was an aheruoon and an cxening exhibit of thirty-five "subjects 
in til*- fhiit\-liv(‘ (lassroorns of the school, free to the public. 
Kxen. eiiln nvif hiiig the Ntandard was given a blue ribbon, not 
.ia ii pn/e, hut as a token ol appreciation. Ten civic clubs co- 
ojM'rattd. ir,o hlui' ribbons were given to hobbyists who ex- 
iilhtti d, and pooo people iu a eity of 5,000 visited the display of 
leiMite inieriM*:. 


.\i the wime time the school and the public librai'y bought 
m w hooks on liobbics, uhiih were exhibited in tlie various room.s 
to l.iiniliarye the public with the best materials in books and 
sfiedai m.iga<;ines along the lines of their interests. Lists of the 
new books were distributed. A reading promotion plan per- 
niiited the entry of reading as a hobby. A blue ribbon was given 
il a iterson ‘■rlccied a sulijeet, read three books on it, wrote out 
note* (oinmeuts, e.xeerpts, personal conclusions, and told why he 
liked the 1)01 ik he selected as Insst. The “Reading with a Purpose” 
j)Un fg the Anienc.tii Library Assf)ciation was encouraged. 

Attci the adult leaders of the community awakened the en- 
fhunaMti of the high school [mpils by the presentation of a variety 
o mtntsts, raany youth w'cre inspired to continue the cultivation 
of hnhhir, It vvru louml that the members of the faculty were 
of .1 genuine versatility, which made it possible for a 
*uge numher of nueresting gnmp.s to be formed. Membership 
ar V one of these clubs was open to any pupil who wanted to 
find nut mole ahiut a particular hobby 

i “ “"■''"PS.g avocational in- 
,t 1. talaiKinj the for each pupil’s vocational effi- 
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ciency. By jiving leisure interests stressed by the same persons 
who direct the vocationa l planning activitie s, pupils accept t he 
vocatio i^ guidance program more reaciitw AlsoTby alternating 
the emphasis on vocational and avocational plans, it is easier to 
keep pupils from feeling that there is an overemphasis on future 
careers. 

As will be discerned from this description, this plan of a vo¬ 
cational and educational guidance program is not so compre¬ 
hensive as to approach the ideal. However, it possesses these 
merits; (i) All pupils marshal significant facts concerning occu ¬ 
patio ns that interest them and prepare w ritten investigations. 
(2) Interest J nventories, cumulative records, and personal dat a 
service help all pupils i n self-appraisal. (3) At least once a year 
all pupils have individual half-hour conferences about their vo¬ 
cational and educational plans. (4) Pupil initiative and pupil 
activity are given scope in the group discussions. (5) Ci vic and 
se rvice clubs, graduates, a nd r nen and women in the comm unity 
^p-operate . (6) Pupils arc furnished considerable information 
which they may use as a basis in making their own decisions with I 
reference to their vocations and avocations. (7) A placement' 
service assists pupils to secure suitable employment or advanced] 
training. (8) As results of occupational research and the tools! 
of the science of “occupationology” * have become available,^ 
they have been utilized in the vocational guidance program. 

Many evidences of community approbation and pupil appre¬ 
ciation resulting from this program might be cited. When the 
senior graduate who was designated as “outstanding” by the 
American Legion gave a commencement address, he chose as 
his topic “Vocational Guidance,” while the outstanding girl chose 
“Avocational Guidance.” The dedication of the school yearbook 
to the director of guidance “in recognition of her efforts in 
bringing the guidance program to a prominent position in the 
curriculum of the high school” is another evidence of pupil ac¬ 
ceptance of the program. When a banker bequeathed a thousand 
dollars for books for the library, the director of guidance was 
designated chairman of the book selection committee. When a 
new addition was made to the high school building, the com¬ 
mercial department had included, besides rooms for instruction, 
a suite of three rooms — one for counseling, one for records, tests, 

+ “Occupationology —A New Science.” Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga¬ 
zine, pp. 447-448. April 1944. 
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.ind fMtfiL'ihclvc-s, anti niic for storage and mimeographing, Fol- 
iuvviiia a dl^pIay ol'leisure-time interests, an editorial in the city 
newspaper exfu'essed the wisli of adults that the exhibits continue 
me? a tliiee-day periotl, as many people desired more time to 
ex.muiie them and to ask tjue.stions of the hobbyists. Approxi- 
iiuiteK fitty jirr i eat of the laeiilly members enrolled in one or 
nnire tratuiug lourses in vorationai and educational guidance in 
fnip of the uni\'('rsity summer sessions. During the twelve years 
that xiMatioual < oiilerenres have been held, no pupil ever failed 
to meet his guest speaker at llie office and introduce him to his 
gioup. \ note I’rom a former valedictorian serves as an example 
of I outiimed i o-operation of alumni: “I appreciate your kind¬ 
ness in sending me a picture of the College Day speakers. As 
for mv pariii ipatiou in tlie program, no ‘thank you’ was neces- 
s.iu. The ph'itsure was mine because visiting school is like re- 
f ailing hajipy times. I am glad to give to others some of the 
help that was given me. — I.ewis Ro.se.” It is fair to say that 
th<' program reMilted in a keen and lively interest that extended 
!>t‘>ond the vocational horizon to an appreciation of the obliga¬ 
tion* and privilegi'S of .social living. 
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Methods of 


Vocational Onidance 




A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
THE OCCUPATIONAL WORLD 


Looking Over the Occupations 

Vocational guidance can be given only on a foundation of 
authentic, comprehensiv e, and continuing information about the 
kinds jof work that exist. 'I'o examine the different occupations, 
pupils need to gain an acquaintance with the various fields of 
work and to investigate thoroughly those which they are con¬ 
sidering. 

Acquainting oneself with the great number and variety of oc¬ 
cupations is not simple and cannot be accomplished haphazardly 
and accidentally, The number of occupations defined in the 
Dictionmy of Occupalionat Titles and its supplement exceeds 21,000. 
Consequently, radio, motion pictures, visual aids, wide reading, 
discussions, interviews with workers, and visits to places of em¬ 
ployment may all be used as instruments to give information 
about the vast range of occupational activities. They may be 
combined to reinforce one another as tools to impart this infor¬ 
mation. 

The procedure set up for helping you th plan their c areer!? is 
called vocational guidance. According to the principles adopted 
by theTNatlonal Vocatioiial Guidance Association,^vocatmn^"'' 
gi^dance is “ the process of assisting the ind ividual to choose an 
occupatio n, prepare for i t, e nter upon a n d progress in i t. It is 
concerned primarily with helping individuals make decision s and 
.choices involved in planning a future and building a career — 
decisions and choices necessary in effecting satisfactory vocational 
adjustment.” * 

Implicit in this definition are the following functions: (i) as¬ 
semble information about occupations, (2) impart information 
about occupations, (3) assist individuals to appraise their strengths 

* “The Principles and Practices ol Educational and Vocational Guidance.” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, XV (May 1937), pp- 77Q-778. 
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tUul (4) ctuinscl with individuals, (5) place individuals 

III Htiit.ihle jiihs and ;t)j fnllow up workers who have been placed. 

One ol the jjiimiples of educational and vocational guidance 
is that while the indistdiud should receive assistance in ascertain- 
iiitf’ hi^ own ([iialilicaiioiis and the occupational and educational 
o[)p<fitniiitics luailahlc, freedom of choice is his inherent right 
and is as important lor hhs development as equality of oppor- 
tnnii\. Much of the information on which he will base his 
ihoiu’s must he deiivcd from books and pamphlets. Gonse- 
(jucutly, tin' available pritited sourecs are described in detail in 
the litllowiiig (liapters and suggestions are made for stimulating 
tin ir 

.Siiue the* pupil shoulti not have decisions superimposed upon 
him but lias the right to make liis own clioices, the teacher and 
KiimvloT will ha\e to (piicken within the pupil the desire to read 
\iHatjnna] books and printed materials. New tools for teaching 
the ladio. tnoiiou picture, modern discussion methods, and in- 
teiesling books — stimulate pupils to read; they increase the 
rllritKeriess of vocational guidance. 

.Si that eai'h individinil, during his youth, may make and 
cxemte- plans for choosing an occupation and preparing for it, 
lie must know the requirements, opportunities, and trends of the 
various <itcupationaI fields. He must also know what the various 
fieltls are. In order to accomplish this, the most up-to-date 
niethixh, materials, and tools for surv^cying occupational pos¬ 
sibilities should be utilized. The techniques and materials de- 
sciilk'd in the following chapters have been found useful in 
pnniding pupils a comprehensive panoramic view of the occupa¬ 
tional world. 
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I 

Visits to Places of Employment 

^HE carefully organized excursion or field trip gives op- 

I portunity for firsthand observation of occupational ac- 
Jl. tivities and serves as a preparation for the more detailed 
study of occupational requirements. 

Educators have generally agreed that trips to industries are a 
valuable medium of instruction and they have frequently used 
them in connection with geography. Journeys to more distant 
regions have been taken for their cultural and recreational values. 
With the increased need for vocational guidance, visits to places 
of employment assume a new significance. They not only give 
information about kinds of work but introduce the student to the 
types of problems he faces when choosing and preparing for the 
occupational world. 

Classes in business subjects, a homeroom group, or a business 
club may follow various plans for obsemng the various types of 
occupations in their communities. Pupils who are taking business 
subjects for personal use will be interested in a wide range of fields 
of work; those who are taking them for their vocational values 
will center their efforts on trips to industries and places of business. 

Representative methods of conducting group trips are described 
in current educational literature and may be adapted for use by 
classes of business subjects. Two entire books * deal with the use 
of the excursion in teaching different subjects and describe prac¬ 
tices in current use with valuable recommendations on general 
procedure: [4] Outcomes of a Study Excursion and [i] The Excursion 
as a Teaching Technique. Comprehensive sections on the school 
journey arc contained in two books, [7] Visualizing the Curriculum, 
and [9] Audio-Visual Aids to Instiaction. An organization known 
as the “ School Journey Association,” formed in England in 1911 
to encourage the use of excursions, holds an annual meeting, re¬ 
ports of which may be found in the several yearbooks of the Con¬ 
ference of Educational Associations, f The association annual, 

* For these and other items numbered in brackets [], see “Selected References” 
at the end of the various chapters. 

t Conference of Educational Associations. Reports of the Annual Conferences of 
Educational Associations. “School Journey” section. Vol. 9-24. Darien Press, Edin¬ 
burgh, Sco'tland, 1920-1935. 
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1 fir \hvr] Jrmnr'i RfinuK contaiti*’ niiu-h valuable information on 
all pli.rt' ol -.t htidl jninnc\ .irtivitic.s. 

1 lip- in.u iinulve a \ivit to (t) a local plant or office, (2) in- 
(iivulii.tl I'll the job, (3) a fair or organized exhibit, or 

I }, mill*' (li'it.iiil [joints of inlercst. 


I. f'lut {ii a iMfil Plant ot Office 


Si lion] >-\st('ins u^e carious procedures for scheduling trips. In 
'•oine titles \isinil education dcjtartmcnts arc given the respon- 
ubilits of liiiimilating the plans. E.vcur.sion clubs and bureaus 
of o. I ujiational rcseatch aie in charge of the arrangements in 
I ithft SI hi irib. 

llie jtl.iu litllovM’d by a junior high school m Kalamazoo, 
.Mil liig.ui, is df'sctilied in ,i magazine article, [3] “The Excursion 
(dub as a Su[i])lcinent to the Class in Occupations.” A voca- 
tiiiri.d exiiirsi.iu 1 Inb visits industries on alternate weeks and 
spends the inter\ cuing weeks in discussion.s, reports, and talks. 

I be I.os Angeles City School District distributes a booklet listing 
intert'uing liekl irijis in that area. Entitled “It’s Worth a Visit,” 
it gives the nanies ol firms, addresses, nature of activity, classes 
or grou[)s to whom the trip would be of interest, time of visits, 
lengtii ot \i'^it, and group size. Tiips are .scheduled through the 
visual education section of the Division of Imstruction and Cur¬ 
riculum. Likewise, the Cincinnati Public Schools distribute an 
'‘E.uursions Cuirle” as a curriculum bulletin to help teachers 
arrange for excursions. It classifies points for visiting and gives 
specific inforrnaiion about them. 


A dew rifjtion of a plan developed in Chicago by the public 
M hiK.l Hureau of (fccnjiational Research may be found in two 
artules fro] “Excursions in the Self-Appraisal and Careers 
(Tissrs and [ f,j “Tours for High Schools.” According to this 
plaa teachers take an inventory^ of the interests of their pupils 
in a siigg, 'Steel liM of trips and fijrward it to the Tours Division 
wliere iilans ate made on the basis of these choices. The tours 
art' cnnducted ira school days and Saturday mornings by guides 
aligned tn^ this work. A pupil may attend tours so long as he 
does not miss the .same class more than three times in a semester 
tor tins purpj.se. Pupils from all high schools attend tours in 
which tliey are interested, whether or not other pupils of the 
w hool .ire interested in the same occupations. This plan has the 
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advantage of serving all the schools in the city, with a minimum 
of confusion for the individual schools. The tours satisflictorily 
care for the interests of students located in widely separated 
schools. 

Many schools develop more informal plans for visiting some 
of the accessible economic and industrial centers to procure direct 
information about the complex, ever-changing world of work. 
A school may obtain the co-operation of a service club for the 
initiation of these excursions. In some cities, each member of 
the Rotary Club agrees to invite the high school students to visit 
his place of business once in three years. This makes it possible 
to schedule at least five trips a year, thus permitting each student 
to visit twenty places of employment during his four-year course, 
without an undue burden on the industries; Members of the 
faculty arc usually glad to visit local industries with the pupils, 
but they are not required to do so. 

An entire business class may visit business offices, retail stores, 
advertising and commercial art firms, banking institutions, tele¬ 
phone and telegraph offices, and manufacturing establishments 
w'here office machinery and equipment are in production and in 
operation, 

2. Visits to Individual Woikers on the Job 

Some schools designate a “ Vocation Day” or “Labor Day,” 
which students spend with individual workers on the job. A 
full-day visit to a plant or office, a chance actually to observe 
the worker perform his duties, is probably next, in effectiveness, 
to trial work experience in the occupation. 

In Saratoga Springs, New York, each pupil in the eighth 
grade writes to someone in the community asking permission 
to spend a day or part of a day with him at actual work. The 
local newspaper publishes an editorial asking the support of the 
workers. A day in May is set aside for all pupils to report to 
the job holders. Pupils take with them lists of questions, based 
on their reading, which they wish to have answered, and sub¬ 
sequently present both oral and written reports to the classes. 
Both before and after the visit, each pupil lists on a school chart 
the qualifications and requirements for the occupation he is con¬ 
sidering. 

The young people are urged to visit workers engaged in the 
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\\Mrk thr> vi.i'-li tn ftitrr and a fnllow-up study of former pupils 
pif-'-f'uU’fl iiir tlicir inspection. An up-to-date chart recording 
hodi the <icMii)alifms selected by pupils while in school and the 
.iitual upations tlu'v entered after completing school reminds 
pupils that they may niU spring fnil-flcdged into the position of 
Ihc’ir hopes. This realistic picture of current occupational oppor- 
timilips srnes as a continual reminder that job interests and actual 
future ernplovinent do not always go hand in hand. Pupils may 
dis( fiv('r th.U the high .school freshman who aspired to be mayor 
is working as a maciiiiiist, the boy who hoped to become an editor 
is iisheiing in a theater, while the girl who chose to observe and 
tiain for stenography is today taking dictation in a business 
otiii r. 

A portion of the Saratoga Spring.s chart is presented below: 


Puflll 

(iuupatimul Inletf\l 
When m Sihuol 

Actual Employment 

Five Tears Later 

Number Teats 
of High School 
Attendance 

i 

NU(M’ 

Textile null operator 

4 

'2 

L.d'ot.itoiy Assistant 

.Sale.sgiri at Woolworth’s 

4 

'i 

M.iytr 

Machinist 

4 

4 

Cfiild Nurse 

Salesgirl 

3 

"» 

’lelephone CJperator 

Waitress 

3 

ti 

Nuise 

Telephone Operator 

4 

7 

Iklitnr 

Theater Usher 

3 

{J 

Reporter 

Truck Driver 

4 

0 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

4 

lO 

Detec tiv(' 

Paper null worker 

2 


A similar program is in effect in the Cony High School, 
Augusta, Maine. One clay is set aside when about two hundred 
seniors visit business and professional places in the city which 
arr' related to the' occupation in which they arc interested. Both 
pupils and business and professional people report favorable re¬ 
sults with this annual inojcct. The preparation of a scrapbook 
or an essay usually is a prerequisite to this type of visit. 

If a j)rogram of ihis kind is not planned for the entire school, 
the conirnmidl department may utilize a similar plan for pupils 
in its classes. In some schools, advanced students volunteer to 
■qxmd ii day addressing calendars and holiday greetings for the 
eM'cu^iu'^ in local offices, in order to have the opportunity to 
visit offices where clerical work is done. 
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Use of Organized Exhibits 

Very often teachers can plan trips to organized exhibits. For 
example, visitors to a fair, home show, business show, trade or 
commercial exposition can, if their attention is properly directed, 
obtain a picture of technological trends and practices in a variety 
of occupations in a short time. 

Some state fairs, county fairs, and business expositions ar¬ 
ranged for purposes of demonstration and advertising offer the 
opportunity for exploring developments in specific industries 
covered by exhibits m fields of work such as; electricity, printing, 
business machines operation, art and design, baking, nursing and 
public health, automobile repair, farming, aviation, and needle 
trades. 

One of the best uses of a class visit to a museum is described 
by Thomas H. Briggs in an article, [2] “The Excursion as a Means 
of Education.” Both the preparation for the trip and the reports 
enriched various courses and motivated work for many regular 
school periods. This visit did not deal with specific information 
about occupations but was conceived as a stimulus to interested, 
intelligent, and varied co-operative effort to “acquaint pupils with 
their community, initiate them with resulting ‘satisfactions’ into 
desirable activities that they should perform again and again, and 
furnish the best of opportunities for initiative, self-direction, and 
co-operation.” However, the same techniques could be used in 
planning a trip to any center of industry or to a museum where 
the reports would accent vocational aspects. If the same initia¬ 
tive, self-direction, and purposeful study before and after the trip 
could accompany the search for information about occupational 
trends and opportunities, it would be a very valuable means of 
enriching and extending the regular work of the school. 

4. Visit to More Distant Regions 

Summer educational journeys farther afield are becoming in¬ 
creasingly common. The hostel movement, accelerated by the 
provision of suitable inexpensive accommodations available to 
people on journeys of some duration, is encouraging these longer 
trips. In fact, many schools are making these a part of the cur¬ 
riculum. Though the emphasis on these trips is commonly cen¬ 
tered on historic and political interests, the itineraries permit visits 
to commercial and industrial establishments, courts, airports, 
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{'ihitinu NhM]3s, iin.Ukial iiistitulions, hospitals, agricultural and 
fnif^trv I iitripihfs, i oniniuuitMtion and transportation centers, 
1 ( ijid.ituits in engiiieeriiig pn)jects, and other places where 

vv’ukus may hr observed. As is stated in [7] Visualizing the Cui- 
ri'Utiivi. “1 In out’ll M'hool jouiney procedure, the spark of scien- 
lihi Ilf uins may he kindled, tlie natuiaiist developed, the musician 
'tailed, attistie genius stiried, literary ambitions set on fire, pa¬ 
ir iolii imjHihes quickened, the spirit of adv^enture aroused. There 
is no limit to the pfissihilities.” 

An esariiple of this type of trip i,s “Vocations,” * organized to 
give yoiiih a basis for vocational choice by providing an over¬ 
view ot liie vaiious kinds of vocational opportunities in a few 
self I led .liras. The iiinerary' included a visit to the State De- 
l<ajtniem at .Mh.iny. N.Y., the General Electric plant at Sche-' 
Ufs t.idv. the Kasiniaii Kodak Ckimpany at Rochester, potteries 
at Svr.n use. and glass works at Corning. Proceeding through 
l‘« nrbyh.aiia, studies weie planned of electrification and power 
plants at the iNortis Dam, of the chemical industry, research 
lahoi.itntics, and manufai turc of synthetic products at Wilming¬ 
ton. Dekiwarc. and <if government and civil service openings at 
Ukishiiigton, I).( I. 

[he wide range of vocational choice within any given in- 
dustrv offeied a i liallenge to any young person’s interests and 
ahilitie-. In tlie lumber industry, for example, visits were made 
to lumber camps, reforestation projects, lumber mills, paper mills, 
luniituic liu tones, including designing studios, research labora- 
toiies and exhibits, and wholesale and retail markets. Leaders 
in eath hianeh of the industry talked about their work with the 
l>oy> and gills. 


A tup ttl this nature widens avocational as well as vocational 
mrerests. It gives the “heightened sense of living which accom- 
ivvinm ihe exploration of imw place.s,” at the same time providing 
a liasb fi.r vocational t hoh c. During the last week of the trip 
the exfKTieiii es are usually .smnnuirizcd. Here thoughtful in- 
ipiuy [tiovokes a more detailed study and investigation of pos¬ 
sible \(K-ations in terms of the requirements for success, services 
triiucrrcl, dnd satislaftions gained. 


Fair- 
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Preparing Pupils for 'Trips 

Whether the trip is long or short, the teacher should make 
every effort to see that the lessons to be derived arc thoroughly 
learned. The class should prepare for the trip by discussing in 
advance the specific items to be observed in the course of the 
visit. It is equally important to make specific plans for the dis¬ 
cussions and group projects following the trip in order to summa¬ 
rize the observations, to clarify facts not thoroughly understood, 
and to correct wrong impressions. 

As part of the preparation, the following directions for stu¬ 
dents may be published in the school paper and discussed with 
the groups when the preliminary plans for the visit are made 
and the transportation schedule announced: 

DIRECTIONS FOR PUPILS WHO VISIT 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 

I. Always wait for the group to assemble and the sponsor to arrive 
before entering the building to be visited. 

Q. Stay with your group throughout the entire visit and allow the 
guide to precede you. 

3 . Do not carry on private conversations during the tour, When 
given an opportunity to ask questions, however, do not hesitate 
to do so, making them relevant and being careful not to ask foi 
personal or private information. Ask for information which you 
cannot find in the literature. 

4 . Do not talk with employees unless encouraged to do so by the 
guide. Remember that we should not disrupt the work, no matter 
how interested we may be in what we are'observing. 

5 . Touch nothing without permission. 

6 . Do not ask for samples. 

7 . Do not try in one visit to absorb all the technical knowledge. Ob¬ 
serve the vocational aspects of the enterprise rather than the 
mechanical devices and machines. Consider: 

(a) What are the workers doing? Is it the type of work you might 
care to do, if you had the opportunity? 

(i) Does the work require thought and skill or is it merely routine? 

Does it offer any chance for advancement? 

(c) What training, if any, is required for it? How and where 
may this be obtained? 

id) What are the conditions under which the people work? Is 
there sufficient light? Are the workrooms clean, sanitary, 
well ventilated? Is the work steady or seasonal? What is the 
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T.itr* t'f piiy for beginning work? What social benefits does 
the Moikcr get, such as arranging for insurance, profit-sharing, 
mrdu.il uur, rest rooms? 

[fi Wh at dors this ivioi krr mean to you? How vital to you and to 
ynvir (diumunity and your nation are the goods he produces 
nr the services he renders? How could we get along without 
iuin? Prepare to discuss tlie relation of this worker to other 
workers and their interdependence. 

('/' Is the field riowded or are there opportunities for employ- 
rncrit? 

If; Wliat are the evidenres of employee activities; suggestion 
boxes, {ihmt new.sp.iper, bulletin board, recreation, or athletics? 
B, Knnetnbri that on your londuct and interest, as evidenced during 
the tiip, will dtpend whether futiiie trips to industries will be con- 
dtu ted, Rr tueinluT that your attitude and behavior will determine 
to a large t xtriit what opinion the businessmen, with whom we 
roiur' in I nnt.H t, will form of our school, 
p. Sluiw a])pi(Tialuiu fiu' the time and trouble taken by the guide. 
IiitcKwt and attention indieate appieciation, but a simple word 
of tliauks as you leave will not be amiss, 
lo. Apjjniut a roiiiniittrc to write a note of appreciation to the com- 
paiiv and to the guides, nr to show them your class report 


Preparalimi of the Teacher for Trips 

Ihe teacher, as well as the class, needs to make careful 
preparation. Practical suggo.sdons for the effective use of school 
trips have been given in several publications. Many of the fol- 
Itming directions are based upon and elaborated in [q] Audio- 
lumlAzd.sin Imtniciwn, [H] “Organization of Field Excursions” 
litf \isual Fducatujii and the School Journey,” and fvl Vit¬ 
alizing the Cuiriculum. ^ 
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.STT0f;F.STlON.S TO THK TEACHER FOR THE EFFECTIVE 
CSE OF VISITS 'lO PLACES OF EMPLOYMENT 

‘IK""'-' 

Make necessary arrangements well in advance with school au- 
t (lUifs and with owners or representatives of places to be visited 
A ahhsh cordial relations between school and industry, by main 

taming a co-operative attitude toward those in chLe of the 
arrangements. ° 
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4- Plan all details of the trip carefully; arrangements for transporta¬ 
tion, guides, and safety precautions. 

5. Make appropriate class piepaiatioii for the trip. Build an atmos¬ 
phere of anticipation in the class and stimulate keenness in observ¬ 
ing what workers are doing. 

6. Stress the importance of the lesson following the trip; raise thought- 
provoking questions and challenges. 

7. Arrive promptly at the scheduled time. 

8. The ground will be familiar to some members of the group who will 
think they know all about it. Startle them then by bringing out 
or having them discover something that hitherto has been hidden 
from their understanding 

g. Do not crowd loo much into one session. One good, rounded 
idea or combination of ideas is best. Concentrate on this and 
play it up in as dramatic a way as possible. Play with its facets, 
relating observations to vocational guidance. 

10. Tiy to bring the pupils into contact with ideas which will arouse 
their curiosity and so plant the seeds for additional trips, reading, 
motion pictures, and other aids to learning. 

11. Be familiar with the school regulations and state laws in regard to 
the use of school buses, the securing of parents’ permission, and 
the carrying of first-aid kits when conducting pupils on held trips. 

12. Plan for special reports and observations. One method often 
found workable is that of dividing the class into groups, each 
responsible for one part of an outline. 

13. Correlate and integrate the trip with class activities of the following 
week. 

14. Check impressions gained from the visit, discuss the nature of 
occupations, describe the pictures of w'orkers and their tasks, give 
opportunity for questions, and correct any wrong ideas. 

15. Utilize pupil initiative, self-activity, and observation in the 
follow-up reports, discussions, and projects. 

16. Express appreciation to the representatives who permitted the 
visit, in some manner other than a formal stereotyped letter. A 
selected set of student letters, containing individual personal re¬ 
actions, may be welcomed by the hosts. 

17. Show the representatives with w'hom you made arrangements for 
the visit the group report or other evidence of a follow-up study. 

18. Make and file, with pupil participation, an evaluation of each 
trip, so that future classes may use it in planning trips. 

If excursions are so conducted that they result in an awakened 

interest, an investigative attitude, and a desire for further research 

on the part of the pupil, they justify themselves. Business clubs 

or business subject classes may utilize visits to observe workers 
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at tlirir ta>ks as a means of enriching, extending, and motivating 
the regular tlass wrmk to serve as a stimulus to interested, co- 
operatne elfort. 

By mean's of oceupatifrnal visits and vocation days during the 
high ‘•lIjoo] (nurse, pupils may observe workers in many occupa- 
tinn-. 'I hey gain a more vivid and accurate picture of working 
(niuiiiions than could be obtained from verbal descriptions. 
I’lipils pr(»fit considerably from the reports of others. The con- 
vcrs.uions of students as they informally exchange experiences 
aisd the home c niivcr.safions paralleling these trips lead to further 
thought and study. No classroom procedure, however vitalized, 
(an vupply the experiences that come to these students through 
these visits to places of employment. 
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II 


Motion Pictures and Film Strips 


V ISUAL aids have opened unlimited possibilities for enrich¬ 
ing and varying the study of occupations. They give re¬ 
ality to an occupation because they make a situation appear 
vivid, natural, and lifelike. They clarify discussion. Close-up 
views supplement the visit or field trip and give views of workers 
unavailable for observation. They are available for use at any 
time and may be used repeatedly. The dramatic continuity of 
the motion picture is a potent factor contributing to its instruc¬ 
tional value. The motion and animation, as well as the devices 
of sound, color, slow motion, and microphotography, are ad¬ 
mirably adapted to picturing men and women at work. Many 
educators report that well-chosen visual aids make the giving of 
information about occupations more interesting, more enjoyable, 
sounder, and help produce more permanent results. 

Visual aids suitable for classroom use are distributed by a 
number of agencies including more than 450 producers and dis¬ 
tributors. Three of the most useful indexes for obtaining descrip¬ 
tions and sources of available motion pictures are: 

I. Educational Film Guide. (Fourth Edition Revised.) Standard Cat¬ 
alog Series. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1944- $3.00 

for annual edition and monthly supplements. 

2. "1000 and One’’; the Blue Book of Non-theatrical Films. Chicago: 

Educational Screen, Inc., igth annual edition, 1943, 75^ 

3, Selected Educational Motion Pictures — A Descriptive Encyclopedia. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.G , 194Q. $3.00. 
Periodic supplements are planned. 

Current educational films of interest to teachers of business 
subjects are reviewed in The Business Education Wot Id and The 
Journal of Business Education. A useful booklet containing descrip¬ 
tive notes on visual aids for various aspects of business education, 
such as bookkeeping, office practice, credit, salesmanship, and 
typewriting, issued in 1939, is “Motion Pictures and Other Visual 
Aids for Business Education,” by Lawrence Van Horn, distributed 
free by The Business Education World. 

Films on occupations were described bi-monthly in Occupa¬ 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 1939-1941. A list of older 
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fiIm-5 iind a (lirrt’Kiry of distributors may be found in the article, 
“Some I'ilnis for L'.se in 'rcac'hing Occupations,” in Occupations, 
thf Vi\uitiwm! (iuidam r Ma/^iizint, December 1937. A useful mimeo¬ 
graphed Hsl distributed in 1939 by the Bureau of Guidance, New 
State Department of Education, Albany, N.Y., is Film Strips 
and Miitmi Pictures for Piesentitig Occupational Information. 


Pklure^ Portraying Workers 

lb hrf)aden the pupil’s understanding of the scope, nature, 
and srx ial siguific aiicc of ocrupations or industries of the world, 
the industrial fdni, wliich deals almost entirely with the explana- 
li(Hi of the industrial process, should be supplemented with those 
vvhith give more information concerning the daily routine of the 
worker on the job. 

( hie uns.itisfac lory feature about commercial films is that they 
deal (hielly with processes and modern industrial complexity. 
■While they arc illuminating and do convey information, they are 
nut of iiat.imount interest to one planning his vocation. Ac¬ 
cordingly, if such a film is used, it should be supplemented with 
pictures portraying workers. 

The following visual aids have been prepared specifically for 
Vfrtational guidance purposes: 

1. A series of films, entitled Your Life Work, has been pro¬ 
duced by Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, 
each 400 feet, 16 mm., with teachers’ guides. They show what 
a worker does in cadi occupation, what training is required 
where it may be .secured, and what are the possible rewards’ 
llu-y arc advertised as films which provide “Vocational Tours 

at the Guide’s Elbowy” where all will hear the explanation of 
the guide. 

Each film sells for $50.00 per reel, less a 10% discount to 
schools, or may be rented from many of the film libraries; 


Finding Your Life Work, a reels. 
1940 

Automotive Service. 1940 
Diiirving. 1942 
The Draftsman. 194a 
The Electrician. 194a 
Lngiiipcring, 194a 
Journalism, 1940 


The Machinist and Toolmaker, 
1942 

Nursing, 1942 

Radio and Television. 1940 

The Sheet Metal Worker. 1942 

Welding. 1942 

The Woodworker. 1943 
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Vocational Guidance Films, Inc,, also distributes two groups 
of film strips prepared by Walter J. Greenleaf and Franklin R. 
Zeran of Washington, D.C. One group of ten film strips is based 
on the classification of the Dictionaiy of Occupational Titles. Typical 
jobs are shown in the seven major occupational groups as de¬ 
veloped by the United States Department of Labor. 

The film strip on Clerical and Sales Occupations, of the above 
series, consists of sixty frames, picturing a large number of office 
jobs. They present sales people who work inside and outside, 
demonstrators, receptionists, hotel clerks, and public utility work¬ 
ers. The manual gives a paragraph description of each of the 
clerical occupations pictured; receptionist, stenographer, typist, 
stenotype operator, accounting machine operator, mimeograph 
stencil duplicator operator, file clerk, general office clerk, tele¬ 
phone operator, hotel room clerk, and quotation clerk. 

The second group of film strips deals with single fields of work 
or industries. Each picture shows a worker performing typical 
tasks in his field. Accompanying manuals describe the jobs, give 
outlines for further investigation, and contain lists of selected 
references. 

Each film strip sells for $2.25. Student manuals for each 
group are furnished without cost with each five strips purchased; 
additional copies cost 35^. The instructor usually accompanies 
the projection of the film strip with an explanatory talk, sup¬ 
plementing the more important points presented on the screen, 
permitting the pupils to ask questions, and inserting any demon¬ 
strations which are pertinent to the visualized facts. The manuals 
supply the running commentary which may be a part of the 
supplementary discussion, without which the film slide loses much 
of its effectiveness. 

The film strips cannot be used in a motion-picture projector 
but require a standard film slide projector. 

Vocational subjects available are: 

Aircraft manufacturing occupations Osteopathy 

Aircraft operation occupations Printing industry occupations 

Cement manufacturing occupations Railroad occupations 

Hotel occupations Steel industry occupations 

Optometry Tree Surgery 

2. The Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, 
has issued 42 film strips on occupations, listed on page 18. 
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E.U h film, without manual, costs Sa.oo; complete set of 42 rolls, 

Your Jo!) — Arc Y’ou Preparing for It? 

How to Apply for. Win, and Advance on the Job 


Airtic iilluie as a Career 
Apprruiiceships in Industry 
Army and Navy Careers 
Ai t as a ('.areer 
Autonaihlie Industry Careers 
Avi.uinri in fiovernmcnt Service 
Aviation M an u far luring 

Aviation - ’liansportatiim 
Banking as a Career 
Beauty (iulture as a Ciareer 
Building Tiade-s Careers 
Cerainie Engineering as a Career 
Cliernistry and Chemical Engi¬ 
neering 

Civil Engineering as a Career 
Cileiiuil Work a.s a Career 
Coast (tuard as a Career 
Domestic Service ;is a Claieer 
Elei till al Engineeiing as a Career 
Forestry as a Career 
Home Ecrmoniics as a Ciareer 
Hotel Administration as a Career 
Hotel (Iccup.uions as a Career 
Journalism and Newspaper Oper¬ 
ation 


Librarianship as a Career 
Mechanical Engineering as a 
Career 

Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Metal Trades as a Career 
Mining and Metallurgical En¬ 
gineering 
Music as a Career 
Nursing as a Career 
Occupational Therapy and Labo¬ 
ratory Technique 
Police Administration 
Public Service 
Radio 

Retail Merchandising 
Social Work as a Career 
Teaching as a Career 
Telegraph and Telephone Opera¬ 
tor 

Trade Training in the U.S. Army 
and Navy 

Veterinary Medicine 


Cltrical Work a.f a Career, in this scries, portrays the duties, 
qualifications, and opportunities of office machine operators' 
stenographers, and acrountants. The photographs, which are 
^hmvii through the courtesy of the Dictaphone Sales Gorpora- 
tion. New ’iork, Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
Und, Ohio, and the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan, present an opportunity to discuss personality! 
As rauth time can be used between slides as is necessary to add 
supplementary information and discussion. Some of the data can 
be used to vcrify^mformation gained from field trips or interviews 
3. Coronet Productions. Glenview, Ill., has produced the first 
tHo of a senes of films, called Aptitudes and Occupations, intended 
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to be used in a class in occupational information in grades ten, 
eleven, or twelve. 

One of these films, / Want to Be a Seaetatj, i reel, i6 mm., 
sound, deals with clerical aptitude and the main problems in 
selecting work in the field of clerical ability. It gives aspirants 
important clues as to requirements of secretarial work. It is 
available in both color and black and white at $110.00 and 
$75.00 respectively. The basic film, Aptitudes and Occupations, is 
available in black and white at $75.00. 

Another useful Coronet production is Parliamentaiy Procedures 
in Action, which demonstrates proper rules of order in the dialog 
and action in a meeting of a high school dramatic club. 

4. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 16 mm. instructional 
sound films distributed by the University of Chicago, including: 

The Builders. 1931 The New England Fisherman. 

Chemistry and a Changing World. 1938 

1 94 ° "Ehe Orange Grower, 1939 

The Corn Farmer. 1940 Plastic Arts. 1939 

Furniture Craftsmen. 1940 Science and Agriculture. 1939 

The Machine Maker, 1939 The Truck Farmer. 1939 

Metal Craft. 1939 The Wheat Farmer. 1938 

The Modern Lithographer. 1940 

The Britannica Films also include a one-reel, 16 mm. sound 
film, Choosing Tour Vocation, which rents for $2.50 per day, plus 
transportation. The aim of this film is to show high school stu¬ 
dents how to find their vocations in an intelligent rather than in 
a haphazard manner. After a period of tryout the boy in the 
picture is convinced that he must follow a plan in arriving at a 
decision on his lifework and that he must enter a vocation which 
will permit him to utilize his special talents and interests. A 
teacher’s handbook, Choosing a Vocation, accompanies this film. 

5. Forum Films, Inc., 8913 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia, produces a series of co-ordinated orientation films intended 
specifically for classroom use and available in cinecolor or regular 
black and white 16 mm. sound film. These films are designed 
to build character, to aid the student in his personal development 
and in his ability to cope with the problems that will confront 
him, both during his school career and in his later life. 

Three of these films are useful in business education. Min¬ 
utes Are Pennies deals with basic methods of work as observed in 
a large office. The first part of the picture shows an organization 
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whe re there is an aimosplicrc of carelessness and lack of respon- 
dbility. In the second part of the picture, the office is operated 
with rflitinicy and economy of time. Comtesj Comes to Town 
presents esmuples of courtesy and discourtesy as an American 
family cHm usses which generation is most courteous. / Want a 
Joh pot days effective and ineffective methods of seeking em¬ 
ploy merit. 

I hese may be rented from Bell and Howell Company, Radio 
C:it\, Mrw York City, and i8oi Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinoi-,. as well as I’rom film libraries. 

b. fhe I livision of Visual Experiment of the Harmon Founda¬ 
tion, ipt Xassau Street, New York City, has produced a number 
of iti mm. silent films for counseling purposes. Through work 
witli studeiii loans, the Foundation sensed the need for materials 
giving youth iiifiirmation about ways of earning a living. 

Tlitcf of the Harmon Foundation films merit mention here. 
Shims in ikf Making shows the qualifications, training, and work 
of nurst's in a well-equipped nursing school. Mow for Tomorrow 
features social security. Learning to Live is a study of Berea Col¬ 
lege ,ind similar schools in which young people are shown at 
their (lussrooin activities, at their after-class work whereby they 
earn their college expenses, and in their various careers after the 
completion of c ollege. Learning to Live also emphasizes the dignity 
of lalx/r. 


7< Responding to inlere.st in occupational training for defense 
mdustnes, alter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New 
> ork City lias produced several films. The Making of an Airplane 
Tarl. y reels, lO mm., silent, was made with the co-operation of 
Ea,stern Airlines, Inc., and the Roosevelt Aviation School at 
Romi-velt Fiidd, Long Island. Other films in this series are Air¬ 
plane Skfel Metal U ork, Airplane Welding, Airplane Fabric Finish, and 
AiTpium \\ oodworkiu^. 

m.l'l'h'Tir' Wa*- 

mgtoii, D C., through Us twelve district offices throughout the 
joumry, dcsinlmtes, free of charge, four 16 mm. sound motion 
putnris iK-rtaining m Social Security and one describing the 

Men and Jobs, Old Au 
and hamih Security, Social Security Benefits, Social Security for the 

Edmationd Motion Pictures ~ A r? < 

MX r,a,ish^ fa tv ae 
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twenty-six of the recommended films arc indexed under occupa¬ 
tions. In addition to those already mentioned in this chapter, 
the following are described: 


Producer 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Federal Housing 

Films, Inc. 

Ford 

General Motors 
March of Time 
March of Time 
Maritime Commission 
National Broadcasting 
Company 
United Air Line.s 
U.S. Bureau of Mines 

U.S. Bureau of Mines 


Name of Motion Picture 
Network Broadcasting. 1934 

Design and Construction of Three Small 
Houses. 1939 
Conc[uest of the Air. 1940 
Science Rules the Rouge. 1939 
Modes and Motors. 1939 
Men of Medicine. 1938 
Uncle Sam — The Good Neighbor. 1938 
Men and Ships. 1940 
Television. 1939 

Coast to Coast by Plane. 1937 
Alloy Steels — A Story of Their Develop¬ 
ment. 1940 

Aluminum — Mine to Metal. 1938 


School-made Films 

Some schools have developed motion pictures of recent gradu¬ 
ates in their first jobs obtained directly out of high school. Twenty- 
Four Jobs, a silent 16 mm. two-reel film, which may be rented 
at S2.00 from the University of California Extension Division, 
Department of Visual Instruction, Berkeley, California, shows 
typical jobs obtained by graduates of Oakland’s eight senior high 
schools. Reel one shows the bank clerk, assembler of Venetian 
blinds, seiwice station attendant, waitress, general utility worker, 
cashier-clerk, retail grocery clerk, wrapper, elevator operator, 
fountam-lunch clerk, mail clerk, typist clerk, U.S. Coast Guards¬ 
man. Reel two shows factory production worker, department 
store bundle boy, index clerk, stock clerk, personal scr^dee worker 
in private home, factory production worker, drugstore clerk, order 
filler, general office clerk, hall boy, and usherette. In illustrating 
each type of position, facts are given concerning requirements, 
salary averages, nature of work, and possibilities of advancement. 

Occupational Opportunities for High School Graduates is a 16 mm. 
silent film, showing young high, school graduates at work on their 
first jobs in Pittsburgh, Pa. This may be borrowed from the 
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I'ht 4 )urfih Publir Schools for the cost of transportation and in- 
snram c. 1 he film was prepared by the schools for use in the 
\otalional piiidanre program, and it is made available to others 
as .1 iirofrssif)nal scrt’icc. Graduates of the various high schools 
were piiotf)graj)lu'd at their work. A description of this project 
may Ir found in the February 1941 issue of Occupations, the Voca- 
lumal Guidance Magazine, under the title, “A Follow-up Survey 
Through Visual Aids." 

Pictures such a.s these, which portray workers in the occupa- 
lions in which most graduates found work, reveal local condi- 
tiorw and frequently show how unrealistic are the vocational 
aspirations of many youth. 

A commercial department of a school could photograph work¬ 
ers in business occupations and could film recent graduates at 
M*ork. to show jnipils the occupational opportunities in the com¬ 
munity. A business department also could follow suggestions 
found in an article, "Local Industries Help Make Film Material,” 
in the December 1940 issue of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, which describes how high school pupils of Racine, Wis- 
<oii*iin, learn about the industries of their community through 
film strips and slides made in co-operation with local plants. To 
quote the author, "Initiative upon the part of the schools plus 
the co-operation of industrial and business leaders need only to 
be united to make available this potential material for greater 
enriihineiit of the existing curriculum. Results thus far in the ex- 
IJeriment have given ample evidence that the schools and industry 
stand ready to work together for guiding the growing generation,” 

I he Bureau of Occupational Research, Chicago Public 
Jx-hools, ha.s co-operated in the preparation of films dealing with 
w-cupations and vocational training available in the schools. 
Ihe films depict typical classroom activities and types of work 
done m office, factory, and laboratory. The i6 mm. sound 
color films are loaned free to schools or clubs having sound pro- 

a hade, Milled Hands for Modern Living, and Plenty Is Hot Enough. 
Photoplays 

and Ihe Life of Uuis Pasteur extend occupational horizons and 
arouse mtellectual curiosity. In the dramatization, Ce is not 



only the arrangement of events in progression toward a climax, 
but the inclusion of rhythmical movement, unusual photographic 
symbolism, artistic and beautiful settings, and a musical accom¬ 
paniment that conveys the mood. 

Unfortunately, we do not have effective motion pictures bear¬ 
ing on many occupations. A substantial proportion of the enter¬ 
tainment movies portray occupational activities and conditions, 
but because of the emphasis upon dramatic episodes this portrayal 
is sometimes misleading. Through class discussions of selected 
current pictures, teachers may counteract this effect by develop¬ 
ing in students the habit of looking critically at glamorous and 
incomplete occupational presentations. If the teacher is alert to 
point out the necessity of verifying, correcting, and supplement¬ 
ing the impressions gained from motion pictures before basing 
decisions upon them, and uses them as a variant of the vocational 
monograph, the cinema may be a significant aid in imparting 
information about occupations. 

Some games and discussions may be planned to utilize more 
fully the pupil interest in the cinema and to integrate photoplay 
information with career planning. A discussion of some of the 
popular pictures may lead into a discussion of vocations. For 
example: 

1. How did the characters in the ten best pictures of last year earn 
their living? 

2. How did the hero and heroine in each picture earn a living? 

3. What did Sergeant York do before he went to war? After? What 
was the difference in his attitude toward his work? 

4. How did Citizen Kane (or other character) make so much money? 
Was he happy? Did he make others happy? What did he want 
that he could not buy? How did he start out in life and what 
training did he have? Would you call him a success? 

5. What did Kitty Foyle (or other character) do when she was em¬ 
ployed? What do you think her salary was? Did she appear to 
dress within her income or was the costuming too elaborate? 
What would be her average salary in this community? 

6. What was the work of the heroine of Blossoms in the Dust (or other 
film)? Had anyone ever done that work before? What quali¬ 
fications for the work did Greer Garson have? What were the re¬ 
quirements? What personal characteristics? Where did she get 
her information to perform her job? What was her past training? 
What do you think made her ambitious to succeed in her life’s 
occupation? Whom did she help^ 
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7 For ii intinth, lahulatp nn a chart,as a group project, all the occupa- 
tnuw you have seen putti.iyed at the movies. 

S. Afiniint flit i'ailine.s aiul successes in occupations in the screen 
vrr'-uiin you have seen. Give the author’s viewpoint and any 
rrthf't leasons th.it may have entered in. 

U. Ih'W tu.my iw cupaliuus that were unfitmiliar to you were charac- 
teri/ed in the films;’ Discus.s them. 

10 Clast a mntinn pirlure witli your favorite actors and actresses for 
the following Idles, taking into consideration their personality, 
hr.ilih. phywieal stature, mentality, and leadership, as they appear 
to poises,*, tho.se qualities: 

(<i) Smce.sdul ( ity phy.sician 

(Fxample Meivin l)ougla.ss. He looks intelligent enough to 
Ik- ateepted in medieal .school. He seems to have the re- 
quiied health lor long and irregular hours. He has good 
rnaimet.s and a pleasing pei.sonality to meet his patients upon 
the syriqiathetie, friendly basis necessary, He appears Id have 
a jo\ial dispdsition and he would not become depressed by 
icoik with the ill and suffering. He would be better cast as a 
city physician because of his dress, sophistication, bearing, 
fasiidiousticss, quick speech, and rapid movements.) 

(h] Suceessful clerk in a manufircturing office 
(f| UnsiK'cissful clericjl worker in an office 
(fi} Ikisiness e.Kccutivc 
(fj Truck diiver 
(/) Waitless 

(g) (fther characters in a current book many of the pupils have 

For the disrussions of the photoplays, considerable aid may be ob- 
tauim frnrn th^' and Radto Discussion Guide.^ 


Smrm for Renting;^ Films 

Many .states' maintain visual instruction departments provid- 
mg loan service of films and slides. Film Rental Libraries of 
iorty-twn state educational institutions are described in The Victor 
Dmuryf ih mm. Film Sources. This fifty-cent booklet provides 
an rvi elleut opportunity to make a comparative study of the 
vartom methods adopted by these educational institutions and 
provides helpful suggestions for the expansion of individual pro¬ 
grams. In additicm to .supplying detailed information abouMhe 

rcaorrrtme She their film service, di- 

recto^sute their opinions regarding the value of the motion 

* ^Varfy ^btriptiun Sa.oo. 17a Rentier Ave., Newark, N.Y 
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picture in education, the aims and purposes of their film libraries, 
and the future demand for this instructional medium. 

The principal state agencic.s from which visual aids may be 
procured are; departments of education, institutions of higher 
learning, university extension agencies, state libraries, state mu¬ 
seums, and other departments such as health, agriculture, and 
highways. 

The United States Departments of Agriculture; Commerce, 
Interior, and Labor; the Federal Security Agency; Bureau of 
Commercial Economics; Pan American Union; National Mu¬ 
seum; and other Federal agencies in Washington, D.C., offer loan 
and advisory service to educational organizations. Many of these 
materials are available for loan without charge, except for trans¬ 
portation. They have been listed in catalogs distributed by the 
U.S. Film Service, Washington, D.C., but the service was dis¬ 
continued after the publication of the ig^o Directoij of U.S. 
Government Films, which listed films available from each agency of 
the Federal Government. Until the supply is exhausted, copies of 
the former publication may be obtained from the United States 
Information Service, U.S. Office of Education, AVashington, D.G. 

Many selected sound films may be rented for Si.50 per reel, 
or four reels for S5.00, from the Motion Picture Bureau, National 
Council, Young Men’s Christian Association, 14.7 Madison Ave¬ 
nue, New York City; 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago; and 
351 Turk Street, San Francisco. Many free films are also dis¬ 
tributed to agencies paying the annual 5?2.oo registration fee. 
An annual catalog of r6 mm. silent and sound motion pictures 
will be sent on request. 

The American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, acts as consultant and clearinghouse of information on 
films. It will furnish details concerning the rental or purchase 
of any 16 mm. educational films. The Educational Film Library 
Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, serves as a 
clearinghouse for films and other audio-visual materials of un¬ 
usual interest from commercial, documentary, and educational 
producers. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER FOR THE 
EFFECTIVE USE OF VISUAL AIDS 

Stimulating, provocative, and entertaining as many of the 
motion pictures are, careful selection and planning are essential, 
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if tlic fKttrtiliiil value of films is to be rciilized in the classroom, 
1 hr iolIo'vMn^ svijifgestions will aid in. achieving the objectives set 
Ihr them: 


). Srlfi't pictuif'S that portray the worker as well as the processes. It 
IS ivnt surtirirnt to see the piocess by which an article is made. 
It is essential to know the social conditions under which the process 
is developed, the lives of the workers engaged in the process, their 
vkorking conditions, occupational activities, requirements, ad- 
vantage-s. disadvantages, their health, altitudes, and rewards. 

u. hr familiar with the visual aids before presenting them. Preview 
the Films before showing them to the class. Look up points which 
are not clear, in order that questions from members of the classes 
may lie answered intelligently. 

g. When two or more films arc available for a unit, as in commer¬ 
cial geography, consider the sequence in which films are to be 
used, 

4. Integrate the films with other classroom materials to supplement 
and enrich the unit of instruction. 

5. In the disc ussion pieceding the showing of the film, give suggestions 
of .some significant aspects to observe, raising questions that can 
lie answered by a study of the picture. 

6. Awaken curiosity, eagerness, and desire to learn, and not merely 
a desire for entertainment. 

7. Make local adaptations, synchronize the picture with the ex¬ 
periences of the pupils, and supply supplementary directions which 
may help to place students in a question-asking mood. 

8. Give variety to the activities accompanying the visual aids. Oc¬ 
casionally, give pupils a prepared outline or study guide prior to 
the showing of the film, have pupils list items to observe, give an 
olrserv'ation alertness test, or have pupils of one class prepare an 
objective test for another class. 


9, Occasionally, divide class into committees, each of which takes 
notes on tnpic.s for which it is responsible, such as types of work, 
training, qualificatiomi, advantages, and disadvantages. 

10. Provide time for spontaneous remarks, exchange of opinions, 
questions, and clarification of obscure points, 
n. Follow the showing with discu.ssion of vocational aspects of the 
picture, with verification of information, and with freedom to 
follow any interest suggested by the picture. 

12. Prepare to guide and direct class discussion through the use of a 
well-planned scries of questions. 


13. Provide the opportunity for development of various aspects of 
critical thinking that will lead to valid generalizations and de¬ 
sirable attitudes. 
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14.. Sho%v that the teacher’s interest, aroused by the motion picture, 
continues and develops iitto various forms of intellectual activity, 
so that pupils’ interest and continued activity more likely will be 
stimulated and grow out of film use. 

15. Use some films as an introductory and others as a summarization 
device. 

16. Frequently show the same picture two or three times, using it 
both as a springboard for discussion and inquiry and as an over¬ 
view or summary. 

17. Expect that interests aroused by the visual aids will endure beyond 
the discussion and allow opportunity for the expression of those 
interests in later assignments or activities. 

18. Link the film with other class assignments, such as visits to industry, 
reading, radio, talks by successful workers, interviews, tryout 
experiences, and other visual aids. 

19. Note the relationship between the educational value of the film 
and its integration with preceding and following activities of the 
class; evaluate the film for later use. 

20. Report experiences with the film to the producer of the picture. 

21. Refer in the J'p'or/c/ Almanac or other source to the Awards of Merit 
which the Academy of Motion. Picture Arts and Sciences confer 
annually to recognize outstanding achievements in motion pic¬ 
tures; base some discussions on the vocational aspects of these 
films. 

The following script, prepared to accompany the Racine film 

slides portraying office procedures, may offer suggestions to other 

schools which are developing motion pictures of local occupa¬ 
tional opportunities: 


OFFICE PROCEDURES * 

Slide I. This slide shows the striking and unusual features of the 
new Johnson building, which houses the officers, executives, and office 
employees of the S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc. As you approach the 
new office Imilding, naturally you look for the entrance m the con¬ 
ventional place near the center of the building. All you see are solid 
brick and mortar walls and two bands of glass tubing, with no open¬ 
ings whatever. Not a window in sight. Apparently there are no 
doors . . . 

Slide 13. Our next operator is using a National Cash Register 
bookkeeping machine in the accounts receivable department. She is 
posting to the ledger . , . 


* Printed by permission of Harrison Wood, Principal, Racine, Wis. 
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Shde ly. Hert' \\.e ser an operator checking figures in the traffic 
dep,trtment with the use of a comptometer. Billing machine operators 
aho tiH- lahuiating machiue.s in totaling extensions. (Note how the 
(oiiirr (if the ricsk is leccssed to bring the keyboard to the proper 

h V cl / , . . 

Shde i’ j. In the foreground of this picture you see the operator 
u^iiig a sorting inathinc. I lii.'i niarhinc is used to sort the daily corre- 

.'•fwiiiderue addressed to the 290 salesmen of the company . . . 

Shde g-j. ()ther operat()r.s of this picture are wrapping, weighing, 
and picpaiing mall for the huge mail bags m front of the mailing 
tfumter . . . 

Slide i’7- Ihe operator here is dictating on a wax record the re- 
plifs III letters ret rived in the morning’s mail. 

SJu/f alt '1 he next picture show.s a stenographer transcribing the 

tri Old 

Sitde Of) This jiirlure .sliovvs the stenographer taking her dictation 
in shorthand I.atej' she transcribes her notes at the typewriter . . 

SI,lie 'ja Hrie we see an operator using a billing machine, turning 
fHit nine (<jpics in one npei ;ition. The carriage and spacer are operated 
by firt trif itv. The kcyboaid, with the exception of the upper bank 
f if keys, is similar to that of the typewriter . . . 

Shdf Ilf. VVe have seen not only the office of today but many of 
the ofierating experiences in the office of tomorrow. 
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Ill 


The Radio May Help 


T he newest educational tool for the enrichment and vital- 
i/atinn of instruction regarding occupations is radio. It 
Constantly supplies timely information about workers in 
vivid and impressive form. For home or classroom listening, a 
turn of the dial will l)rmg reports from the world of industry, 
information on the variety and types of positions which may be 
njM-n, and advice from l>iisinc.ss and professional men. 

When Commissioner Studebaker made the statement that 
radifi will become one of the most powerful constructive forces 
for the education of our people, if we devote adequate attention 
to the development of truly educational programs,* he may have 
had cultural and political education in mind. But it is equally 
appiii aide to vocational guidance. To give adequate attention 
to the development of radio programs, teachers must listen to 
them and send the producers their suggestions for improvement. 
Ihc broadcasting companies are eager for constructive criti¬ 
cisms. 


Attractive radio programs regarding the world of work are 
now broadcast by schools of the air, colleges, municipal stations, 
city schiKil systems, employment services, service clubs, youth or¬ 
ganisations, and commercial sponsors, in addition to the nation¬ 
wide network programs broadcast in the public interest. In order 
to encourage more complete and profitable use of these programs 
several sjHinsors supply manuals and guides, suggestions, bibliog¬ 
raphies, and other study aids. ^ 

7\. keep informed regarding the rapidly changing broadcasts, 
the teat her may consult the current schedules of vocational guid- 
ame programs which arc reported several times a year in 
Oaupalwm, the locational Guidance Magazine. Vocational guid¬ 
ance radio programs are also included in the monthly announce- 
„r sacral educational broadcaffi, which may be obWd 

, "Mice of all he can possibly 


* S-tiidebakcr 


, John W., U.S, Commissioner of Education 


NBC Presents^ 
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use. Especially useful are NBC Presents distributed by the Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Company, New York City, and CBS Student 
Guide by the Columbia Broadcasting Company, New York City. 
The former publication also reports on current studies on the use 
of the radio published by educational groups. 

Coast-to-Coast Network Broadcasts 

The series, “On Your Job,” a weekly public service feature 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 1939-1941, dealt with 
several occupations for which pupils in business subjects are 
preparing. Each program consisted of a drama built around 
some type of job or occupational problem, followed by an inter¬ 
view with a representative of the occupation. Because the worker 
and his employer were named, his description of his work and 
experiences seemed powerfully vivid, since they were firsthand, 
direct, and authentic. 

For class dramatization, especially in classes of business sub¬ 
jects, some of the following titles of 1939-1940 scripts may be 
consulted in script libraries: 

Do It by Letter Is There Room at the Top? 

The Boss Has It Soft Travelling Salesman 

I Lost My Job Country Store Keeper 

There’s No Future in It 

The “Americans at Work” series was presented for several 
years over the American School of the Air. The 1940-1942 
broadcasts offered an unusual opportunity for the correlation of 
library, radio, and motion-picture facilities. Three national or¬ 
ganizations, the Columbia Broadcasting Company, the American 
Film Center, and the American Library Association, co-operated 
in portraying “Americans at Work” through weekly broadcasts, 
films, and books. 

The Teacher’^ Manual, available without charge from the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, contains lists of books and films dealing with each program 
and announces that the member libraries of the American Li¬ 
brary Association will keep on reserve shelves books and peri¬ 
odicals on this list and will assist schools in obtaining the films 
recommended. If the local distributor of educational films cannot 
supply a picture, the library will transmit the order to the nearest 
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filtn di®lTibuttir either directly or via the American Film Center; 
the print will go nut at the distributor’s regular rate. 

I he .'\mericAn Film Center, a nonprofit educational corpora¬ 
tion InnuKcd in part by the Rockefeller Foundation, has con- 
ttibutrd In the Manual a selection of educational motion pictures 
ivhifh give a dramatic study of certain phases of each broadcast 
topit and authentic picturizations of the Americas. 

Each program of “Americans at Work” dealt witfi a natural 
n“>nurce nl North or South America and with the workers en¬ 
gaged in processing it. Although the reading lists were compiled 
(.hif'dy for use in economic geography classes, this plan demon¬ 
strate a methcK:! of combining the uses of the radio, books, and 
motion pif ture so that they reinforce one another. The radio 
tnav he utilized to introduce a topic, books for a further pursuit 
(»f inlormation, and the motion picture as a summarization device. 
'I lie ujl'd i<jH scries dealt with scientists at work. 

Ijktil Bimdcasts 

Matky service clubs sponsor radio programs giving informa- 
tiim about the occupations represented in their membership. 
1 he Rtitaty (Hub of Buffalo conducted a carefully planned pro¬ 
gram iii 1940, covering twenty-six occupations, and introduced 
an innovation by iilfering to any boy or girl the opportunity to 
have an ititerview with the radio speaker. The Binghamton and 
New York City Rotary Clubs presented similar scries and fur¬ 
nished scripts free <3f charge to all who requested them. The 
.\ustin, Texas, Altrusa Club distributed reprints of broadcasts on 
tliiity-lhree occupations by members during 1938-1939. 

Unitcxl States Emjiloyment Service.s in 18 states, in 1940, pre¬ 
sented broadcasts on cmiilnymcnt opportunities and requirements. 
For example, the California State Employment Service broad¬ 
cast fiiurteen series in seven cities in 1940. 

Several lolleges have pioneered in presenting occupational in- 
forniatitm on the air. The Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mc( haniral Arts, over its own station, WOI, sponsors a 
weekly program entitled, “What Shall I Do?” These broadcasts, 
whiih began in planned as teaching media regarding 

occupations. Mimeographed materials are available for each of 
the ocLupations covered. The material defines the occupation, 
mdiratcs briefly the changes occurring within it, outlines the 
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qualifications necessary for entering upon and progressing in it, 
and furnishes a bibliography of reliable source materials. 

Between 1938 and 1941, the University of Wisconsin College 
of the Air, over its station, WHA, broadcast a weekly program 
featuring “Your Job Outlook.” Many of the topics dealt with 
different phases of getting a job, the job parade, and requirements 
needed in various fields of work. 

The College of William and Mary broadcast a scries entitled 
“Your Career,” stressing the need for integration of academic 
work and vocational choices. 

In Oregon, the “Portland Dutch Uncles” series is produced 
weekly by KOIN in co-operation with the vocational guidance 
department of the Portland Public Schools. It is designed for 
utilization by upper elementary classes and eighth term sociology 
and economics classes in high schools. This type of co-operative 
efl'ort may offer suggestions to other communities. 

Each broadcast is divided into three sections: an interview 
between a pupil and a Dutch Uncle (Portland businessman), a 
transcribed trip with the pupil through the business, and a sum¬ 
marizing interview between the pupil and his vocational counselor. 
The pupil learns what qualifications the business demands of its 
employees, how one gets started, what opportunities are offered, 
and what the work is actually like. In a conversation with the 
counselor this information is significantly pointed up through dis¬ 
cussion of the character traits and attributes of personality of 
those succeeding in that particular business. 

A vocational guidance handbook is prepared and distributed 
by the school, and a field trip to the business is organized for 
those pupils who are interested in further information about its 
vocational possibilities. The Audio-visual Education Department 
of the Public Schools makes transcription of each broadcast for 
later reference. 

An example of business education on the air is the program 
sponsored by the Ithaca Board of Education, known as “The Youth 
Service Program,” presented every Friday evening during winter 
months over Station WHGU, Ithaca, New York. This fifteen- 
minute dramatic program informs the employing public about the 
business education program of the high school. The program also 
provides young people with information about occupations. A 
description of this project may be consulted in The Business Edu¬ 
cation World, October and November 1941. 
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S{ Tipis timf Rfcf>rdh!,£;s 

Oftlic f'nrtv fifrics ol^nratimial guidance programs broadcast 
disriiiK I'M') several are available in script form. These 

in^iv i^e u^'Ccl inr elas'^rooni dramatization oi for production over 
tisr-.Miool radio. The diainatic sketches presented in 1939-1940 
hv the Colinniiia Broadcasting System, under the title, “Ameri- 
tan«- at ^Votkd' are distributed by the National Vocational Guid- 
ainc AsvHiation at a cost of ten cents each, or twelve for one 
dollar. N ripts of the 1939-1940 scries, “On Your Job,” pre¬ 
sented Ijs th<' .National Broadcasting Company, were sold by the 
t>.!unibia L’niversity Press in mimeographed form at ten cents 
e.uh uliile the series was on the air, and may be found in many 
ript libiaiies. Other seript-s arc lent by the Educational Radio 
Script and TrariM-ription Exchange, Office of Education, Wash- 
irtaluii. D.C!. 

At the end of chapters IX and XX, two of the American 
Schiml of the Air vocational guidance broadcasts are published, 
a*, an cxangtle of available scripts. 

Rcrordings or transcriptions of certain educational broadcasts 
have been prepared for school use, and school and state libraries 
are bcgdnning to handle the new curriculum materials on a 
parallel basis with books. As with books, recordings may be used 
when they fit into the class program. 

It Ls significant of the interest in broadcasts on vocational 
themes that the following programs were given special mention 
at the American Exhibition of Recordings of Educational Radio 
Programs held in connection with the Annual Institutes for Edu¬ 
cation by Radio: "Diplomas and Jobs” produced by New York 
Tniven<ity; "The Schocjl of Modern Miracles” produced by the 
SjTokanc Public Scliools; "A Visit to a Coal Mine” produced 
by the Nation’s HchiKilof the Air, Cincinnati; “The SteekWorkers” 
from the series, "Americans at Work,” produced by Columbia 
Broadcasting System; “Meeting the Boss” produced by the Uni- 
versily of Wisconsin. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the School Broadcast Gon- 
fcrcnce, special citations were awarded for utilization activities 
in comicition with two vocational guidance programs for which 
recordings are made: “Dutch Uncles Program,” produced by 
Radio Station KOIN, Portland, Oregon, and the Portland Public 
SchtMih; "Youth Looks to Tomorrow,” produced by State De- 
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partmcnt of Public Instruction and State Board for Vocational 
Education, State of Washington, Seattle. 

Many of these arc not distributed commercially but are avail¬ 
able to some schools for experimental purposes. Transcriptions 
from more recent radio broadcasts are available for use in schools, 
colleges, study groups, and other nonprofit-naaking organiza¬ 
tions. Scripts are frequently revised for use as study guides with 
the transcriptions. Complete information will be given by the 
Educational Radio Script and Transcription Exchange, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

The American Youth Commis-sion of the American Council 
on Education conducted a nation-wide competition to select the 
bt'st recorded radio programs concerning projects conducted by 
and for youth. The six recordings which in the opinion of the 
judges best describe practical and effective programs have been 
duplicated and distributed to hundreds of stations in all parts 
of the country. This series of programs, known as “Youth Speaks 
for Itself,” consists of six double-faced sixteen-inch records at 
33^ revolutions per minute, priced at $1.50 each or $5.00 per 
set, entitled: “The Play’s the Thing,” “The Mixer Council,” 
“A Job Interview Clinic,” “Give Us Another Chance,” “Mutual 
Placement League,” and “My Own Story.” 

The first two in the above list were selected by educational 
and program directors of the three major networks as the best 
programs entered in the contest, judged by these standards: sig¬ 
nificance of project chosen, 40%; audience appeal, 40%; and 
written listener-aids, 20%. The other four were selected because 
of the community youth programs which they describe. 

The Recordings Division of the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation, 152 West 42nd Street, New York City, distributes five 
sixteen-inch records, entitled “Youth Tells Its Story.” Each 
record dramatizes a problem facing American youth, such as the 
need for employment, special individual vocational guidance, 
proper recreational facilities, and adequate health care. After 
each drama a speaker is introduced who describes how his city 
has awakened to the problem of the needs of its youth and how 
it is improving the situation. Record 5, “Our Town Wakes Up,” 
and Record 3, “Help Wanted!” are suitable for both junior and 
senior high school levels. The other records in the series, “Our 
Town’s Asleep,” “After Graduation, What?” and “Nothing’s 
Free But Time,” are useful for senior high school pupils. All 
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in,i> Ui iiM il p.iit <if a puMii' rrlatinns prot^ram with community 
nfM.im/'Scvs'ial bulletins are available which outline the, 
ihtiiJdit pl.iie. of the various cities mentioned in each program, 

E.i! h re< Old sdl-s for Si.50, 

Artumc; the biographical dramatizatioas from w'hich pupils 
ma\ derne indhidual imentivc to worthy endeavor, the follow- 
nu' ictorriiugs ma\ Ire recommended: 

.Mit-lvfif t kOf, I\su ''ixteeii-incli records produced and distributed by 
trtilr'lti« Rt I ordiiigs, IiK Hollywood, Ciallf. $7.50. Episodes 
m hci hie ie\ea! tfie saciilire, labor, and determination which 
ru.uh‘ po-iSililf’ .t major disrovety in the field of physics. 

“Pi-'? R/'kir,/" (rr'ihi. Sixteen-inch record, produced and dis- 

Uilmirfl on loan to m bools, fiee Jifrhaigr, by the Institute of Oral 
and \ (iU.il lahu.ilioti. Radio Division, New Yoi'k City. Focuses 
atteiinon on stnigglos and achievements of Benjamin Franklin, as 
he tiw s born a fiuinfde printer to his country’s foremost amb.a.ssador. 

If a «cftool does not own a standard transcription, play-back, 
or ditle film player net es<ary to play the sixtccn-inch records at 
te\olutloit> per iiihmte, it is often possible to borrow one 
from a local motor dub or automribile or advertising agency. 
Managers of hu al ladio stations may also be approached to re- 
bn.adiast the program under the sponsorship of the school, 
servile clubs, or Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Pfuntograph Remdings 

An iiitrrrstinti experiment with phonograph recordings of in¬ 
terest to husinrssVdncaiurs hits been developed in Colorado, under 
the direction td John T. Lynch, chairman of tlie Department of 
Manag. luent, Marketing, and Advertising, and Roscoe K, Stock- 
ton, head of the Radio Dejtartment, of the University of Denver. 
I lie M-rip of phonograph recordings is entitled “Tips for Job 
Srekcis.” The first unit of three records bears the titles: “How 
to (in to Nhet Yttur Future Buss," “How to Get the Job That 

lavv’ and “How to Lose Your First Job.” These are available 
on a Ifiaii basis. 

In tfie field of business education, useful recordings are a set 
d three seiretarial training records produced by the Gregg Pub- 
hdiing C.ompaiiy under the supervision and direction of the RGA 
Manufai. tilting Comjiany. One of the records demonstrates the 



correct use of the telephone in business conversations; another 
trives examples of the proper reception of various types of business 
killers; and the third shows how to apply for a secretarial position. 

It is almost impossible to teach business students how to re¬ 
ceive callers or answer the telephone solely through the use of the 
printed page or the lecture. Phonograph records provide one 
way of solving this problem. They also inject vitality into the 
elassrooro activities and give a much-needed flexibility to the 
training program. These records will undoubtedly be followed 
by others, covering phases of business education that lend them¬ 
selves to this type of audio-visual education. 

If a school has a public address system equipped to play 
records, they may be played in a central office and tuned into 
several classrooms, like a broadcast. The above-mentioned secre¬ 
tarial records may be played on any phonograph. 

'fhere are two publications which contain evaluations of gen¬ 
eral educational recordings. Recordbigs Jot School Use was pre¬ 
pared in 1942 in collaboration with the Recordings Division, 
American Council on Education. The evaluation service will be 
continued in yearly supplements.* Educational Recordings for Class¬ 
room Use was prepared by the Association of School film Libraries, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 1940, 50 f 

The teaclier interested in using broadcasts and recordings in 
the classroom may receive helpful suggestions from the Educa¬ 
tional Radio Script and Transcription Exchange. This service 
was set up in the Office of Education, Washington, D.G., to 
promote more effective local broadcasting by educational and 
civic organizations. The services include: 

1. Radio scripts: a central clearinghouse for the exchange of educa¬ 
tional scripts. Catalog will be sent for lofi. 

2. Production aids: radio manual, radio glossary, handbook of sound 
effects, book list. 

3. Infomiation and idea exchange: general information pertaining 
to educational radio programs, radio instruction, sources of infor¬ 
mation, survey summaries, bibliographies, articles and reports, 
and personal consultation. 

4. Recordings: recordings of some radio programs are sold at cost. 
A manual containing suggestions concerning the use of the record¬ 
ings in the classroom is available. 


+ Published by the World Book Company. 
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lh<' .i!r!i tc.ahfr keep abreast of the developments in 
ihi? bell! by rrb raiig to the educational journals which describe 
dir iirw of Ir.iining. 

IjS umys 

hnira a tiuvey made of methods of utilizing the vocational 
finnd.inre broadia‘*ts jiiesentcd over the American School of the 
Air. nc'if!,® lame many constructive suggestions and evi- 
drtucs that the radio can he most effective as a vigorous and 
tsrnrh implement of imparting information about occupations. 

hiiiniiif '. vcci'c sent to the schools which had requested the 
ureklv Mijige^tinn *.heet on the utilization of these broadcasts, 
ifie ;}*,o leplies ici rived from fiirty-two states presented sub¬ 
stantial agti'eriirnt that teachers should prepare their pupils in 
adcatiu' hy giving aiqiropriate readings and by orienting them 
to the problem to be treated. They also agreed that a post- 
broadia-'t dis«ussi<m is highly important to intelligent listening 
and inoiics ihat the implications of the broadcast are thoroughly 
imdcrstiMnl. 

'I'he methods of preparation for the broadcasts and the utiliza¬ 
tion of them included various use.s of the reading lists; many 
of discussing the program and reporting on the assigned 
tojuis; uses of the blackboard, bulletin boarclj and visual aids; 
and nuiny techniques for introducing the subject of making ra¬ 
tional jiLms for a field of work in which one can contribute his 
best service and derive maximum satisfaction. 

According to the choice of programs which the pupils liked 
iK'st, the topics icmsidcring general problems of occupational life 
were more popular than those dealing with specific fields, and 
the dramatic skits w^ere better liked than the interviews. The 
States that led in the number of schools reporting use of these 
broadcasts were New York, Pennsylvania, California, and Wis¬ 
consin. 


Telivimn 

Television, the combination of radio and the screen, is ex- 
|K\tcd to become an increasingly effective and popular' aid to 
insmiction. Ki nds of work which have been described on the 


» tiemude. Report prt^oited to National Vocational Guidance 

C‘ipvclatid, Ohio, Fcbi 34., 193^. 



radio can be portrayed with all the vividness and directness of 
the motion picture. Television will provide the opportunity for 
many held studies of types of occupations available both in the 
home community and in more distant regions. The alert business 
teacher will consult the chief broadcasting and telecasting com¬ 
panies about their brochures and suggestions on the use of tele- 
visioHj when these become available. 

SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER FOR THE EFFECTIVE 

USE or vocational guidance broadcasts 

Better results will be accomplished, from both classroom and 
home listening, when assignments are carefully planned. The 
following suggestions are presented to assist the teacher to mo¬ 
tivate pupils to participation in thought-provoking activities; 

1. Effective use of the broadcasts necessitates preliminary and fol¬ 
low-up discussions. 

2. Arrangements should be made for listening in regular classroom 
rather than in auditorium, gymnasium, or large-room settings. 

3. By raising questions in advance that may be answered by the 
broadcast, independent thinking may be elicited. 

4. Broadcasts may be used as an introduction to occupational 
problems and conditions and may serve as a springboard to further 
investigation; they should be considered as a type of assignment 
to stimulate the class to further pursuit of the topic, 

5. Not all listening should be compulsory. Topics concerning specific 
fields of occupational life are less popular than those dealing with 
general problems; on those programs, voluntary listening may be 
approved. 

6. The teacher should give close attention to the broadcast; if he 
marks papers or reads a book while it is in progress, pupils will be 
encouraged to do likewise, 

7. If new points of view arouse and intensify pupils’ interests, class¬ 
room procedure should allow for immediate investigation of those 
topics. 

8. To utilize “leading-on” values of the broadcast, supplementary 
reading, interview with workers, reading of biography, and visits 
to places of employment should be permitted to grow out of the 
discussion following the program. Pupils should be encouraged 
to suggest ways of further exploring the subject. 

9. Opportunities should be provided for notations of interest during 
the program and for creative expression, either oral or written, 
immediately following the broadcast. 
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ii\ I’jfpiN 4iiiij!d !‘r rm l'> inak<* n nitical ajipraisal of thr 

^ .uui ihs.uhaiita^r': nftlu' types ol'wurk diseussed. 
u t Jiiuj* irtv*ti dinuld he iii.ule l>el\\ecii the eurreiil, Mptplenientdry 
,i,!id tii^ih.iiid lulotiii.uinu fiiulisht'd liy the br(»ad(a.st and the 
ptmr'd iii(<'jniaf("n in rh<' Jilir.ities. 
li I be pi(*Knirn t.in !x‘ intd as a stimulus tn indcpeiulcnt analysis 
uTul sbitikiiiu 1»\ iui;int’ ilie Kimpaiistni of opinion heard on the 
>a<li" null that of ht. ai uoiker.s in the necup.itions discussed. 

1 in .ippiahe the s.due of the promaiii, sunie idea should be oli- 
t.unfd .IS In how the iiio.uliast iiidut-iKe.s the pupils’ thinking, 
\amn’: the inelisi'tl to suu the hroadtasL —-disoiissions, student 
es .diiatinui. f niii i'-iiis, letui''. to Inoadeast station, coinnients, le- 
pniH, (i.jinai .iritl inifiini.il le^ts, imitations, draniatizatinn.s, qiies- 
tii>rin,<itt\ Of siKinlaneitii'. leileetiotis. 


AnsK.NMKNTS R)R pupils 

!, Irii lude a tadlu leeierv eohunu in the .school paper with student 
t (fftiinf 111' -ind d' 'I riptious of the vue.itional guidanee prograiTi.s. 

j Ihauiau/e line Ilf the skits given on tlie air, using a script, 
iihtained triim Minuc' given on [i.iges ;54'';i5. 

i Ptrp.ur .m oiiginal .Mtipt or adapt one from a manuscript of 
an .11 tii.il hin.idi.ist that eniitains information about one or more oc- 
t tipatii tiis 

p Wiiie to till* station from which you heard the broadcast and 
give vhui hinieu leaetion to it. 

f,. 1 here lue usually a do/eti or more programs dealing with vo- 
(.itiiius on the ait every season. Listen to one of these for .several 
weeks and leqKitt to tiie t l.iss, so the members may be informed about 
bioadtast,« tliey ni.iy want to hear. 

b Review one of the voeational guidanec broadcasts for the 
class, as you would leview a hmik. 

7, IH,( US' one of the voi alional guidaiK e broadcasts which most 
of the < lass heard If the puigrain is a diaiiia, would you have acted 
as the I harm tns did.’’ Would you have arrived at a diJl'erent solution? 
Ifisi tu' salient fai ts, debatable issues, .signilieant philo.sophy, and con- 
dill t an unbi.ised discu-ssion of die program and its merits. 

a. Aruiuge a bulletin board announcement of current vocational 
Kuidawe hroadeavts, with names of stations, titles of broadcasts time 
t»l programs, etc. ’ 

p, UornpiBirig directly on the typewriter, type a summary and 
r^pi^rt of a nxoadcast dealing with business occupations 

10. C'.ompare the opinions expressed over the air with those in 
Uioks written by successful workers in the same occupation. 
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II. Td practice outlining, jot down a brief outline of a program 
from .several .series of voeaticnial guidance piograms. If you were 
writing seiijits, would you use the same method of organization that 
the script writer did? 

I a. Select coinmitlees to listen to some of the broadcasts during 
out-of-.school hours. Have several pupils leport on the same program 
to bring out different points of view, different evaluations, and dif¬ 
ferent emphases that may be compaicd or contrasted. 

13. Recjucst the broadcasting companies to send you any hand¬ 
books or reading lists vsdiich accompany their programs. 

14. Assume that you are a secretary and your employer has asked 
you to t.ikc notes at a committee meeting and to summarize the im- 
poitmit details. Listen to one of the broadcasts concerning social, 
political, or business economy and take notes on the main ideas pre¬ 
sented. Clomposing at the typewritci, prepare your report. 

13. Assume that your employer has asked you to report on the 
ideas presented in some radio program sucli as “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air.” Take notes, organize, and summarize what has 
been said. 

16 Take direct dictation ftom a newscast and transcribe on the 
typewriter. 

17, Listen to commercial announcements, make a brief study 
of radio advertising, and report on some of the basic advertising 
techniques employed. 

18. Study the vocabulary used in broadcasts related td the field 
of business. Write down new words, discuss their meanings, write 
them in shorthand, and have them dictated to you so you may prac¬ 
tice writing and transcribing them. 
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IV 


The Use of Graphic Materials 

I N addition to the aids described in the previous chapters, there 
are other visual aids which help to give a vivid portrayal of 
the available kinds of work. Knowing that high school boys 
and girls arc indifferent to the commonplace and curious about 
the picturesque, the ingenious teacher will utilize displays, pic¬ 
tures, posters, bulletin boards, illustrations, photographs, graphs, 
and pictorial charts to attract their wandering attention. Strik¬ 
ingly graphic and vivid pictorial materials are abundantly avail¬ 
able in periodicals, newspapers, advertising material, and exhibits 
which arc designed to attract and inform. 

Pupil activity in selecting these graphic materials and planning 
for their use will render more effective results. 

jT. Pamphlet and Picture Display 

Any teacher or counselor who aims to provide a bird’s-eye 
view of the workaday world will establish a file in which to keep 
pamphlets, pictures, clippings, and other loose pieces of informa- 
tion about occupations. Attractive, provocative, and informative 
as they are, however, pamphlets and pictures are too often left 
in their places in classroom libraries, where their usefulness is 
concealed behind the bland fa9ade of steel filing cabinets. 

To remedy this situation, a weekly calendar of exhibits, al¬ 
lowing for committees to change the pamphlet and picture dis¬ 
plays, frequently lures new patrons to the files where they may 
glimpse their unsuspected resources. Against a background of 
bright, suitably colored poster paper, even the dullest pamphlet 
covers attract notice. Various legends attract many an indif¬ 
ferent glance to profitable inspection and stimulate pupils to be¬ 
come curious and interested in a variety of new occupations. 

In arranging the pamphlet and picture display, pupils will 
examine what is available in the file and will supply from modern 
photographic advertising in current magazines additional clip¬ 
pings and pictures to make the display more dramatic, vivid, and 
attractive. When pupils are familiar with the files, circulation 
statistics soar most gratifyingly. Once pupils have been made 
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.nv.ir*" I'!' these Miunes »if iiifiirmation they go dircrtly to the 
Sties tti .tiistrnriit regiiLir reading matter. Practieally 
evrtv in<!i\i(!tia! vvlio has .it any time eo-operated in a display 
trm.iitis the lile's gratel'ul and rnthnsiastic supporter. 

I hr pii lures help t(t tall attention to the pamphlets. An in- 
tetest tngendereil b) one <tf the little hrocluire.s, in turn, fre- 
([ueTitlv ttises a teat her the (tpportuiiity to introduce the inquirer 
to IhMslx on the vittie nr related .suhjeets, 

1 hr displavs in Illustrations 6 and 7 were arranged by pupils, 

ih Di\pl(iy of Books about Occupations 

An e!fn the nu'thod of promoting the reading of books about 
votafior^^ .ind of em tnn.iging the veriliration and authentiration 
of the inforniation in thenr k ti» request groups of pupils to ar- 
ranije weekK (li-.pja>s of printed matter in the classroom or in 
the libriiiy. 

Matty of the biogi apliies and career stories preserrt the require¬ 
ment'. ptohlems, ple.isure.s, and future possibilities of selected fields 
<tf ■work that .'ire being considered by young people today. Pupils 
ma> f>e urged to determine tshether the contents apply to present- 
day Kinditions, to gi't an opinion of the book from someone ac¬ 
tually engaged in th.it oc cupation today, and to select for display 
only those bcjoks which give iiutheutic information. 

A weli-dc-igned hook display is more successful in attracting 
attention, arousing interest, and creating a desire to read when 
built around a speeihe dominating theme. As in commercial 
advertising, the use of abstract designs, pictorial symbols, decora¬ 
tive elements, balance, symmetry, and color is resjronsible for the 
anmunt cd atteruiou which a display will receive. 

hot arranging an exhibit around a central theme, suggestions 
may tw* st‘( tired from the photographs numbered 9 and 10. A 
cinplav (entered around “For Better Gardens, Dig Here First,” 
WAS arianged by the art department, agricultural .shop, and 
library of FIcrshey, Pa., Industrial School. The Photography 
Glub (d the school made and developed photographs of the 
HoughviUe Branch of the Indianapolis, Indiana, 
public library also arranged an Interesting display around “Books 
Helped 1 his Garden Grow." 

ir Pi'^ttojfraph bearing number i was taken in West Bend 
High Sch™)!, where a browsing corner is set aside for the use 
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(if the commercial students and furnished with reference books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals pertaining to their work. This dis- 
pla\' was arranged for the information of students who contem¬ 
plate entering the field of business. 

Job Thermometer of Want Ads 

A useful source of information regarding current occupational 
trends and opportunities is the “Help Wanted” sections of news¬ 
papers, Positions advertised in a newspaper may be tabulated 
and compiled to present local and recent data. Weekly, monthly, 
semester, and yearly summaries may be prepared and charted 
into a job thermometer to show trends and the current oppor¬ 
tunities in the area served by the newspaper. 

By making and examining these job trend charts, pupils learn 
to observe the nature of industry’s immediate needs and to con¬ 
sider relative job securities and seasonal fluctuations. The sta¬ 
tistics from the tabulations compiled over a period of time reveal 
certain occupational trends for the information of the counselor 
in his constant study of progressive or regressive trends in employ¬ 
ment within various occupations. 

An interesting comparison may be made between the number 
of advertisements of the current month with the classified sum¬ 
mary of “Help Wanted” listed in the New York Times, for the month 
of October 1941 *: 


Stenographer 

177 

Accountant 

159 

Bookkeeper 

126 

Secretary 

68 

Collector 

11 

Multigraph Operator 

11 

Cashier 

6 


Posters 

A strong picture with a catchy caption will be most effective 
in capturing pupil interest. 

Many (devices have been used to encourage pupils to plan 
and prepare posters. For the career night conference, open to 
parents, at the White Plains, New York, High School, each 


* C:ollins, Dwane R, "Want Ads Give Students Leads.” 
twml Guidance Magazine, pp. 435-37, March 1941, 


Occupations, the Voca. 
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njrmlfrr <tf the art <“hiss« sclcrts a field of work and illustrates a 
worker in his repvilar environment for the corridor art 

tlispLiv. 

AtCh-velami. in order to focus the attention of young people 
nu the need foi' vocational guidance in planning their careers, the 
Jewish V«rational Service, in co-operation with the Council Edu¬ 
cational Alliaiue, sponsors a contest for posters by young people, 
(kish prizes are olfercd for the best posters submitted. The prize- 
winning ]>osters, including those which receive honorable men¬ 
tion, are asailablc for display at various schools and settlement 
houses. The contest is uoii-scctarian and is open to any person 
in tlir county who has not reached the age of cji. Posters must 
have ,i theme pi'itairiing tet the question of vocational guidance 
aiid .irc judged on originality, pertinence to vocational guidance, 
iiaftsrnaiiship, and design. 

In Piiehlo, Colorado,* a high school instructor placed on the 
hlat klKcard ledge large envelopes marked with occupational titles. 
Each pujiil was asked to place his name on an envelope and to 
(()-o}X'tate in preparing a poster on a subject of interest. All 
pupils placed dippings and pictures in all envelopes. Within two 
months they had collected more material than they were able 
to use on the posters; it was incorporated into growing scrap- 
IxKiks and later added to the occupational file. 

According to another plan, each student may select some 
btisiaess occupation and type ten or more statements concerning 
it. Illustrative articles clipped from available magazines and 
attractively mounted with the typed notes complete the poster, 

These posters may be suspencled from a horizontally placed 
wire at the top of the blackboard or along the walls. 

Calendars, charts, placards, or similar surfaces about to be 
discarded may be saved by the teachers for use as bases for posters. 
Material may be mounted by either staples or paste. For example, 
the Anri-Tubercular Christmas Seal placards arc available after 
CJhiistmas in many schools, banks, post offices, and libraries, and 
have exc eptionally gCK)d standards. 

A Set of prrsters may be borrowed from the Occupational In¬ 
formation and Guidance Servdcc, Office of Education, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., for the cost of one-way transportation. One or more 
posters for each of the major occupational groups and divisions, 


Elfetive readme With Posters.” Balance Sheet, November 1941. 
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as rlassified in The Duimimy of Occupational Titles, contain photo¬ 
graphs, made available through the courtesy of the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, and appropriate cap¬ 
tions and items of significant information. 

Clolorful cardboard posters make a very attractive exhibit to 
call attention to the various fields of work. They can stimulate 
students of business subjects to prepare similar posters on the 
subjects included in the clerical and sales occupations, and the 
managerial and office occupations. If pictures from the clipping 
and picture file are stapled on the posters, they may be returned 
to the file at the end of the exhibit. (See Illustration 12.) 

Each class may be divided into committees to choose some 
of the titles for which they will search for appropriate pictures 
■showing workers at typical tasks and items of information about 
trends and current opportunities. Posters prepared on the titles 
on pages 237-238 would supply a panoramic view of the occu¬ 
pational activities in clerical and sales work. 

5. The Bulletin Board 

Committees of pupils may be asked to utilize the collection 
of pamphlets, pictures, and clippings and arrange occasional 
bulletin board displays. Materials should be selected which show 
the duties, requirements, opportunities, and conditions of work. 
If pupils are given sets of business magazines, they may extract 
pictures from them that will supplement the current collection. 
Each folder in the clipping file becomes a loose-leaf scrapbook 
which is being built for class use. 

A picture,^ poster, display line, or slogan should be so placed 
on the bulletin board as to serve as the centraUzing theme for 
the accompanying explanatory material. If an object or exhibit 
on a display table can be combined with the bulletin board, as 
shown in Illustration 14, it will attract greater attention. 

A plan for the student use of the bulletin board may be 
adapted from the description in “The Bulletin Board as a Teach¬ 
ing Device” by B. J. R, Stolper, available in reprint form from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity (i 5 c 5 )- This plan was used by creative writing classes, but 
some of the same ideas could be utilized for displays about work 
and workers. Some of the student suggestions as they formulated 
them are: 
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FUPir. RF.GtTLATIONS ON USE OF BULLETIN BOARD 


1. Mark nil the hulirtin lioard into four equal, vertical divisions. 

2. I‘nf liea(iint;s over each division: Books Worth Reading 

IkPtks Worth Nothing ... ’ 

q. Do tlie he.tdings attractively Print them in India ink, or in 
derrnt (oior.s 

4. I he editor is responsihle. Let him print his name on his heading 

sj. It's tiK! much wink for one person; have a committee of editors 
for cat h tlepai trnent. Besides, some of the rest of us would like a 
chance! 

6 Hou long diall a piece stay put? It will get stale. The board 
vill iti-l raeii-iowded. No .single piece may remain for more than 
.1 wftk ufir lf’\s than two days. 


7. Him shall we kiuiw how long a piece has been up there? That’s 
c.e;\' Mark it with the dale it was put up, and with the date 
when it w.is taken dmvn. And while you’i'e at it, you may as 
well mark the dale aiid the source of its appearance in print- 
><Hi may need tin- information later. ’ 

a. Whn\ to own the stiitF when it Ls removed from the bulletin 
hoard? Some of it is aAvfully interc.sting. Some of it is valuable 
tor notelwKiks, setapljmrks, picture and dipping file, etc. Well 
the one who owned it in the first place has first right to it. After 
him, the editors may divide the material, as a sort of payrnent for 
doiriM' ail tlie wmk of .seleeting and arranging 
9. 'Vou can't squahllie over the ownership of the clippings every day. 
Put the discards in separate folders according to the department' 
and divide tliem all at the end of the term. ’ 


10. Ws, and don't forget to make the editors of each department keep 
within their own rightful space on the bulletin board. Some of 
them are gcppirig, 

n. fkhtura are entitled only to the space they actually use, unless 
they need their blank space for some special cficct. 
m. At the end ol each week, the class sits as a sort of jury Wc hand 
down awards for interest and attractiveness of the various de¬ 
partments pitted against each other. The awards are to be ac- 
ti.iirn only, of course. 


Prfpiirmg and Filing Mounted Materials 

This is a day of enriched materials in teaching. Teachers 

usiblj form."^*" effectively unless they are put in 


Iittures and clippings of ephemeral value must be collected 
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(luirkly, used while they are current, and discarded promptly. 
However, those of more permanent value must be carefully 
initLinted, properly labeled, and made easily accessible. 

One method of using newspaper clippings and pictures is to 
group them in the twenty-seven classifications given in Chapter 
XX\' and paste them on the twenty-seven different-colored 
mounting papers. "When they are not posted on the bulletin 
boards, they may be filed in the proper folders with the pam¬ 
phlets. By using a variety of colors, all clippings on one subject 
may have a uniform background. This method gives the pupil 
practice in classifying, filing, pasting, and artistic arrangement, 
as well as in surveying the large number of ways of earning one’s 
living. 

If supplies for mounting are not available locally, they may 
he obtained from the Practical Supply Company, Chicago, or 
Milton Bradley Company, Chicago or New Brunswick, N.J. 
Clipping envelopes, guide cards, and filing supplies may be or¬ 
dered from Gaylord- Brothers, Syracuse; Remington Rand, Buf¬ 
falo, N.Y.; Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Company, Rochester, N.Y.; 
or Shaw Whilker, Muskegon, Mich. 

Some attractive mounting paper can be salvaged from covers 
of advertising booklets before they reach the wastebasket. The 
covers of the book publishers’ quarterly announcements and of 
travel circulars are often made of extra fine and highly colored 
paper. These covers make attractive mounting material for mis¬ 
cellaneous pictures; they can be used again and again by pasting 
a clipping on top of an older and smaller one. Pasting with 
rubber cement is very satisfactory, or the clipping may be stapled 
on the mount so that it may be removed and replaced by another. 

Another source of discarded material that may add variety 
and color to the bulletin board display is the book of wallpaper 
samples, donated by a neighborhood wallpaper dealer. The pastel 
sliadcs arc suitable for posters, signs, and mounts. The figured 
and flowered papers serve as colorful backgrounds for exhibits of 
books and photographs. White paper printed with gay polka- 
dots may be used for announcements. India ink may be used 
on most of the wallpaper surprisingly well. Also, cardboard let¬ 
ters cut out of the backs of tablets may be covered with flowered 
wallpapers to spell out an attractive caption, using different but 
harmonizing papers for the various letters. 

Many commercial photographers recommend dry mounting 
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irt ii simple method producing the neatest and smoothest results. 
Instead (tl'a liquid adhesive, dry mounting employs a thin sheet 
(d" p,i{>er i t^ated with a resinous substance. This dry mounting 
ti^5ur is InterjHrvcd between the picture and the mount and the 
whole su1)jected to a ctjmbination of heat and pressure. The 
Eastman Kodak Ck)., Rochester, N.V., and Seal, Inc., Shelton, 
Gnnm. manufacture the mounting tissue and furnish descriptive 
literature, 

directions for mounting clippings and pictures 

I. Clut out the picture nr aiticle neatly, preserving the title, descrip¬ 
tion, or explanatory caption. 

а. lyiK* on it the name and rlatc of the publication from which it 
is tlipjied. 

3. Sfiec t the color of the mounting for the classification agreed upon. 

4. Arrange in sets, for mounting on paper of uniform size, the clip¬ 
pings, pictures, or pertinent illustrative materials which are re- 
hited. 

5. Foi other pictorial aids, cut the mounting two to four inches 
larger than the picture or clipping to be mounted. 

б. If the picture or clipping is square, place the mount so that the 
iKittom margin will be slightly wider than that at the top and 
.sides. If the picture is longer vertically, the bottom margin should 
Ite widest, the top margin next in width, and the sides narrower. 
If the picture is longer horizontally, the bottom should be ^videstJ 
the side margin next, and the top narrowest. 

7. When the picture is exactly straight, mark its position on the 
mounting with a light pencil dot at each corner, and turn it over 
to apply the paste or mucilage. 

a. A rubber cement can be used without danger of wrinkling or 
warping. 1 he space on the mounting should be coated with a 
thin layer of the cement. The back of the picture should be coated 
similarly, and Ixnh should be permitted to dry. After both 
surfaces have become thoroughly dry, place the picture in position 
on the movinting board with the c orners exactly on each pencil dot. 

9. Press down firmly with a soft cloth or with the hands. 

10. If a liquid adhesive has been used, place the freshly mounted 
flipping under a heavy weight to be pressed until dry. If pressed 
between the pages of a magazine, place a sheet of plain white 
paper (wer the clipping, so the print will not rub off on the damp 
clipping. 

11. If dry mnuiiting is used, cut the tissue the same size as the picture. 
Place the picture face up on the mount. Then place a sheet of 
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paper over the whole. Apply a medium hot iron and press 
firmly for a few seconds. Keep picture under pressure for a few 
minutes after removing from the hot press in order to prevent it 
from curling, 

12 . The identification — subject classification and code number — 
may be either typed on the mounting card or typed on a piece 
of gummed paper and fastened on the mount. 

13- Type the title or legend as concisely as possible on gummed label 
of standard size and center it under the picture. 


Filing Pictures^ Posters, Clippings 

Pictures and clippings are filed with pamphlets in the occu¬ 
pational file. If the class has no filing cabinet, a cardboard 
carton or fruit crate will serve as a utility filing case. On the 
outside of the case paste wallpaper, oil cloth, or colorful maga¬ 
zine covers. At the end of the semester, the clippings, pictorial 
aids, and graphic materials may be donated to the library for 
the permanent files of information about occupations. 

Sources of Pictures 

Sources of pictorial material covering occupations are many 
and varied, when a class acquires the habit of searching for them. 
Discarded books and magazines, advertising folders, rotogravure 
sections of newspapers, and book jackets are all rich in pos¬ 
sibilities. Use attractive colored pictures from magazines such 
as Fortune and The National Geographic to brighten a bulletin board 
display of newspaper clippings and draw attention to important 
items. For example, the August 1940 issue of the latter con¬ 
tains pictures of the marble packer, glass blower, china chipper, 
glassware decorator, and clothespin packer. Subscribers in the 
community will frequently contribute old copies for building a 
picture file in the library. Color sheets reproduced from various 
issues of The National Geographic Magazine, i6th and M Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., are offered for for 48 sheets or 50^ 
for g6 sheets, to be selected from a large list of available subjects. 
Most of the pictures deal with scenic or scientific interests, although 
some of them represent workers in various vocations and avoca¬ 
tions. Especially good pictures of workers achieving “better 
things for better living through chemistry” may be found in The 
Du Pont Magazine (Wilmington, Delaware). 

An example of photographs available r-nef may 
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ttliMitu'd from thr brnihurc, Engineering Fellows, distributed by 
ifie piiblii ity (Irfi.irtmcnt of Pratt & Wliitney Aircraft, East Hart- 
liinl, t’niiii. A triitrr spread of four pictures showing young 
\sniiien at work, testing, analyzing, drafting, and planning, forms 
a splt ndid (aption around which to arrange a display on aircraft 
engineeiing service for women. 

1 he hroi'hure (-ntitled SugarSpice, distributed by Remington 
R.uid, Inc., includes pictures of several employers giving dicta¬ 
tion to (heir .sccretaiic's; tliesc also provide attractive additions 
to a hidletin hoard display. 

•Some good pii tures of workers are included in the Visualized 
Cluiin ulvim Seties published by Creative Educational Society 
Mankato, Minnesot.i, in 1940. Discussion questions and a de¬ 
scription f*f cai h pidiire are given on the reverse side. Two 
general ph tures in the “edneation” classification, labeled: “What 
Cour-< ^ Shall I Take?” and “What Shall I Plan To Be?” make 
approfiriaie posters around which to build a bulletin board dis- 
plav nl 011 upational inliirmation. 


Some ol the inexpensive books provide good photographs with 
brief explanatory captions, such as the fifty-cent book, See How 
We [l>i?E I'Crosset and Dunlap, 19^0). One hundred and fifteen 
iimiMudlv go<Kl photographs are reproduced on fifty-eight pages 
in f/c(y}day Oicupahom (Heath, 19J.1) and 72 pictures on^^sixty-iwo 
pages in Otcupalums Today (Ginn, 1943), showing workers engaged 
in eaJi of the major occupational cIa,ssifications of the United 
StattN Census. Here are picture.s of ranchers, fruit growers 
lumlH-r workers, miners, quarrymen, roadbuilders, glass workers’ 
transfxrrtation workers, bakers, canners, stockyard workers leather 
tanners, shoeinakers, textile and garment workers, sawyers car- 
fx-nters, machinists, automobile workers, gasoline station attend¬ 
ants, and deneal workc:rs. all actively engaged in their occupations 
Issues unhnldmg America contain many photographs of people 
at work, as do the Picture Fact Books (Harper, 8o^i). Office 
Werte of the ast-named series contains pictures of the first office 
workers as well as (ffiiee workers in action today. Books of this 
diaraeter opened at the appropriate pages, may be placed on the 
table undemcatli the bulletin board. As the books become 
worn, new copies may be ordered for reading and the old ones 
taken to pieces for building up a good occupitional picture file 
^mturcs obtained in this manner would cost less than two cents 
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Piciure Holders or Covers 

'The attractiveness of pictures may be enhanced by the use 
of picture holders. The sheen as well as the protective quality 
makes these useful for displaying bulletin board material. 

A celluloid picture holder, in various sizes, suitable for dis¬ 
play purposes is sold by Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 
A sheet of highly transparent celluloid is eyeleted on three sides 
to a backing of stiff photomount. The fourth side is open to 
permit the easy insertion of picture or clipping. 

The Vita Specialties Company, 693 Broadway, New York 
City, manufactures another style of picture holder, the back of 
which is made of dark-brown pressboard and the face of trans¬ 
parent, noninflammable lumarith, available in various sizes, at 
prices ranging from fifteen cents and above, depending on size 
and quantity. 

A pliofilm page protector is manufactured by the Protex 
Products Company, Jersey City, N.J., and distributed by their 
dealers. It is clear, transparent, waterproof, and punched on 
the open ends for thumbtacking. 

A fourth style with bound edges is available at the five-and- 
ten cent stores. 

Display Materials 

The posters, exhibits, and bulletin board displays designed to 
direct pupil attention to current vocational information are in 
constant competition with professional advertising and display. 
Keen competition for the large reading, radio, and motion-pic¬ 
ture audiences basic to commercial success has forced the display 
technicians of the radio, cinema, and best selling books to apply 
every technique of attention-gettiirg known to psychological sci¬ 
ence. They successfully use the simplified design, abstract sym¬ 
bols, pictographs, color, slogans, attractive lettering, and display 
elevations. Therefore, some display and advertising materials 
which would meet certain professional standards should be made 
available to pupils, if the displays are to attract the reader’s 
interest. 

Display Elevations 

The variety of height and the feeling of depth essential for 
arranging successful window displays can be secured only through 
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thr usr nf cJispLiy rkvatidiis. A wide variety of these may be 
used. The inexi»Vnsi\T dispiay elevation shown in photograph 
numhet p» is the hl.uk enameled eaidboard box. Varieties of 
(oinieatrd {)a|jrt< i an he used, with the addition of papei caps 
oi Clowns, to fashion self-supporting display elevations at a 
nominal tost. Structural glass blocks, which may be arranged 
rile, thelv in building dis}days, may be purchased from the Pitts- 
burgli Plate tdass C'.onipany, 45(3 North St. Clair Street, Chicago. 
Si/e h" by iV by for ‘^26 each; 8" by B" by 4" for 565* each; 
12*’ by r/" by 4" for Si.50 each. 

Other ty]>e,s of display elevations may be obtained from Gar¬ 
rison-Wagner Company, riiay Locust Street, St. Louis, or Adler- 
Jonrs t:ornparn, ,')gi South Wabash Avenue, Cliicago. 


Display Dtkr.s 

Any poster or bulletin board display is only as good as its 
lettering. Compare tlie dignity of the letters in Illustrations 9 
or r", with the sagging, illegible letters of many amateur efforts. 

The letters used in the posters in pictures 6 and 7 are the 
cardbfMid cut-out letters in the classic alphabet, available in 
seven colors from the Dennison Mfg. Co. at a price of for 
each of the three-inch letters, one cent for each of the | inch 
letters, two cents for the two-inch letters, and three cents for the 
four-inch letters. 

WofKlen letters, 2^" by ij" by -I" may be purchased from 
Woolworth's Five-and-Ten Cent Stores for one cent apiece, un¬ 
finished. They may be used in the natural finish or painted witlr 
casein or poster color paint. 

The letters in the table display in photograph 46 are Mitten’s 
White Composition Display Ix'tter.s, available in a variety of 
styles and sizes from the Garrison-Whigner Company, 32G W. 
Adams Street, Chicago, and 1C27 Locust Street, St. Louis, as 
well as from many display firm.s. The letters may be purcliascd 
for fKfttcr or table display use; for poster or bulletin board, the 
letter is equipped wdth steel pins by which it can be affixed to 
any soft background; fur table display use, the pinless type is 
designed to be used free-standing by inserting in grooved tracks 
which are sold for this purpose. The letters are sold by the font 
or by the separate letter. A font of 233 characters in the two- 
inch size sells for $9.00; individual letters are eight cents each. 
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The poster shown in the background of Illustration i6 is let¬ 
tered with the Norcross assorted detachable letters sold in many 
stationery stores — 8o gummed letters for ten cents. 

Letters shown on the posters numbered 25 are Willson’s 
Gummed Paper Letters which may be secured from the Tablet 
& Ticket Company, 1019 W. Adams Street, Chicago, or many 
stationery stores, at 10 letters for eight cents in the larger size (P- 
25I and 10 letters for five cents in the smaller size (P-21). 

Another helpful device for rapid hand lettering is “The Letter 
Perfect Lettering Guide” manufactured by Gardinell, Montclair, 
N.J., and sold by many stationery and artists’ supply stores for 
one dollar. The largest letter which may be made with the guide 
is I inch high and i inch wide. 


Composition Boards and Background Papers 

The display" Re-discovering Home Sweet Home” (number 13) 
illustrates the eftectiveness of background. The window featured 
books on hobbies, leisure-time activities, table and parlor games, 
and simple handicrafts. The decor of the display was a back¬ 
ground of rose-strewn wallpaper before which was placed a table 
draped in the Victorian manner with deep-green sateen, bearing 
a modern version of an old-fashioned oil lamp and other Vic¬ 
torian bric-a-brac. Presented at the time when gasoline rationing 
went into effect, it caught the attention when there was much 
speculation as to how stay-at-homes were going to spend their 
evenings. Apparently it created a nostalgic longing in the hearts 
of the observers, for the books in the display quickly disappeared 
from the shelves. 

Composition boards available under a number of trade names, 
such as “compo-board,” “armor-board,” “upsom board,” and 
“masonite,” are used in the window displays shown in 13 and 46. 

Occasionally a poster issued by agencies employing profes¬ 
sional service and techniques may be adapted for use with an 
CKhibit of vocational books. The right-hand poster shown in 21, 
available without charge from the Saturday Review of Literature, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, contains an arresting cap¬ 
tion “In a War-Torn World Let Good Books Help You,” to 
which is added the book jacket lettering “Pick Your Job and 
Land It.” The words “Plan Your Career” would make an ap¬ 
propriate display line underneath the poster. 
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B«‘anlirul Anti mndt'rn educational advertising which could 
highhglis All cxiiiluf of hooks is released continually liy business 
fonttrsu. and gtncrnmeiu agencies. Pupils may be encouraged 
to olMTVf appiopriatc iwslcrs in .stores, business establishments, 
.Hit! lihuirit's and a^k ftir them when exhibits aic changed. Some 
pu'-tets arc described in the display and publicity methods sec¬ 
tions of the Wihon Lifirarv Bulletin and the Library Journal. 

Cut-ovt Figures 

A bulletin board and tabic display which utilizes colorful 
figures and a poster may be arranged similar to the window dis¬ 
play. ‘'Women at War,” jiitturcd a.s Illustration 14. 

fhi' large bulf-t olored jioster with maroon lettering is flanked 
on cither ‘■itic by maroon display paper, forming a background 
fur rrl.itrd books and pamphlets, arranged so as to follow the 
diagonal pattern of the poster. The colorful figures on the poster 
air cut-out paper dolls, inches tall, obtained in the cut-out 
biHiks, such as Libefty Belles published by the Merrill Publishing 
(k-mpany, C’.hicago, rif/en' Volunlceis: Dolls and Uniforms (Mer¬ 
rill Puhibhing Clonipariy), and Girls in the War (Samuel Lowe 
CAimpany, Kenosha. Wis.), secured’from Woodworth’s Five-and- 
Ten (lent Stores. Services represented on the poster are WAGS 
IVAk’KS, SPARS, MARINES, AWVS, WOW, Nurse’s Aid’ 
Victory Gardener, and Farm Worker. Each doll stands out two 
ini lies from the background on a platform, 2" by 4", made from 
the same material as the poster and glued to it, with the name 
of the .service lettered on the edge of each platform. The gradu- 
atf’d platforms on which the books arc standing are made from 
pastcbiard boxes covered with maroon display paper. On the 
table is a large sheet of buff paper matching the poster. 

If suflkieiit bulletin board is not available, cardboards stapled 
on two discarded calendars will make a serviceable background 
hSee photographs 41 and 47.) Another method of obtaining an 
inrxpeimve bulletin board is to glue together two thicknesses of 
heavy corrugated caidboard with the ribs extending at right 
angles. When thoroughly dry, the front of the board may be 
covered with blotting paper in order to make an attractive color¬ 
ful surface. In the same manner, an inexpensive window shade 
may be u&ed as the fuundation. 
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Sources of Maps, Pasters, Charts 

Excellent maps, posters, and charts dealing with ofEce workers 
ran be obtained from the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Dept, of 
Labor. 


MAPS 

Three colored maps show legal provisions regarding hour and mini- 
innm-wage laws for women workers in the various states. In two 
sizes. For wall use, 39" by 24"; for desk use, 8''' by loY- Free 

POSTERS 

1. America Will Be as Strong as Her Women, 17" by 24". Free 

2. Minimvim Standards for Employment of Women in Industry. 

28" by 38". 10 ^ 

3. The Woman Who Earns — Keeping Her Work Place Safe and 
Comfortable. Two posters, each 30" by 44'''. Free 

CHARTS 
{Each 24’ X 3^"-) 

If the following are brought up-to-date to include 1940 Census 
data, or if classes can add to them, they may well be used: 

1. Women with Gainful Occupations. Bar chart showing the occupa¬ 
tional distribution and progress of women, igio to 1930, with 
definite numbers and percentages. Free 

2. Proportion of Men and Women with Gainful Occupations, 1870- 
1930. Pictorial chart. Free 

3. Number of Men and Women with Gainful Occupations, 1870-1930. 
Pictorial chart. Free 

4. Occupations of Women, 1930. Pictorial chart. Free 

5. Pictorial charts on office workers — six on women in several cities 
and one on men and women in Chicago. Full set, seven charts, 
$1,05, nr individual charts as follows: 

fVomen Office Workers {ig^o Cbtisus): 

Monthly Salary Rate by Occupation, igji 
Monthly Salary Rate by Type of Office. 15^ 

Median of Monthly Salary Rates by Occupation, 

Median of Monthly Salary Rates by City, 

Median of Monthly Salary Rates by Age and Experience. 15^ 
Most Common Hour Schedule. 15^ 

Office Workers in Chicago — Median of Monthly Salary Rates 
i5?l 
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OTHER BOIXETIN BOARD CHARTS 


(-'.hainpaiRn, Illinois, Srnior HiRh Srhool. “ The Champaign Guidance 
Chart'.” Rt'lAiiisnshtp of ^5 scluKii subjccCs to vocations. $[,oo 

The rfiirtcsstT liiMtk Company, lyj Second Avenue, North, Nashville, 
'IVrmrs^re, di%ttilmtes posters or signs which make appropriate 
lai'cls for exhibits of htxtks. Among the titles are ‘"She Strives to 
C'ttmtpirr,.lijts to 'I'eens” (etiquette), “Doctor, Lawyer, Mer¬ 

chant. Cliief.'’ “Help Yourself to a Hobby,” “With Brush, Chisel 
and (h-iytin'" larti, and “Wonder Workers” (modern inventions). 
I ye rath 

Pittdiura;h I’uhlic .Sc hools. “Present Day Opportunities — With Read¬ 
ing Refecerues,” loji 

State Depattnient of Instruction, Pierre, South Dakota. Charts 
based on “Your High School Record —Doc.s It Count?” 5 fri.y^ 

Your Future “Chart of Ocnipational Opportunities.” Large wall 
chart, she yj X 44 inches, presenting educational preparation 
desirable, the nurnlmr of people employed, the aptitudes and 
abilities needed, the range of earnings, and the disadvantages 
of the one hundred occupations in which 96% of all men workers 
and <>fiC *'f all women workers are employed. $2,00. Columbus 
Ohio, 1941. 

Fxlipbone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. “Secretarial Qjualifi- 
ration Chart.” Chart, ai X 31 inches, points out many of the 
essential qualifications which a secretarial student needs to have in 
order to qualify as an Ediphone Voice Writing secretary. Orange 
New Jersey, Free ‘ 

Vocational Tmds, September 1941 “Your Course and Your Career.” 
A double-page “spread” listing high school subjects and examples 
of the CKT'upations to which they may lead. Subtitle: “Every 
High SchfKil Course Is a Key That Will Open the Doors to Certain 
Careers, but None Will Open All Doors — So Be Sure to Choose 
the Right Key.” 

American Asmiation nf Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Accreditation, Requirmenls for Junior Colleges. Wall chart, 
24 X 38 inches, showing entrance requirements for 38 junior 
colleges. 50^1 

A. J. Nyatnim and Co., Chicago, Ill. Hughes American Citizenship 
.Vries. Ikfllrons til, Clerical and Professional. Wall chart, 38 X 48 
iircbes. Ctives occupations, number employed, personal qualifica¬ 
tions, scholastic training, special requirements, and outstanding 
features. 83.75 ^ 

“Carwr Charo.” _ Institute for Research, 537 So. Dearborn Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. Show graphically the routes of promotion and 
rdauonships between jobs in a number of fields 
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EXHIBITS, PAMPHLETS, AND CHARTS 
{Availablefiom Industrial Organizations) 

A list of more than one hundred sources of exhibit materials 
of various kinds available from industries is given in Dent’s The 
Audio-Visual Handbook* and sources of flat pictures are given in 
Modern Methods and Materials for Teaching Science.'] Sample titles 
are given below as an illustration of the various sources from 
which excellent teaching materials may be obtained at very little 
cost- Many industrial organizations are willing to co-operate by 
providing explanatory materials for school use. M^hen corre¬ 
sponding about exhibit materials, it will be well to do so on a 
school letterhead and to explain that the materials are wanted 
for class rather than individual use. Many of the national ad¬ 
vertisers will supply vocational information. 

Armour & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

Booklets on meat industry and excellent food source map showing 
agricultural products of various sections of the United States. 
Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Booklet “The Story of Condensed Milk.” 

Chicago Cork Works Company, 2600 North Crawford Avenue, Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois. 

Very complete exhibit of cork showing manufacture and finished 
products ( 5 1.00). Folders describing the cork industry. 

Chocolate Sales Corporation, Hershey, Pennsylvania 

Educational chart of the manufacture of chocolate and cocoa. 
Ebcrhard Faber Pencil Company, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, New 
York. Circular on the manufacture of pencils, and charts (50ji) 
including samples of pencils and erasers in the various stages of 
production. 

Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., Camden, New Jersey. 

Exhibit of process of manufacturing steel pens, and booklets. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Booklets and exhibits of paper manufacture. 

ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 

I. Using books from your library shelves, classroom library, or 
from a co-operating bookshop, plan a display or a combination bulletin 
board and table exhibit of books about occupations which contain 

♦ Dent, Ellsworth C. The Audio-Visual Handbook. The Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., 194.2. 

t Heiss, Elwood D., Obourn, Ellsworth S , and Hoffman, C. Wesley; Modem 
Methods and Materials for Teaching Science. The Macmillan Company, 1940, 
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.wthf'ntii liiformalion and which ynu can recommend to other readers, 
I MiiK hrnik-i .thnut \(*< ati<inR instead of books about gardening, arrange 
a distilrH ot the '.aiur character as those in Illustrations 9 and 10, 
jnniiid Mime unliving dirine. 

[hr autiinr of thi\ book is interested in a Vocational Guidance 
niiplay Cinntest and offeis an annual five-dollar book prize to 
the Iw-'t dniil.ty that shows careful planning and clever execution, 
judged irofu jihntographs sulimittcd before February first of each year, 
for live years fdllnuing the publication of this book. Send a photo- 
giaph of your display for entrance in this contest to the author. West 
Bend. Wis. Knlncs sliould be accompanied by a full description 
of the Imiletiii iHi.iid, interior exhibit, or window display, including 
intbitti.uion on kinds and sources of material used, cost, and color 
M hcine. If the ([hiiirse adage is true that a “picture is worth a 
tlioiisaiid sMiids," a piitiirc of your exhiliit may remind other schools 
and other pupiis of the inforination to be found in books about occupa¬ 
tions. 

2. If you do not have a large bulletin board, construct one out 
of heavy (ardboatd, large enough to have transparent pockets in which 
to pLii e p.imphlcts and catalogs. At the top, state the occupation 
that is the sulijcit of exhibit for the week Below this insert mono- 
gi.ipks ill transfiaient pockets. Below the monographs, place catalogs 
of sthi'ols viheie ttaining may be obtained in this field. Mounted 
pictures. nev..spaper dippings, magazine articles, graphs, book lists, 
Ixmk (oveis, and uciupational outlook charts may be added. At the 
very bottom place a pocket foe conference cards to be filled out by 
anv student desuing ftiithet information in regard to this field of work. 
Underneath the bulletin board, arrange a table display of reference 
books that contain information about that vocation. Each week the 
exhibit may be arranged on a different subject by different committees 
Iff pufiils. 

;P Gn a ladder drawn on a piece of bristol board, or on a toy 
ladder, laliel each rung with the name of an occupation which would 
lie a .steyi toward the go.al of private secretary. Beside each step, 
tv pew rile the dutie.s and qualifications necessary to get a firm footing 
on that step and a start toward the next rung on the ladder. Entitle 
the iKwter. "If You Want to Be a Secretary,” 

4. last the 1940 occupational groups of the United States Census 
(see p. fid) unilcr a hiilletin board caption, “Your Future; What 
Shall It Be?” Arrange to have a weekly display of books, pictures, 
clippings, and leaflets on one of the occupations. The bulletin board 
lettering may remain but a new vocation be featured each week. Under 
the title “Why?” the monographs may be arranged. The space under¬ 
neath Where? may be filled with college and trade school bulletins. 
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Reservation cards for those who wish to read the books at the end 
of the week may be placed in a pocket under “Who?” 

5. Form class committees to furnish new pictures and clippings 
to add to the occupational hie. Make one committee responsible for 
each of the titles on page 68. 

6. Prepare a job thermometer of a survey based on paid newspaper 
advertisements of employers in your area. Tabulate, compile, and 
chart into a job thermometer the weekly, monthly, semester, and 
yearly sumtnaries. 
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V 


The United States Census 

I F y^nith is folltiw the maxim, “Look before you leap,” he 
must liM'k o\Tr tlir many kinds of work that exist and consider 
the <tpportunitips for employment in them. To do this, he 
nerds to know the (Krcupations and the number of workers in 
them. B(»th teacher and pupil should know where to find re- 
Uablr source material and learn how to use it. This procedure 
should accompany or supplement the devices for giving occupa¬ 
tional information presented in the preceding chapters. 

Ftirtnnately, there is a way of knowing the number of workers 
in raeh otciipation and in ascertaining the occupations of each 
city, state, and regitui. The United States Census is a primary 
and impartial ^ourcc of this information. Hundreds of United 
States depositors’ libraries throughout the country have the com¬ 
plete volumes and almost every city library owns the [8] Abstract 
c/ the Cemui. A utili7,ation of the Census reports gives a com¬ 
plete bird’s-eye view c>f all the occupations of the United States. 
Its use is urged by Kitsnn: 

Tlie informative function of vocational guidance can be partially 
performed by a [jroper utilization of census reports Figures are com¬ 
piled showing the distribution of different kinds of workers throughout 
the country, and these figures may be related to a number of other 
facts of distinct vw-ational significance . . . These statistics are 
available and only await their application to take a prominent place 
in the preparation of youth for vorations.* 

Otic of the devices for showing graphically the proportion en¬ 
gaged in the various fields of work and the trends therein is chart¬ 
ing the percentage distribution of gainfully occupied persons 
according to the major ehissifications of the United States Census 
fiir city, state, and nation. This gives pupils an awareness of the 
range ofotxupational activity as well as a facility in the use of the 
United States Census, the Abstract of the Census, and studies such as 
[ij (kcufmtioml Trends in the United States, for future reference. 

It is important to know where to find the number of men 
and women in each field of work in order to determine which 

* Kitson,H.D. The SctmHfic sftht College Student, p. Bo. Psychological Re¬ 

view Comptaiiy, 1917. ftjsed by permisMon.) 
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occupations arc growing or declining in numerical importance. 
The statistical tables compiled by the Bureau of the Census, De¬ 
partment of Commerce, give information on progressive or 
regressive trends within various occupations — trends in employ¬ 
ment, specialization, and proliferation of skills in American 
industry and business. The data aid in evaluating the oppor¬ 
tunities for employment in specific occupations by permitting 
comparison of the relative numerical size of particular occupa¬ 
tions at a given census date and comparison of changes in these 
relative sizes since the first census was taken, almost a hundred 
and sixty years ago. 

For example, the number of bookkeepers, cashiers, and ac¬ 
countants has grown in the following proportion: 



1870 i88o 1890 1900 igio 1920 1930 194,0 

61,000 106,000 159,000 255,000 487,000 735,000 931,000 856,000 

This might be compared with a similar chart showing increase 
in general population. 

Available Census Data 

The statistics available in the published reports of the United 
States Census Bureau vary according to the size of the com- 
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imauti,. \'nliiinr IV nl’thr population serifs in the Fifteenth 
1 Vif'SHiial ( ' lU’joi I’ontaiiis information tm occupations for 

f uje- nt m"U' than j'latoo. 'I'lie first volume of the census report 
on utieniphanirm in gives in addition data on cities of 
tn.ooo 01 moie pojnilation. Information about farm families is 
.nailable bv «onnties in tlie V(»lume on families. 

\'«ihmir III of the population scries in the [lo] Sixteenth De- 
( erinial < > nnis presents tiie basic characteristics of the labor force 
.>v ot M.in li ipjo. I hr subjects included are employment status, 
(la^s itf VMiikrr, fHcniiatioii, industry, wage or salary income in 
loy). honi'. vvnrktd during the week of March 24 to 30, 19.J0, 
riaaitiiv worked in 1039, duration of unemployment, and personal 
»h.if.ii tciisiii s of the lahoi fiirr'e, inehiding age, sex, race, and 
Tiiarii,d I'atl i r'onstitutes a summary for the United 

Sl.iti's. P.ur 2 puM’iits statistics for the several states, arranged 
alfih.dif ii<allv, from Alabama to Indiana; Part 3, from Iowa to 
Montana; Pan 9, from Nebraska to firegoii; and Part 5, from 
Pciitisvlvani.i to Wyoming. Volume IV' of the population series 
i otilams < hata« tetisiics by age — marital status, relationship, edu- 
t.ilion, iind I ili/eiishii), by .slates. 

for i itics of small size, the Bureau will tabulate the census 
data, upm teipiest. for ilie cost of the clerical work involved. 
Any unjniiilislicd d.ita can he inatle available for the cost of pre- 
ftuing and rcpiodiuing them. Upon request addressed to the 
IhicHtot o{ tlie Uensus. Washington, D.C., an estimate of the cost 
of preparing the figun-s may be obtained. If desired, data on 
f lumier.ition clistrir ts ol 1000 population will be furnished without 
( hatgr, if tire request can be taken care of by one clerk in a day 
or Ks, provided specific data arc asked for in cc,nsu.s tciminology. 
Iliis servu e is offered at such times as will not intcrruTJt the regular 
work of the Hiireau. 

I hc Urmsus of Rusiness, taken in 1930, 1933, iQS.'), and 1939, 
mraHues the volume of business of the 2,0oo,()no establishments 
of fiPferem kinds and type^ in wholesale trade, retail trade, and 
srivK e buMnesses, inehiding hotels and amusements, and the’ con- 
^ttm lion business. It ^lums how many .stores of different kinds 
there are in a given area, their volume of business, number of 
employees, ami pay rolls. This Census gives a picture of the 
rnovemetit of goods from farms and factories to the 131 66q 27^ 
ultimate tonsnmen. Data are presented by states, counties, and 
tnunu ipalitics of more than 100,000 population. 
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The Census of Manufactures, taken every two years, measures 
the activities of more than four hundred different industries com¬ 
bining the operations of more than 184,000 manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments, their volume of operation in terms of value of products, 
cost of materials, expenditures for electric power, number of em¬ 
ployees, and wages paid. These are listed by kinds of manu¬ 
factures down to the smallest town, where it is possible to do so 
without revealing confidential data on individual establishments. 
The report on the Census of Manufactures, 1939, was taken as 
part of the Sixteenth Decennial Census and was the twenty-third 
such census taken in the United States. The mass of statistical 
data contained in these reports provides a vast storehouse of in¬ 
formation for the study and analysis of economic and industrial 
changes and trends. 

In rural areas the Census of Agriculture, taken twice each 
decade, is very useful. It gives data on farm income, the number 
of farmers by tenure and color, the number and wages of agricul¬ 
tural laborers and a wide variety of technical agricultural in¬ 
formation collected from more than six million farms and ranches. 

The findings of several censuses are usually integrated into 
summary volumes. The Abstract of the Fifteenth Decennial Census, 
for example, contains in one volume the principal tables shown 
in the other thirty-one volumes of the reports of that Census. 
Another summary volume is Peisonnel and Pay Rolls in Industry 
and Business, and Farm Personnel by Counties, which includes 

employee and pay roll information for each county of the United 
States as collected by the 1935 censuses of agriculture, manu¬ 
factures, and business. 

The Statistical Abstiact of the United States, compiled annually, 
contains the basic tables from census reports and many statistical 
tables issued by other governmental and non-governmental sources. 
The World Almanac likewise contains many of these statistics. 

Several useful publications of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce which also give data useful in measuring 
opportunity for employment will be found in depository libraries 
or may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.; Consumer Market 
Data Handbook, Industrial Market Data Handbook, and Market Re¬ 
search Sources, IQ40. 

If the facts concerning the number of workers in each occupa¬ 
tion in the community cannot be obtained from any of these 
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snurtrs thr dr[)artmrrit (jf hiisinrss education of the high school 
nuiy rc» df\ise ways of financing the, cost of having them 
c<)ntpilcd. 11 the sthnol or city does not wish to pay leu these 
data, tme of the srnii r clubs or the Chamber of Commerce may 
lend it'* supjKirl to this method of making available to youth and 
to te.uhfS'- this I'.S. Census information w’hich is collected in 
every t ivil sukhvidon in the land. Since the proportion of 
fluctuatiirn from < owns to census is significant for vocational 
guidance purposes, the U.S. Census data should be utilized even 
though some of it is <mt-of-datc before it is published. 

The Kip) Census of Population provides much more extensive 
and usable information akmt occupations than has ever before 
been assembled, 'fhe riuestion asked in this Census concerning 
individual earnings make,s possible the tabulation of information 
on average earnings in the various occupations. Some informa¬ 
tion has been hitherto acailahle on the earnings in some occaipa- 
tions, but fhe ippi Census provides for the first time a systematic 
and imyiartial presentation of wages or salary earnings during an 
entire year for most of the standard occupations. 

A picture indicating the gener.al relationship between educa¬ 
tion and occupational opportunity can be drawn from the com¬ 
bination rtf infijrmation on the highest grade of school completed, 
age, (xrupation, and amount of money, wages or salary, received 
in 1939. 

For the first time, the data of the 1940 Census separate the 
employed and unemployed. The relative attractiveness of occu¬ 
pations and the stability of employment in the various fields of 
work may be evaluated from the standpoint of their conditions of 
employment as indicated by the number unemployed, the dura¬ 
tion of unemployment, the hours and months worked. Data on 
months of employment during 1939 and hours worked during 
the week of March 24-30, 1940, provide measures of the number 
of jjersons whose work is only part time. This information, 
coupled w'ith the relative number of persons in a given occu¬ 
pation who are unemployed, assists in determining which occu¬ 
pations are relatively overcrowded. In addition to observing the 
numlter and percentage of those seeking work in each of the 
occupational groups, it is possible to compare the distribution of 
workers over the major groups with the same type of distribution 
of these seeking employment. 

This systematic presentation of identical facts concerning the 
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451 occupations will assist in evaluating opportunities, earnings, 
and trends and make the decennial report of the Census more 
indispensable than ever in career planning. 

The broad fields of occupational activity follow certain major 
trends and, despite wars, economic recessions, and many apparent 
changes, the change from decade to decade is not so great as 
might be expected. Bringing these facts to the attention of youth 
will give him a firmer faith in the future and strengthen Iris hope 
that he may visualize future possibilities in the light of the past. 

The 1940 occupation classification differs in many respects’ 
from that used in earlier censuses, but most of the standard, well- 
defined, and numerically large occupations in the 1930 Census 
classification are practically unchanged in the 1940 classification. 
The fact that the 1940 Census classification is convertible to the 
standard Convertibility List of Occupations increases greatly the 
comparability of decennial census occupation information with 
an increasing volume of current occupation statistics being col¬ 
lected by other agencies. 

To give a comprehensive bird’s-eye view of the world of work, 
exercises may be devised which will cause pupils to examine the 
data contained in the U.S. Census. The Census may be used as 
a panorama showing the nature and extent of occupational ac¬ 
tivity in the United States. In addition to giving the number 
of workers engaged in each occupation, it gives an awareness of 
the vast range of occupations. Furthermore, the Census ac¬ 
quaints pupils with unbiased information about a particular field, 
giving facts, rather than opinion, concerning progressive or re¬ 
gressive trends within various occupations. 

The forward-looking youth wishes to plan for an expanding 
rather than a contracting field of work and will find significant 
data in the U.S. Census for studying trends in employment. Com¬ 
parison of the relative numerical size of specific occupations over 
long periods of time will reveal occupations showing a tendency 
to growth or decrease, new occupations, occupational trends of 
women and of men, occupational trends of racial groups, and 
occupational trends in cities. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 


I. Select a class committee to prepare a “Census 
Hunt, ’ Slips of paper, each bearing the name of one of the 
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451 occu- 



-.1! !l.' T'lV' On-ii'. I !.)".ilu.iliori, in;iy be hidden about the 
ii-'itii t ,!tu one {mill! li'i liiiflitit!; a slip tuid two additional 
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2,111.314 
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681,534 
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i\ur vkiMkrT. fAifpt tlfinir-itu' aiirl |>rotC( tivf 

2,776,800 

7». 

l.ip't I Hill iaim iMiruirn 

3si>iJO,Pio 

12 . 

I eiNern • t 'll t jit l.um jiid mmr 

3,064,12!) 


• 1 Up ili'di ii'it u[R»unl 

87 »- 7 "J 

to)ell w',1 Lr'1 , 1 lujiliat'il 

45,1(16,083 


■j bwiiiiint' (he dt tailed o( cupation of employed persons, male 
arid ti (iiale, t«'i the I iiited States, by rei^ions tind I'onnulate ten st.Ue- 
iiuiio. liiii,iim' SI triihi au( e loi pi'isons planiiini' to prepare for the 
ileni d ,Ki upiitiaiw. Rr'fei to [lot Volume III of Population Series 
1 ahlr yd 

t I'A.imine the empluyirieiit status of the experienced-labor 
June It! mpi and the luiinbei of experienced persons seekirifr work 
in eat h of the major mrupatii.n tnoups. State causes which may have 
elhetiil uiu nipluyment in sperific major occupation groups and 
xeri'idri what thanyts may have otruircd since 19,^0 Refer to [10] 
\ okuie- III (it Popidathni Seiies, Table V. 

4, thuijime the median wage or salary income of workers in 
-esnal rxtiipations of inteiest to the class. That is, if salaries are 
known ill! wotkt•l^. ii)rure the salary for the worker who ranks 
a ;rd from the tup ot ayrd from the liottom — die worker in tlie middle, 
h. Irws wluhh and almve whith one half of the salaries of the group 
lanyr Retei to data iu fn,] Volume III of Population Series 
’failles yj .uul 7 ; ’ 

lAauune the eniplnyinnit .status of the major industry groups 
ir^ Hfpi and the munher of exfH-rieneed persons seeking work m each 
of the moup- Ntme t auses which may have effected unemployment 
m sjxailic mdnstiies and roiiskler what changes may have occurred 

since ippi. Refer to data in [loj Volume IU of Population Series 
1 iiWr \ I. ^ 

6. Examine the median age of persons employed in the occupa¬ 
tions of interest to the clas.s and state three conclusions drawn from 
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these data. Determine the occupations in which proportionately the 
greatest number of persons seventeen to twenty years of age have 
found employment. Refer to data in [lo] Volume III of Population 
Series, Tables 65 and ( 16 . 

7. I’hcie are more blacksmiths and forgemen than office machine 
operators in the United States; more clergymen than editors and re¬ 
porters; more food store workers than bookkeepers and cashiers. 
Is this true of your city? 

8. In the Summarizing Chart contained in the Reader's Manual 
accompanying the Occupational Outlines,* the trend of employment for 
each of the 100 major occupations is labeled, “up,” “down,” or 
“stable.” Compare the two latest U.S. Census data to determine the 
trend of the last decade. 

q. Prepare a graph for your city and state showing the percentage 
distribution of gainfully occupied persons. 

10. Piepare for publication in the school paper or for posting on 
the bulletin board some graphs showing the rise or fall of employment 
in specific occupations. 

n. Study the Want Ads of your local newspaper for six issues 
of the current year and six issues of five years ago if available m the 
public library or elsewhere, and make a statistical summary. Compare 
with U.S. Census distribution of workers. 

12. Prepare a summary of the major shifts of the past forty years 
in the types of work done and in the occupational and industrial group¬ 
ing of the labor force of the United States, with an explanation of the 
technological advances which cause these shifts. 

13. From the latest U.S. Census data, prepare a list of the one 
hundred occupations in which most people engage in your city and 
state. 

14. Prepare a graph based on information given in [3] Occupational 
Trends in the United States which utilizes census data on occupations 
of the gainfully employed since 1870. 

15. In how many ways can you present in graphic form the changing 
trends of employment of trained nurses, using the following information 
given in the Abstracts of the United States Census? 


Trained Runes 
IQIO 

Total; 82,327 
Men- 5,819 
Women; 76,508 


Trained Nurses 
igzo 

Total: 149,128 

Men: 5,464 

Women: 143,664 


Trained Nurses 
1930 

Total: 294,189 

Men- 5,452 
Women- 288,737 


Trained Nurses 
1940 

Total: 353.786 
Men. 7,509 
Women; 348,277 


How would you chart the temporary decrease in the employment of 
men? The increase in the employment of women? Represent these 


* Published by the Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
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(I.UJ .1*tti iltr pattrrn given in the Picture Pact Book, jVurses 

At HhrA I Hatj-ter '• 

ie>. IVepafe .1 graph showing trends in some specific occupation 
uwr the I.iM filty ye.its, iislng the U-S. Census reports or the decennial 
AlwtT.nts rj the Onsus fiF the I'nited States. 

17. t’reseiit in graphic form the changing trends of employment in 
h.nif (Kiupalion, other titan the one selected for assignment num- 
l<t !*>. and minpare with rhaits given in some occupational mono- 
gt«if)h or hfxik 

iH, Some of the texiliooks for courses in occupational information 
(ontam a graph of changing proportions in major occupational groups 
hom irtro in for New York City and for the United States as a 
\i,hu!»\ i.iken hom a hrKiklet, [5] Occupational Ttends in Mew York CUy; 
< in the DiMnbuUon of (Gainful Workers^ igoo-ig^o. Using this as 
jui rvatnplr, prepare a sirnilar graph for your city and state, adding 
the ittpt rettsiis mfoinuuion. 

II}. Artoiding to the CKTupational dLslriiiution in the large cities 
lefwiited in the ift^n Censtr.s, one thousand workers were distributed 
in tike fx rupations in the proportion indicated below. Examine the 
1440 tlemus and indicate the changes that have taken place in dis- 
tiihuiion per thousand. 

I were government officials and employees 
18 were superintendents or managers 
53 wrre in professions 
146 were proprietors of business 
167 were skilled mechanics 
174 were in stores and offices 
19a were in specialized factory work 
235 were doing manual labor 
1000 Total 

20. Examine the statistics for the 451 occupations in the 1940 
Uensus and prepare graphs showing: 

(a) I he ten occupations in which most persons are engaged in your 
distiia. 

(^) The ten occupations in which the most men are engaged. 

ft! TTie ten occupations in which the most women are engaged. 

(d) The ten occupations in which the fewest men are engaged. 

(f) The ten occupations in which the fewest women are engaged. 
•21. List the ten occupations that appeal to you as a lifework. Con¬ 
sult the 1940 Crf-nsns to determine which of the four sections of the 
United States employ the greatest number in each type of work. For 
example: Designers — Nonheastern States, 

22. Present in graphic fonn the changing trends of employment 
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of clerical workers and explain the changing conditions that cause 
certain groups to wax and wane: 


number of gainful workers in clerical 
OCCUPATIONS, 1870-1940 



Bookkeeliers, 

Cashiers, 

and 

Accountants 

Clerks 
{es,cej)l in 
stores) 

Messengers, 
Errand and 
Ojfice Boys 
and Girls 

Stenographers 

and 

Typists 

Totals 

1870 

61,740 

341,432 

8,717 


311,889 

1880 

105,575 

396,810 

13,985 

14.713 

531.083 

1890 

159,374 

586,164 

5',355 

33.418 

830,311 

1900 

254,880 

696,338 

71,622 

112,364 

1,135.204 

1910 

486,700 

720,498 

108,035 

316,693 

1,631,926 

1920 

734,688 

1,487,905 

113,023 

615.154 

2,950,769 

1930 

1)30,648 

1 , 997,000 

90,379 

811,190 

3,829,217 

1940 

856,448 

1,934,027 

54,360 

1,056,886 

3,901,721 


23. Explain the basic social and economic factors which have 
caused the following resulting declines or increases during the ten year 
period April i, 1930, to April i, 1940; 

(a) The population of the United States increased from 122,775,000 
to 131,669,000 or by 8,894,000, while the number of workers 
fourteen years old and over increased from 48,595,000 in 1930 
to 52,841,000 in 1940 or only 4,246,000. 

(b) The number of workers 65 years of age and over declined from 
2,205,000 in 1930 to 2,089,000 in 1940, a decline of 5.3 per 
cent, and the number of workers from 14 to 19 years of age 
declined from 4,453,000 in 1930 to 3,957,000 in 1940, a de¬ 
cline of 11.1 per cent. 

(c) The total population increased by only 8,894,000, while the 
number of persons 14 years old and over increased by 
11,872,000, and the number of workers 14 years old and over ■ 
increased only 4,246,000. 

{d) The increase in the labor force which occurred during the 
past decade occurred among workers 20 to 64 years of age. 
In this age class, the number of workers increased by 11.7 per 
cent, a rate of increase considerably above that of the total 
population. What condition does this reflect? 

24. Refer to the latest Census report and calculate the number 
of workers whose work may include the following types of tasks; 

(a) Dealing with the public to give information or service, or in 
other business situations. 
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/' tiiills thr public to cflcct sales. 

(. . ir)ipn-.uii>!i fir .cditiiii; of written icpoits atid letters 
t/ (.otiumtnitf .uid cnnipiliiif^ mathematical and statistical data, 
iff RfUiidiiip or ft.mscrihinjt of bnsiness data^ including figures. 
! / ' '1 spuig .mil stenogM|)hy. 

h;' Sv^^tcuiati/itu; of vsiilten ronnuunications Or records, 

{h Kontina of pioduits or conmiunications. 
t I s.insjnitta! and dclivcrv of coinmunications. 
j.') (lOTiipaic the tcl.itivc \aluatioii.s placed on various ofiice posi¬ 
tions .w iiidn .tied (i\ the s.il.iry lejioit.s of the tt|.p) Census. Compare 
salatv si.des between legions. Point out the lelalivc rates paid file 
(Iriki. ttenogi.iphets, .ind bookkeeping inafliine operators. Make an 
an-dvMs oi the uiiinbeis of ]>eople in the vaiinus office occupations, 
l oiimilair olfiei dt-ductions and coinpatisons with picsent .statistics, 
>un li as ihf* following: 

f»R SAI.ARY income oe persons who worked 
MONtHS IN I93P (’.OMPU.EI) FROM DATA 
COM AIM r> IN T.VBLE 72 [loj 
.Nujirtwr lit IVtsiins Repiiiliiig .Snlarie.s 



8(1 to Spill) 

1 $ 101)0 to 

1 Segm 

Si 400 to 
Sn)c)t) 

S2000 to 
S2991) 

Over 

S3000 

hinrkkf'fjifo. aicnutit- 
at'P. ( ■ifiiire*, anil tn krt 
agi-nti 

aaH.iNKj 

1 

I Hi!.(Kill 

ifiljOOO 

104,000 

50,000 

ClrTiicil. and kiti- 

dr< fl wrirkf*r'^ 


1.433,000 

1, 1138,000 

740,000 

■276,000 

* rtfii (• muf tiiup o]wr.il(ns 


1 a2,0C>0 

r|,ooo 

700 

93 

< lie-iual "wniktis 

4t3,fKHl 

410,0(10 

4iG,ooo 

23 IjO (>0 

43.000 

Pri» 4 raj.itfial dind 

Vvorkprs 

tiiU.iHKi 

225,000 

3oG,nix> 

3(ja,ooo 

275,000 

Sirnt %raphprtypists, 
.arul 4fj rrtarie^ ! 


295 ,«M 7 (> 

167,000 

37,000 

11,000 



a,041 

7,824 

1 , 6.159 

an.ntii 


ib. F.saniinr the U.S. Census data for your comniunlty and your 
staif and profiose other prohlrms or assignments which you could 
[irepatc for yemr particular ctmimunity or for some special occupation. 
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VI 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

I N (itdcr to Irad each boy and girl to think realistically con- 
emiiiig his (dioice i il a vocatioik and to inake constmctivc plans 
f(«r the iiilurc. (he Du tiomiy of (kcupational Titles is one of the 
vshn li a traclier of business subjects will find helpful. As in 
the t.isf of the United States Clensus, cxercisc.s dealing in the 
(lasdJuation of ofcupations give pupils a comprehensive over¬ 
view tifoii upational activity. 

A Miim r of iiMuipational information easily referred to is the 
[rt Duhmm' qf Oaufmtianal Titles. This publication contains 
loniUe definitions of 174-,2 separate orciipations. A 1944 sup- 
phmnit (o the/hc7wMn'(ontains titles of4201 additional occupa¬ 
tions, making a total of 2i,6:)3 occupations defined. The brief 
definitioiu are written in terms of the duties performed on the 
jnl>H and are very useful in .standardizing terminology. 

.\n exainjile of the description of work performed may be 
found in the definition of Billing Clerk: 

Billing Clerk oletii af). (Ij See Billing-Machine Operator. — (II) bill 
rleik, ihllwntet: biller: bill-preparation clerk; charge clerk; charger. 
i-tH Bv. 

Prepara statements, bills, and invoices, by hand or on a typewriter, 
to Ik* sent to rusttirners, showing an itemized account of the 
amount they owe, ahtaining information from purchase orders, 
s.ilcs, and charge slips, or from other records; addresses envelopes 
and insetts bills preparatory to mailing; checks billings with ac- 
tnunta receivable ledger and may post receipts of money received 
to the pioper account. May keep a file of the customers’ accounts. 
Ma> calculate amounts to be placed on the bills, and may check 
the calculations copied from records. May operate a calculating 
nuchinr, 

Jn addition to giving accurate and uniform definitions of the' 
enormous numlier of cKCupations, the Dictionary will show pupils 
the number and variety of occupations that exist and will draw 
attention to the enormous size of the list of jobs coded in the U.S. 
Employment Service. It also will give an idea of the many dif¬ 
ferent types of pcBttions which may be handled by a worker with 
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a specific, skill. A second volume. Group Arrangement of Occupa¬ 
tional Titles and Codes, contains lists of all the job titles, arranged 
according to their occupational code numbers. As the code 
numbers reflect the characteristics of the jobs, those occupations 
that require similar training, abilities, and other qualifications 
arc grouped together. 

Based on direct observations and job analyses, the definitions 
in the Dictionary constitute reliable and accurate information. 
The definitions were prepared by the Occupational Research 
Program conducted by the Division of Standards and Research 
of the United States Bureau of Employment Security, based on 
job-analysis schedules. Each of these schedules contains 
a detailed description of a particular job in American industry 
or business, as observed in actual operation by a specially trained 
job analyst. From these the job definitions were formulated to 
give a short statement of the work performed. Consequently, 
the Dictionary may be supplemented by the series of Job Descrip¬ 
tions (pp. 91-92) for securing detailed description of the duties 
and qualifications. These may be consulted in any of the 4,500 
branch offices of the U.S. Employment Service. 

The Dictionary defines jobs ranging from cost accountant to 
minstrel, from actress to statistician, from clergyman to screen 
cartoonist, and from judge to merry-go-round operator. The 
occupations are classified into seven major groups, which in turn 
are divided into divisions and subdivisions. Code numbers are 
assigned to each occupation up to six digits. The first digit 
represents the general classification; zero for professional and 
managerial occupations, 1 for clerical and sales occupations, 2 for 
serv'ice occupations, 3 for agricultural, fishery, and forestry occupa¬ 
tions, 4 and 5 for skilled occupations, 6 and 7 for semiskilled, 
and 8 and g for unskilled. Subsequent digits indicate progres¬ 
sively more limited groups and, consequently, closer occupational 
relationships. For example, 1-37.18 stands for court reporter. 
The “i” .symbolizes the broad occupational group of clerical and 
sales workers. The next two digits, 37, indicate that the worker 
is a stenographer. The 18 identifies his specific job, which i? 
court reporting. 

The job analyses disclosed the fact that jobs run in families 
and paved the way for the employment technique, the job-family 
study, which cuts across industrial lines to select related jobs in 
other industries. A job family is a constellation of occupations 
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j;rou|>ctl toi^fther on the basis tif vaiioiis job or worker charac- 
wliidi they have in rommnn. A job family reveals in- 
hirmatioii \shi<h is useful in vix.atkmal advisement. It .suggests 
.1 ifroup of iflatrd rR'cnpations fltr which a pei.soii may be par¬ 
tially tpialified because of his past experience or for which he 
icu’he basic tr.iining. It also suggests the type of training 
whwh may be taken by an individual in order for him to learn 
the liasir duties nfa large group of occupations [5]. 

Although the Dirtionary dcfine.s 21,653 job titles, not all of the 
(x uipations are ini hided; for example: archivist, bronchoscopist, 
di'cnse, geomorphologist, liydrographcr, muralist, philologist, ori- 
ent-iUst, otologist, penologist, pharmacologist. A class may search 
fin other missing oi cupational titles. If they are not listed in the 
Appendix I, sUphahetual List of Undefined Titles, a class may be 
intf'if 'ted in sf tiding them to the United States Employment Serv¬ 
ile 1 >i\ ision of the Ihiieau of Employment Security with the .sugges¬ 
tion that they he included in the revised edition. 

Some of itie uses of the Dictionary may be suggested by a perusal 
of the leaflet ptepared by the Oecupatiimal Information and 
(iuidaiice Ser% k e of the Office of Education entitled [8] The Oc- 
('upatumal Dittwnmy as a 'Tool in Vocational Guidance Work. It is 
[nwi^dile to arrange a clipping and pamphlet file, with folders 
cUwsiticd, coded, and arranged according to the system presented. 

The following exercisc.s have been found useful to give pupils 
an awareness of the wide range of occupational activities and to 
widen their information on clerical and other occupations: 

ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 

I. Gonduct an Information, Please or Professor Qiiiz program based 
on the Dutiimary of Occupational Titles. 

■j. IbKler clerical and sales occupations, the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tii'Ckil Titles lists almost i,8ou kinds of jobs. It lists 635 specific job 
titles in tlie deni al occupations, 524 occupations in the retail trade, 
17 r in the vdiolesale trade, 238 in‘insunuicc which are clerical and 
saW yKisitiom, and 210 added in the supplement. If these arc grouped 
into fiirailirs of occupations, or broad occupational fields, some of 
the families may be listed as stenographic and secretarial, account¬ 
ing and bookkeeping, machine calculation, general clerical, office 
management, retail selling in department stores, specialty stores, 
fiMxi stores, in addition to advertising and marketing research What 
Other grouping do you suggest? Would the following clerical occupa- 
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(I Hook clisjil.iy anaiiKC'd aioinicl a cciUial theme, with an altcntion- 
m'itiiiH slojt.ni ami ellcttivc syiiiholistu. Hershey Industnal School, Her- 
sliey, l>eiiiis)l\.mia. (I’ -U) 





















tions Ijclong to a broad “family” of occupations which make similar 
demands upon workers: mail clerk, shipping clerk, store clerk, and 
office boy? 

3. Find what the following workers do: banner man, barker, 
blister rubber, blow-off man, bone puller, cat skinner, choker, collator, 
crooner, culture man, flathead, frog shaker, fur blower, gambreler, 
hammer man, hotstuff man, joiner, longshoreman, matcher operator, 
raoocher, necker, nester, nicker, ripper, runner, sand smeller, screen 
ape, sculler, skidder, smasher, smearcr, skimmer, skiver, smeller, 
smoke chaser, snaker, snout saver, snow man, sponger, spud setter, 
take-off girl, tack spitter, wrinkle chaser, zigzag edger, and zoogler. 

4. Find what is the alternate title given in the Dictionary for: 
attorney, hilling clerk, booking clerk, bookkeeping-machine operator, 
coach, coder, file clerk, fruit sprayer, hair stylist, key punch operator, 
pediodontist, snipper, statistical clerk, stuffing clerk, teacher, telegra¬ 
pher, traffic clerk, and transcriber typist. 

5. Select an occupation and refer to the Dictionary to see how many 
kinds of jobs there are in that field. 

6. Arrange a clipping and pamphlet file with folders classified, 
coded, and arranged according to the subject classification followed 
in Volume II, Titles and Codes, if your file has not been started according 
to another system; consider the advantages and disadvantages of the 
present organization of your file. 

7. Give the job definitions for three kinds of work which you have 
observed on visits to places of employment. 

8. Find the code classifications for ten jobs for which the courses 
you are now taking give preparation. 

9. For three kinds of work which you have observed in motion 
pictures, find the names of the jobs and the industrial designations, or 
the industries in which the jobs are found. 

10. Determine how many of the 130 industries represented in the 
Dictionary require workers in the occupations you are preparing to 
enter, 

11. Inspect the list of 367 occupations essential to national defense 
given in the November 1940 issue of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, pages 121-24, ^nd with the help of the Dictionary of Occupa¬ 
tional Titles and other sources prepare a brief definition of one occupa¬ 
tion unfamiliar to you. So that each member of the class may report 
on an occupation, without duplication of titles, students may sign their 
names opposite the occupation selected. 

12. Learn what is the highly skilled professional work of the fol¬ 
lowing; acoustician, aerographer, aerologist, aerophotographer, agron¬ 
omist, anatomist, anesthetist, anthropologist, archaeologist, aurist, 
bacteriologist, ceramist, cinematographist, cryptanalyst, cryptographer, 
cytologist, dermatologist, ecologist, entomologist, ethnologist, etymolo- 
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nni-il, ii fitL'.I IxM'.i, J.tMhi.'fl.ianK nit'U'm. 

Hill I H'l imiif lali'-i'iT, ot f.m<iqiaiilici, iiiihilialjtioltiiii^^ 

I'piDiiictDst. ot'iiilii o'-t('npath, pak'otiititnirjiif^ 

patiiiili';ia. pi iii.iliu i.iit. p< iiiKitiitliit, ph.iiinai'nt;iirftist, })hil,iU‘list, 
tadnilci'ia. fhisiolijiiiM, hm iiHri’ii'ilaHKi, skia^i aplu’i, and /oohurist, 
i I It mil into v^h.it iinjoi uiciipatinnal irtmips and divisions the 
tolKiuiiitf !.ih nilf> tali- a\ian>(, bil!-of-l:idini^ clink, raid-sortiin;- 
niai tune o;»'iat«'i, ihn k-iii man, imiit if']>ni tri-, rlcvatoc opciator, 
dtalii-nt in,»inelupf-st'.ilci opiiatm, filling stalinn attctvdant, liicnian, 
ti Iscfnian, toin^ri i Ink. linit madcr .iiid pac kri, iifnvslioy, nnrsnnaid, 
piif’iitTMtn-tnln- o|M'ia(ni', possfi station opcraloi', sccu’taiy (o vlncf of 
jnlur. ihiii ptioi, Miivcv wnikri, skip stcwaid, striiotypist, taxi diiver, 
(rlfiii.ipli nins‘t’jiyn. tclt'phuiic oprnitoi, and toolniakrr. 

f f 1 '*1' fhf lit onmt'i tion uifh tlir assignment on inter- 

tcla!inn''}iips aiiioiit;' on iip.ilions, ]i.igcs and 27",, 

1",. Pif'patr a di.nii.ilii skit whii h inrludes the use of job titles 
IfUtid 111 itie IhLh nriiy. 

U), Ri 111111114 to the Diiti'iniin iif (kiup/ttmuil 7 it/^r, give the job 
titles nl the uotkns vstui use ttie iullowing nliice etpiipineut: 


[U] f‘lODipntatioti and Rtejiaivition of Ai i'niinting Ri-eords 


A( niiiMiini ni.iihiiK . .ilphab-tiri 
Ail'IiiiiJ 111.111(111'’ 

AiMu'.iiirs; ni.ii liiin 
AntiiHKiplu' irSistiT 
Itilliii4-ln«ikk>*f’piiii4 mat lime 
hill inn ni.ii tiini 

K.«•ki.ff'piti.i itui liliie ilUt-beti'i 
(LiloiUtirit; niai Viitie 
C.aloiUtiiiii lulrs 
< '.iloiLifiiiK 'a^lr-nis 
tAtil-jiuruh niarhiiie '.alphatirtif) 
t'aril-jiiirii h nuuhinc itmmcnc) 
t •ai'h rismstrr 
tkiMi-fliariKinK ‘lesn r 


t'.nin-c(luntiii^ drvire 
(amihiiiatioii leiiister 
C'.imiputimi sc ales 
(Aeclit register 
Duptii .itmfi m.arhine 
Ledger desk 
Ledger tray 
Nniiieru al card-pmitli 
Sorting machine ihormintal) 
.Sniteineiil machine 
Tabulating machine 
Tinie-rec in cling devices 
T\ jiewriier 


[b] (ktrresjwindeiu'c, M.dliug, and Sliipping 


Addrrt, ing niai hine 
Antogr.ipiui remster 
Lamer and corivevin sysiem 
Ikumg ttiacfiine 
I he uting Iliac liine 
1 httu machine 
Ihipltc ating niathine 
Lhiiriiinatii tvprwriter 
Envelope freder 
Kr "lilmg mac hide 
(iraphntype 


Iiisening machine 
Laliel-pasting machine 
I.ctter guides 
laitter opener 
Mailing nuiehhie 
Marking inac.hme 
Multigrapli 
Multilith 
Mirneograpli 
Mimeoscope 
Numbering machine 
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Parkagf-typins macJilne 
Parccl-po''t machine 
Permit machine 
Photostat 
Postal scales 

Piecancclcd stamp machine 
Rcxograph 
Sealing machine 
Shaving machine 
Stamp affixer 

(c) Handling of Money 

Cash register 

(.Iheck protectors, certifiers, cancellers, endorsers, and signers 

Coin-changing device 

Coin-counting machine 

Cloin-handling device 

Combination register 

Counterfeit coin detection machine 

(d] Filing 

Credit register 
Filing cabinet 
Filing and finding devices 


Filing supplies 
Filing systems 
Visible record systems 


Stencil burnisher 
Stencil-cutting machine 
Stenotype 
Strapping machine 
Stylus 

Time stamp 
Transcribing machine 
Typewriter 
Typing aids 
Vari typer 


(e) Communication and Intercommunication 


Autographic register 
Blueprint machine 
Carrier and conveyor system 
Credit authorization devices 
Dating and numbering machine 
Duplicating system 
Electric alarm system 
Electric paging system 
Paper cutter 


Paper punch 

Photostat 

Switchbcaid 

Telegraphic typewriter 

Telephone 

Teletype 

Typewriter 

Visible records 


17. From the list of clerical occupations in the 1942 Supplement to 
the Dictionary, select five titles which may be inserted in the drama at 
the end of this chapter. 

18. Compare the general classification system used in the Dictioneny 
with the classification used by the United States Census. 

19. Supplement the use of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles with 
the series of “Job Descriptions” (pp 91-92) in the same occupational 
field From the Dictionary obtain the concise definition of the occupa¬ 
tion. By means of the index in the proper volume of “Job Descrip¬ 
tions,” locate the detailed description of the duties, qualifications, and 
other factors concerning the particular occupation. Select the fifteen 
or twenty currently active occupations in your community and follow 
through this procedure with both Dictionary and Job Descriptions. 
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2>«, a ^ranir tn .ui rx.rn isc riititlrd, “Orrupaliims, PJcase."' 

TlKiilr thr 1 iiit.i yiniips and supply «m( h ^nnup v\i(h a c hart and a 
Ktpv (if the Ihih-Kiiu i<J ’I’lit' nhjtrt is to fill iu 

sp.urs hs ttisiiiii: n.uuc'S t.f ]((!>- Iw^^iniiitiir with the letter at the top nf 
r.u fi < oininn and in the jiaitu iilai held indicated at the left of the chart. 
'I h(’ trroiip hasinn the most spaces filled at the end of lifteen niiiuite.s 
will lie aliowrd to ((indiut anuthci type of an "OcCAipatioiis, Phaise" 
piotTraiii. polimvinsj is an example; 


f)t:Ci;PATIt>NS, PLE/\SE 



T 

A 

n 

‘'■i 

1 illr wi itr-r 
, 1 r^iiturl Tim -r 

\i 1 iiiintiint 

Aitiu 

Diographer 

Iliidogist 

i bVrjr .it flFj.f 

' Kpiat 

'I .itmlal 'llii m.ii fiilK* 

1 iiiici.it>'r 

.V( 1 iniiiUiig (Ink 
Audit ilcik 

liiHikkceper 
li.ink reoinciliatiiiri 
clerk 


111 ket rfttt-mldiit 
fniiiia 1 aril}) al- 
1 Ifii'Iarit 

Aniied giiaiil 

Anidf'iit prevditiiJii* 
sipiad patnilniaii 

Barber 

Beautn fan 

dtf!, wi/ir.jf. fid- 
trv, hi.re^ttii Cf 
hind’H (tali- 

l iiikrv raiser 

Itre firnorr 

I nil k gardener 

-kptarist 

Angler 

Ap|ile grower 

Berry grower 
Beekeeper 

Bulb grower 

Shelled ihtupi' 

i 

. 1 

'Isi-»s{rarlier 
'Irnllfs (iiieratiir 

1 

Anierie an-cheesc 
maker 

Ad foitipnsilor 

Bookbinder 

Baker 

St'risfkilki (htn- ! 
pult,m i 

truck clruer 
t hicader 

And man assembler 

Band boy 

Butter cutler 

Vn.\hUtd Oiiiipa- 

hi^ns 

Tc*ol-kit pac ker j 

Air-innlor man 
A^hlIlaIl 

Bottle washer 

Belt mokler 


lit. Clonduct variatioiKi iif''‘Occupatinns, Please” under the leader- 
fihip oi tfie poup winning the fni'egning exercise, using the following 

its examples: 

(tt) Name four songs that mention occupations, such as; 

“I’ve Be(*n Working on the Railroad” 

“1 he Man on the Flying Trapeze” 

“Three Fishermen” 

"The Band Played On” 
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(b) Repeat three nursery rhymes which mention vocations, such as: 


“The House That Jack Built” 

“Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son” 

“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary” 

“Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe” 
“There Was a Jolly Miller” 

“Little Boy Blue” 

“Sing a Song of Sixpence” 

“Dr. Foster Went to Gloster” 

“Barber, Barber, Shave a Pig” 


(Builder) 

(Musician) 

(Gardener) 

(Housewife) 

(Miller) 

(Sheep Plerder) 
(Maid) 

(Doctor) 

(Barber) 


[c) Mention titles of five books or stories that describe jobs or 
careers, as for example; 

Arrowsmiih (Physician) 

The Little Minister (Minister) 

Showboat (Actress) 

I Like Diving (Diver) 

[d) Name titles of three movies describing occupations. 

[e) Name three radio programs dealing with occupations. 

22. Using the Dxctionaiy of Occupational Titles and other books such 
as Careers for Women, Vocations for Girls, Vocations for Boys, and Jobs for 
Girls, tabulate in separate columns the types of offices in which secre< 
taries, stenographers, or bookkeepers work; for example; 


TYPES OF OFFICES IN WHICH 
STENOGRAPHERS WORK 


Advertising agencies 
Army headquarters 
Banks 

Book publishing houses 
Clubs 

Department stores 

Electric light-and-power plants 

Engineering firms 

Express companies 

Export companies 

Garages 

Government offices 
Health agencies 
Hospitals 
Hotels 

Industrial scientists’ offices 
Investment companies 

8i 


Landscape architects’ offices 
Lawyers’ offices 
Libraries 

Life insurance companies 
Naval headquarters 
Newspaper and printing offices 
Magazine publishing houses 
Manufacturing companies 
Motion-picture companies 
Museums 

Public service offices 
Publishing and engraving firms 
Radio agencies 
Railroad companies 
Real estate firms 
Recreation centers 
Research bureaus 



Rf-l.ul Tfampoitatioii cdinpanips 

fjiioK .uiii 1 <i!l(‘2:r> W.Ui-huusi^s and cokl-storapt' 

Siuial wrli.tir I'lyi.iiii/atidiii plants 

'I't'lcph’'lie and trlri^raph 1 nni- VVluilfsale houses 

p.inif 1 

£ j. I’lan ill'- details (if a routed with three pupils at the black- 
ba.iid. rath lepieseunn^ one of the four classifications of clerical and 
sale> \uiik. iniiiputiUK woik, icctirdin^^ work, tfcneral clerical work, 
and puhhi umt.ot \wiik.'' As tlass inembers give names of occupa¬ 
tions, one point is scored if one of the three at the board correctly 
ilarrm. it Im liis Ii>,t and a poiirt is dedneted if incorrcrtly claimed. 
X.ttiic iw (iip rtioiis rrorn tlie liiiited Stiites CIrtisus and use the code 
iiniolwis in tlic /h. Iviniirr n/ f hiujiatiitnal 1 i/Zct to check the classificatinn. 

»'p lAplain the work of tlie biisrness iind cletie.il workers named 
below .cud gist' }n)>sibl(‘ icasons for the vtuions stdnrics announced in 
the United States Ubil Service Emphyment Oppi/rtwiilies, April 1944; 

CI.t.HICAl- AND OtHCE MACHINE 

Atkliessour.iph 0[K‘rator, Siuho and S 1440 
Al[ihabett( Uaid-puireh (3p('rator, S 1260 
.'\nthiije tie C!leik. SihJo and SiHoo 
Bhif'ptint (Iperaior, $>440 
BocAkreping Mac hine Operator, Senior, S 1620 
(!alc uhittng Mac hine Operator, Junior, S 1440 
(ctaphotvpe (Iperatcn-, Si 2 l)o 
Hoti/oiual Sorting M.tchine Operator, S 1260 
Mimeograph (Iireratoi-, SiaGu 
Muhieraph (IfK-rator, Junior, $1440 
Multilifh Clatnerarnan-Plateniaker, §1620 
Mrdtilith Press Operator, S 1440 
Phoiostat (Ipcr.uoi, $1440 
; Repnrrnan, Olhee Apjrliance, 3i86o 

1' Slenogt apher. Junior, S 1440 

TafniLiting E(]uipment Operator, 3 1620 to 32000 
lahulating Machine Operator, $i2b() and $1440 
'I elet>i»e Operator, $i44(» .and I1620 
. Typist, Junior, 31260 and 3 1440 

BIT.SINESS AND ECONOMICS 

Act cjuntant, and Auditor, S26 <k> and $651)0 
\i-i Hunting and Auditing Assistant, $2000 

Jh th^>r'(Py of T'crkc, Pmt II'. IuHtjy~Occupahonal Classification 

p "I t’S (.iivcniinmt I*riiitiri!g OiHcc, cy4i. 
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Analysts, Business and Industry, Ssooo to S6500 
Economist, and Economic Analyst, $2600 to $6500 
Freight Rate Clerk, $2300 and $2600 
Passenger Rate Clerk, 3J2300 and $2600 
Statistician, $2600 to 556500 

Traflic and Transportation Specialist, S2600 to S6500 
25. Present a dramatization of the following; 

Dramatic Sketch Based on 
The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

Scene — A business office 

Mr. J. P. Klein is sitting at Ins desk, center, with chair at his right. Tele¬ 
phones, typewriters, etc., are distributed about. Knock is heard at the door and 

a dejected-looking young worker enters, hat in hand Air. Klein nods at the 

chair at his right and James, the worker, slumps into it. 

Klein. What’s the matter, James? Did the Brooklyn Dodgers lose 
again today? 

James. Well, no, Mr. Klein, but I’m looking for an office job and I 
don’t want just to sit around and look at hies and sharpen pencils 
and empty wastebaskets all day. 

Klein. Well, there’s lots more to office work than emptying baskets 
and sharpening pencils and looking at files. 

James. Oh, is there? I’d like to see. A file clerk is a file clerk and 
that’s all there is to it. 

Klein. Yes, a file clerk is a file clerk, but there are also budget clerks, 
expense clerks, road clerks, advice clerks, coding clerks, recording 
clerks, reconcilement clerks, pull clerks, lost-and-found clerks, rate 
clerks, demurrage clerks, and one man calls himself a “take-it- 
on-the-chin" clerk. 

James. A w'hat? 

Ki.ein. a “take-it-on-the-chin” man — complaint clerk. 

James. Oh! 

Klein. Did you know that in addition to the various kinds of clerks, 
there are 1700 other kinds of occupations in an office, listed under 
“clerical and kindred occupations”? 

James. Sounds pretty “routinish” and dull to me! Certainly not very 
exciting. 

Klein. Oh, no? James, let me introduce you to our cage man — 
he’ll tell you about excitement. 
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C ;.ier iiutTi’ 111 .m (■:* SnuiuU like* ;i ciic-ns, 

:/'V/t'/r j/ tfn rttUiuiitf gnl iih'i sawtlfrs mrr in the files ivith papers- in li„ 
h.ir,,! ,1'uS iheihrw but nut before cruting a big smile in James' 

fhrt.Uvn. 

Jamis \\hn\!»hr.‘ 

K!^I^ Why, '•.hrN .in (l.K. ilrrk. 

Jami \ C)I( Umv, is she'! And howl {Exit girl, follozved by James’ little. 

h.'\i>h n'hisi’f I 

iKritfr Siiuk (Uerk, lery much excited.) 

Si.t< K, I 1 ! KK. ()h. Mr. Klein, we just rereived a wire* from our poster 
ill liosiiiii. Ill' ifpi'iis that llic .stt« k of our nicirhandi.se is very 
luv\ and he wants you to nish .dl shipments, 

I Enter Mail Clerk.) 

Masi * uj<iK Ml. Klein, whu tan help the envelope stufFrrs for an 
houi.’ We're swaniped! 

Kit IN, Ask Mis,s Allen if the mail slicers, caul pullers, posters, chcck- 
f'ls, maihiue ojrctators, and codinij; elerks ran be spared 

now. 

Maii (xtKK., 'Ihank you, Mr. Klein. I tvill. (ILxit.) 

4e- Fur Ailrldl interest one iiiirIiI shift tu this sreiie and have a sthocil choius 

siiiH at thit jKniit while they wuik See p.ige Ity fur souir. 

Kifiv. Now, what aie you standiii^f there for? Call up the perpetual 
itnemoiy tlerk atul uthei sloekioom record clerks. Have them 
dear the htixes. Send a runner down to the curb. Tell him to 
therk with the lioard Ijoy. Put six ru.sli men oii the job. Call up 
the t'uest histoty man .it the Hotel New-Yorker and have him fret 
f>ui .s<th*crnen’s iiinerarie.s for the next three, weeks — and hurry! 
.\o molasses! 

St'ik s, catBK. Yes, sir! Yes, sir! No mokusscs! [Exit quickly.) 

jAMt.s Wkivv' W'hat was all that? What’s no molasses? 

KtHN .\I\ dear voutif,' fellow, “No molasses” means around here 
“We want sjH-ed,” and if you spent one half as much time on the 
(hiupiluirai fliiihmary as you do on “Superman” and “I’erry and 
the Piiates. yon d know- that there were ,six distinct clerical occu- 
p,itiun-i iiamf'd in that last little speech of mine. 

JamI'. iLinrking stunned.) Reallv — six? 

Ki.iU.N, Opptirtunities for office w-ork are .^ettinp bigger and better 
eveiy day, \^ hy, there are now over four million clerical workers 
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whereas in 1910 there were only one and a half million. Between 
iq20 and 1940 the field of clerical work has grown more than any 
othei occupational group; the number of workers has increased 
by almost a third, an addition of a million workers. In fact, this 
rapid growth means that about three hundred new clerical workers 
get positions every day — about sixty every hour — one every 
minute! 

J/^MES. There does seem to he gold in “them thar hills.” {Laughs ) 
I did sec a raft of ads in the Sunday paper and for some queer- 
sounding jobs. Here’s one for a stencil-cancelation clerk. What’s 
that? 

Klein, Have you tried using the Occupational Dictionary, young man? 
You know, Mr. Webster hasn’t quite “cornered the market” on 
dictionaries. {Reaches for dictionary on desk.) Let’s see what the 
Dictionary says; {Opens dictionary and reads.) 

Stencil-cancelation clerk A file clerk II who performs all 
necessary routine in canceling incorrect or out-of-date plates or 
stencils used in an addressing machine' checks address lists and 
change of address forms with data on plates or stencils in active 
file, removing those which are incorrect; places in dead or inactive 
flic those plates or stencils relating to customers who have closed 
their accounts or who have moved out of the territory. May 
make up new plates. 

James. Yes — I see. {Wonderment in voice at dawning of knowledge.) 
Here’s an ad for a stubber. Do you think I would make a good 
slubber, Mr. Klein? 

Klein. Let’s see. {Turning pages of Dictionary. Reading definition.) 

Stubber. Receives packages from router (clerical) and de¬ 
taches sales-slip stubs so store office will have a record of the de¬ 
liveries; marks identification number on both sales-shp, stub, and 
package with pencil, if router (clerical) has not done this. 

James. That book sure has the answers. What does it say about a 
key-punch operator? And a billing checker, billing clerk, billing 
machine operator? 

Klein. {Reading. Mumbles “Billings” as he locates part to read.) 

Key-punch operator. Records accounting and statistical data 
on tabulating cards by punching a series of holes in the cards in a 
specified sequence, using a punch machine similar in operation 
and action to a typewriter; places card on base of machine by 
hand or automatically by pressing a lever, and positions carriage 
for perforating operation; following written information on records, 
punches corresponding numbers or symbols on the machine key- 
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tMianl, ihf.f'l v i!,i!i«.n(!iiii!;; thn \miUcii iHtniin.itinu into pciiiti.i- 
tniii> <<u ihr (.ini',. 

iii'linii; (iin kf f A 1 Ink \vhiv fv.iiiuiics ili<" hilliiitrs on iuvou (»-, 
aiul li'dvf’J til .I'-it'iJ.im pnipt'r luunuiits have hrcn 

th.iiLfeil til tlic iiium .iii'nints; t h(’« ks hill or .statement ai^.iinst 
‘..ik s te let tu lia-e nicli'i tn detciinitie vsheilit'r naini', acldiess, 
tpi.ijiTitv, unit pint', tot.d vile*., and (tther items aie correct. 

\hhSit the Seiietiiiv.) 

Sk F! I \t;’i Ml Klein. I simply eaii't net out spotters to find new 
prsi^pe. f; iiii Din aih.mie Imlletin and I driiTt kntiw what to do 
!>et .iiise .litrad; .i week kite. 

KiiiN tUil the itininne keepn and .see if you ran diseover any 
le.ids HI the de.id lih' .md then hire some siviU'ers and sorters and 
i;o tit Wink ril li.ire sonic- tronhle shooters eleai u]) that hitch 
with the .uldjt sMitir.iph .md I'll put the- iii.iil sheets dirertly under 
\our oidr IS 

Si<iui\UY. (Ih. diaiik voii, Mr. Klein. Thai will he just fine. [Exit.) 

J-tMf s ! Vc-ui iijstnn tioiis .sounded like “jive,'’ Mr. Klein. 

VVluit did she iiif-aii would he )ust fine? 

Kih\ /hut/',' mtd phiiWi^ ii ted bmiK in Jamas' hand\.) Look here, 
ymiru! lellow, sou just tfo to woik on this tliinir and in five minutes 
you’ll know what I w.is t.ilking alxim. In Volume II, Tilled and 
(.oda, on the table hei«‘, p.iires 2t to 36, arc listed oceupatious con- 
ceined with the' preparation, transcribinp, transferrinu;, .systeina- 
tirmy. or preseivuiii; of wtitien communications and records in 
ollit es, slmiis, and other plates of wotk where such functioii.s are 
I>f*rlonurd. I his Volume 1 1 oiitains delinitions of over 17,000 jobs, 
pic-paied by the I'nitecl States Employment Seredee for the use 
of the public eniploymc-nt oflices and related vocational serviee.s. 
I'urthetmore, don’t ever let me hear you say that therp''s nothinff 
moie to clerical work than IcKikint' at files and emptying waste- 
baskets. 

j.vMts. ()h, no, .sir! Thank you for the hooks. (Taking hnnk.t and 
itoftric,’ In leave ! Well ' opening IHnimary and starling la read), if I ean’t 
Ittid an ofiiee jol) from all thr.se listed here, I’li bet the Dodgers 
don't win the |K’tmant. 

(t;r:HT.MN) 

{Spoken in unitin'): 

Aesop tcl old was a wise old man 

He gathered morals as anyone can. 

It seems to us in this simple play 



That many a clerk can make his way 
Toward fame and fortune with some good firm 
If he strives to climb and tries to learn. 

Any clerk’s jobj like the small acorn, 

Presents opportunities, night and morn. 

And just as acorns grow to be large oaks 
Many young clerks become important folks! 

iSong to be inserted in dialogue. To the tune of “Merrily We Roll Along.” 
Each clerical worker sings one vei'se as he or she fills the envelopes, 
pastes, stacks, or stamps them, etc. All voices join in the last line 
of each verse. 

[Pantomime filling envelopes): 

We are stuffing envelopes, envelopes, envelopes. 

We are stuffing envelopes. 

While we work so merrily. [Turn around in unison like chorus at end of 
each verse.) 

(Pointing out right and left with arms ): 

They’ll be sent out far and -wide, far and wide, far and wide, 
They’ll be sent out far and wide, 

If we work on merrily. (Reverse, turn around.) 

[Pounding fists together emphatically like salesman ); 

Every firm must sell wdiat it makes, sell what it makes, sell what it 
makes. 

Every firm must sell what it makes, 

While we work on merrily. 

[In a large ciicle rhythmically dancing). 

It takes lots of clerks to make a place go, make a place go, make a 
place go. 

It takes lots of clerks to make a place go. 

So we all work merrily. 

Every one has a special job, a special job, a special job, 

Every one has a special job, 

As we all work merrily. 
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VII 


Other Government Aids in Vocational Guidance 

G overnment agencies in a democracy aim to dissemi¬ 
nate widely the facts concerning the various occupations 
and constantly seek to find and make known the way in 
which, under the existing legal and social order, every individual 
may have the opportunity equal to his ability, skill, and energy. 
The services of government agencies are not limited to furnish¬ 
ing aids for giving pupils an overview of vocational activity, but 
as that is one of their functions, they will be discussed here. 

Aids from the United States Office of Education 

The United States Office of Education established an Occu¬ 
pational Information and Guidance Service in 1938. As described 
by the Commissioner of Education; [6] “The emphasis of the 
Service will be placed upon co-operation with state and local 
authorities in making occupational information and guidance 
really function in the education of boys and girls, youth and 
adults, in city and country. The Office of Education hopes 
thereby to render an important service in the further develop¬ 
ment of a movement which the laws of economics and sociology 
seem to indicate can no longer be denied as one of the essentials 
in any modern program of education.” 

Where guidance programs already exist, this Service offers its 
facilities in all efforts to extend and improve such programs. 
Where organized programs do not exist, the Service, in co-opera¬ 
tion with local and state authorities, will aid in developing 
guidance programs appropriate to specific needs. The Service 
promotes no specific pattern of guidance, but it serves as a clear¬ 
inghouse for occupational information which is adapted to school 
use, and it encourages the adoption of programs which seem most 
practicable under local conditions. The Service also offers its 
advice and assistance to the states which desire to inaugurate 
state programs of vocational and educational guidance under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen acts. Inquiries from profes¬ 
sional workers and school officials are given individual attention. 
Following the policy of studying and reporting upon various 
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VftCAIIOMM. (rtriDANUE MATERIM.S 

Ilibl!<if;raiihirs on (it i n[),atonal Iiifaitnation and (niidanee. ip.p 
Bibhogtaphv. llotAs t,n job I-imling. n)4i 
Biblety.raphy. (.hoosing .i Si htvil or Clollege. 1(140 
Bibliography. A tiuidame BtHtkshelf on Onupations. if)4r 
Bibhoaxaphv . Piogi ains of (biidaiice. 1(131} 

Bibliogi,iphv. 'I'lentls in Clceii]).itinns anil Vocations. 1940 
Manual h'l ( Kcupatumal Studws Leaflet. 1(141 

0 ("eupational Itifonnation and (Iuidance Servire. 1941-1942 
Public 357, t)4th Clongtess. An Act to Provide for the Piomotion of 
V((cational 1,dm ation. (Sinith-IIiighcs ) 1917 

Ihiblic f>7 5, 7ph C.*>ngtes.s. An Art to Provide for the Further De- 
veloj'incnt iif Vocational Kducation in the Several States and 
l eintoihs. i( ieoige-Deen. 1 193(1 

A Source Fite in Wicational (Iuidance. 1(140 
Steps tn a t loinnainiTy t ttcupation.d .Survey. 1(141 
Sliidein Ijt.m Funds, if};}!! 

IVo Hundred Soiitees of PainpFilet Materials on Oreupatinns. 1941 

In aciditimi tn thr .jIhpvp In-e tnatriuN, the t titu p nf ^duration h:u. prepareil a 
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'V\'adur6»{ir.n, 11 L.. If o^i bcNtklete are ordeml, there is a discount. They are 
rehalile, ufi-tcrttAte, and inexpensive wmries of Infornution. 

Caniimunity Occupational .Surveys. 1942. 25 
Guidance Bibliography, 1935. loji. Guidance Bibliography, (936. 
10^ 
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Guidance Leaflets; a series of rg career monographs. 5ji each 

Law, medicine, dentistry, journalism, librarianship, architecture, 
civil engineering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
pharmacy, nui’sing, forestry, music, veterinary medicine, chemistry 
and chemical engineering, art, home economics, optometry, and 
osteopathy. 

Guidance Programs for Rural High Schools. 1940. io<^ 

'fhe Individual Inventory in Guidance Programs in Secondary 
Schools. 1941. 

Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance. 1941. 

Occupational Information and Guidance. Organization and Ad¬ 
ministration. 1940. 25 ji 

Occupational Information and Guidance Bibliography, 1937—1938. 
t94J' 55fi _ _ 

Occupational Information and Guidance Bibliography, 1939. 1941. 

40 

References and Related Information on Vocational Guidance for Girls 
and Women. 1941. 25(5 

Working Your Way Through College. 1940. aoji 

Another government agency the researches of which are useful 
in vocational guidance is the Bureau of Employment Security. 
It has prepared a Currently Active Occupations Series for the use of 
the interviewers in the public employment offices. No provision 
has been made for their general distribution but all loc^l employ¬ 
ment offices have copies of these recruitment data, and school 
advisers could refer to these data in the respective local piublic 
employment offices. These leaflets give registration and place¬ 
ment factors, classification data, sources of workers, and factors 
in selecting trainees. 

The Occupational Analysis Section of the U.S. Employment 
Sendee, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board, 
has analyzed jobs in various industries throughout the country. 
Job descriptions have been prepared for use in the public em¬ 
ployment agencies, giving a realistic picture of each job in terms 
of the exact operations which the worker performs; the material, 
machinery, and tools he uses; and the education, experience, and 
training he must possess in order to qualify for employment in 
the occupations found in the given industries. 

A volume of job descriptions for office occupations, describing 
general clerical occupations that are not peculiar to any one in¬ 
dustry, is in preparation. These job descriptions are available 
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7 he Oaupaliunal QuthniL Service 

In addiliuri to materials from the Bureau of the Cemsus, U.S. 
OHii e of lulut atioip and others previously mentioned, there are 
sever,d other inipoitaiit IVdeial souitcs of occupational informa¬ 
tion. .\ jnoisiisiny;’ one of these is the Occupational Outlook 
Servile ol the Deji.irlniriit of Labor, formed in the Bureau of 
Lahnt St.itiuh . in Its resourtes at pre.sent are devoted to 

analy/iny; - tatistiis ic^ardini^ oc* upational trends and to stimu- 
i.ifiiiy (he I ollcition of addithmal information vital to the indka- 
tiim o! untillok forecastiiitr by a£;encifs that are already equipped 
III do ‘o. At Jue^rrlt, the Service is not collecting original sta- 
hsfunl niateiials. Part of its work is to as'scmblc the scattered 
iutiirmatiou and t<i [t ] “establish with .substantial accuracy the in- 
fidmatinu with relcrcncc to technological trends which is neces¬ 
sary to previ'ut the unknowing entrance of young persons into 
tilind-aliey jobs.” 

Its findings are published in the [2] Monthly Labor Review. 
Many of the articles in the Monthly Labor Review are reprinted 
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and distributed without cost to persons who ask for them. A 
mailing list has been established for persons interested in the 
Occupational Outlook Service who wish to be supplied with re- 
nrints of articles and special pamphlets and bulletins as published. 
Bv an act of Congress, the Service is not permitted to send out 
publications unless there is a request in its files. It is, however, 
staffed to answer all direct requests for specific information. 

It is important to have this Monthly Labor Review available for 
study by teachers and counselors in every school that hopes to 
do effective vocational guidance work. Teachers must keep 
abreast of trends and changing conditions and this is one way 
of doing it. 

An occupational outlook implies forecasting of occupations 
with a future. However, at a time when patterns of labor supply 
and demand are being shaped, around the requirements of the 
war program, the employment outlook is receiving major atten¬ 
tion. The employment outlook is concerned with an indication 
of pursuits in which one would be likely to experience the least 
unemployment, fields of work in which there will be assured 
employment for the duration. 

An example of employment outlook forecasting is reported 
by A. F, Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor: * 

The new war production program requires that by the end of this 
year war production shall engage the services of about 15 million 
workers, nearly 3 times as many as were so employed in the fourth 
quarter of 1941- Where will these 15 million workers be required? 
Nearly to million of them will be needed in manufacturing, about 
1.8 million in transportation and public utilities, 1.7 million in con¬ 
struction, I million in government, and ^ million in mining. Of the 
10 million in manufacturing, nearly 60 per cent or some 5 7 million 
will be needed in three groups of industries: transportation equipment 
(aircraft, ships, and tanks), machinery, and iron and steel . . . 

The major sources of the 7.6 million workers that we have esti¬ 
mated will be converted from non-defense employment are from 
manufacturing, 4.8 million; from transportation and public utilities, 
1.3 million; from construction, i million; from mining, 300 thousand; 
and from trade, 200 thousand. Among manufacturing industries the 
largest diversion to war work will occur in the transportation equip- 

* Hinrichs, A. F “Occupational Outlook and the War.” Occupations, the Vo- 
taiiorwl Guidance Magazine, pp. 499-508. April 1942. 
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(,'«'?/ .Vri'ift' A>i7i‘iiivrf}n^nts 

Civil SrrviiP .imiinimcinniln alvtt are very useful sourres of 
(.11 upatiiiiial iulniin.itiiiii. 'I lirv meal the type nf positions that 
art' i);H’n fm various levels of eduealional training'' and experietiet' 
and name the sdarv that iiiav l)e rxjiet ted for partieular positions 
tipoi) (iitiame into the I'edeial seivue. 

IVai ill f' hffjuently piepare lurrunluni materials in litrht 
ol (avil Seiviie teiiinrenients of ou'upations whieh are closely 
lelalid to or laistely dejHUflent on their subjects. But since voca¬ 
tional miidaitie l^ a prmess of asMstiuit aii individual by all avail¬ 
able means to make his own decisions lonecrninir his vocation, 
lather than have a sjteualiu do this for him, the individual him- 
s»|f mud know what is tcipiircd atui what may be expected in 
the ditlcic'ut enutstu of aition that lie ojten to him. It is not 
otiK die louiisclor but also the one who is counseled who needs 
to know tiie icipiircmciUs and opjtortuuities of various occupa- 
tioivs. 

While lu train inn. i. hisses will be spurred on to meet the stand¬ 
ards set by the Civil Service, believing tliat tliose .same rccjuirc- 
meiits would meet the needs of civilian jobs. 

I'(it infoim.uion loiuerning announced examinations, and for 
aiipluation forms, apply to the Board nf United States Civil 
.Seuiie Examineis in any lity which lias a po.st office of the finst 
or M l and class, or In the U.S. Civil Service Commission, W^ash- 
iiigton, D.C. 

I \e (jJ Report of \ii(iotial Resources Planrihig Board 

Another goveTument agency, the National Resource.s Planning 
Board, formerly the National Resources Committee, i.s constantly 
studying technological ehange.s. Oftentimes it.s reports forecast 
the shifts in (xxupatiunal trends and should be utilized. 

I’echuologdcal developments mean changes in occupational 
opjwrttmities. While some technological changes have re.sulted 
in the complete elimination of occupations and even entire in- 
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dustrics, other changes have brought about new occupations, serv- 
jces, and industries. Significant studies on technological trends 
should be examined by everyone interested in the course of sci¬ 
entific progress and its implications, especially with reference to 
vital occupational trends, opportunities, and training facilities. 

The National Resources Committee’s printed report, [3] Tech- 
noloe}tal Tiends and National Policy, Including the Social Implications 
of jVew Inventions, is a significant attempt to forecast future job 
developments. It recommends social and economic planning 
during the next few decades in the following thirteen fields of 
industry; 

Mechanical cotton picker. Television. 

Air-conditioning equipment. Facsimile transmission, by which 

Plastics, which are chemically pictures and messages are sent 

made materials substituting for by wire and radio, 

wood, steel, and other sub- Automobile trailers, 
stances. Gasoline produced from coal, now 

Photo-electric cell, the “electric commercially practiced in 
eye,” that can substitute for hu- Europe 

man routine operations. Steep-flight aircraft, such as auto- 

Artificial cotton and woolenlike gyros and helicopters, 
fibers made from cellulose. Tray agriculture, or raising crops 

Synthetic rubber. not upon soil but in tanks of 

PrefabiLcated houses. nutrient solutions. 

The report was prepared by the Science Committee of the 
National Resources Committee, through a special Sub-committee 
on Technology. It aims to show technological trends, including 
the social implications of new inventions which may affect living 
and working conditions in America in the subsequent ten years. 

Part I of this report includes a discussion, of the inventive 
progress of this century and considers the probabilities of future 
inventions and the value of planning for tomorrow’s technology. 
Part II deals with the relation of science to technological trends 
and the interdependency of science and technology. Part III 
contains nine chapters on technology in the following industrial 
fields; agriculture, minerals, transportation, communications, 
power, chemistry, electrical goods, metallurgy, and construction! 
Each chapter is written by various collaborating experts who 
point out the social implications of the future technology in their 
respective fields implications which include future job pos¬ 
sibilities in newer and widening vocations. 
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in Ido til ttnik H laird if lindiir*"! imu'’**-. A i lu^‘< <•! tliirty jtupik 
Tiuylil prfpatr l<'u f laphffk''. uith tlifvr wfrkinja on r.u'h, lilliiijr 
|X!ha|)s tni pajes a m.ii. (ammiiltcc-s fifthrfc each I’nuld add 
U'li pant-, the fflIf^^iIi^, year. 

It die haraavt fl the • fiiiiiduce h lunirate and there is a 
sitfudi ill tliff' tliiileen iHMipaiitnial fielck in the next decade, 
the '1 ia|ihfflo will ifiitaiii inteirMint^ histniiial inateiial on de- 
■H'lnpna ut oUid itend'o ui the'e held', as ut'll as ttive an tiwareness 
r»t I liaii”inc( fta iipaliiaial <*[)piittninties. 

Snu •' IatJ.',e siraphf>ks • an hr- pun based fni’ ten rents, tliere 
i an he as inanv lir lds trtseied as tlieie are i oniinitlees inteie.stetl, 
htndr His sliuidd h<' lautiimed (f iiu Indi' nnly aitirles nr pir-tnrrs 
f! ni i iipatiniial •isfiuli, .m, e and nnt tn mutilate library mac;a- 
/iiies Ifi the • lippnn;s. 

Sr Ktphfnks liave the disarKautaRe ni'hulkincss, tlirniRh they 
li.Ue tli«' jrhantaRe nt' pennittiriR individuality in plan, aiiarine- 
Turnt. and lahelitry. \Iany impils ^^ill exeliauRt' elippiiiRs nr 
pii tines ahnnt ut i upatinns, as in a stani]! exehauRC elnh, and 
will leaiii fn Iv' nil the alert Inr pei-thient articles in the daily 
papers and penndii ah. 

The sirapbfnks inav he kept in the i lassrnuin file or donated 
tn tlie library Ihr rrfeiriKe and }>leasure reading. 

'riiew (irnnnnient aids in vneational guidanec constitute the 
ninst ’eliahle, aiitlientii, and n|)-t<t-date information that exists. 
By Using them in tlieir scrfiulary school assigriinents, young 
^wnple beinme .u rpiainted with them and lear n how to use them, 
so that thcY will know hnw to refer tn them, as well as to current 
{luhlii atiniis. in the days to rntne when they, as workers, ncctl 
help in roping with rnr npatmiial pinhleins. 


ASSKiNMhNTS Ft)R PL'PILS 

I. Com t'rrdnij ea<h of the liefls nl'work rfsi ussed in Techmh^kal 
Ttev.rh and\tiiumid P->lu}\ the Inllnw iiig questions may be considered: 
Hh W'h.it is likely tn determine development, growth, and trends 
in eat h field? 

' How wotifl grov\th in eaeh field affect living and working con- 
dnioiia in Aineih a.'‘ In your coininunity? 
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M What social or economic obstacles impede the growth of each 
field? 

[J] What kinds of work would be required in each field? What 
clerical and business occupations would be aflTected? 

[e) How docs the war effort have an effect on each of these fields? 
ij) Discuss the implications which may result in future job possi¬ 
bilities in newer and -widening vocations. 

2. What is radar? How can it be used in peacetime? 

p List five new inventions developed in war activities. 

Write a description of the changes you think may take place in 
your community during the next five years. 

j. List ten new careers that have been made possible through recent 
technological advances, 

6. If you were building a new community on an island which was not 
easily accessible to means of transportation, which tools of science 
would prove most useful? Why? 

7. Name five inventions which you think will be developed in the next 
few years. 

3 , Inquire about the trends ot specific clerical work in your com¬ 
munity to discover whether the number of clerical workers has 
increased or deereased in the past two years, and what the outlook 
appears to be for employment in each of the clerical and sales oc¬ 
cupations named on page 82 and pages 237-238. 
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VIII 


'I hi' Ht>inri(Mnn Adivitit’s. (^ui/ Contests 
ami (lues^n.tr (ranies 

rr^HK ii. »nu'HHitn ai thilv nt uipirs a stratt’^u- fjctsiticni in ihc 
I \iu alinnal anfi fdn< ali(«ia! guklaiire inni;riun. Its most 
X hnjiuiiant lum finn jmt\ulini^ an (ippnrtunity for pupil 
iiijUathc ami headurn ill arranpunv; pruirranis and for creative 
p.nriup.iti.ni in the a((ii.i(ics pupils elect tn sponsnr. Only a 
tf W Ilf tilt- Kuiiicioiiin aitivities cuiitrilmte ti> the pannramii view 
nl the unikadas wnild. hut the iKuneiniuu plays :i sinnifuant 
rnle and wd! h<’ Min-idereil hrie. 

PRtVir.Ktir, DAY 

(hie plan finind cfli-clire tn induce piijdls t<» approve and 
adopt a'v lh(it own smue of the purposes jiroposcd by ethuutnrs 
is the piogtaui. Days are set aside for the hoitie- 

loiiTii [jniirrann to be in tharpe lespectively of the jnipil ihairrncn, 
V iic-chaiiinen. and scuctarics. assisted by committees of their 
<h«s-siupn 'Ihese ]inpil othcers arc jirivileged to invite speakers, 
tent a motion pitture, give a play, conduct a forum cHseussioii, 
or sedett any activity aimed to aid the pupil to make wise choices. 
A li't of problem- cm whic'li fuime decisions have to be made is 
published in the sc hool paper as sngge.stkms for these programs. 
:\ full rejKwt of the various homeroom pl.ins, including the names 
nf student chaiinic n and any jiartieipunts from the community, 
apj)eats in the school and city newspapers after the programs. 
Some of the topic s chccscm by the pupil chairmen are continued 
in the classroom discussiems and become integrated througlicmt 
the I urric uluin. 

M.ucy of the programs will be discu,ssions led by successful 
vvtttkcis, as thew usually prove to be very popular with groiijis nf 
pnjnls. Some programs provide motivation for the mental, moral, 
phy-ical, sckial, c'conomic, or personal development of the indi- 
\ idu.d. The plan pet mils pupils to share in planning some grcnip 
activities of their selection. It provides for the exercise of initiative 
in dev ising plans and of enterprise and pei'severing application in 
executing them. 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR HOMEROOM PROGRAMS * 

Problems nil Which Touih Aluii Later Afake Decisions 

Objectives of Self-Realization 

I How to work and study effectively. How to formulate good study 
skills and work habits. How to plan a daily schedule of the twenty- 
four hours in a day How to judge a lecture and report it ac¬ 
curately. How to prepare for an examination, either in school or 
for Civil Service. 

2. How to improve one’s physical health and endurance. How to 
select a physician or dentist. 

3. How to avoid accidents and injuries. How to apply first aid. 

How to develop personal and moral qualities. What are the 
qualities leading to success and the qualities of good citizenship? 

Objectives of Human Relationships 

5. How to get along with others. How to choose, win, and keep 
friends. 

B, How to be more charming. How to carry on an interesting and 
profitable conversation. How to improve manners, courtesy, eti¬ 
quette, personal attractiveness, personal appearance, voice, cloth¬ 
ing, poise, posture, and a businesslike attitude 

7. How to develop a wholesome philosophy of life, including per¬ 
sonal values, ambitions, ideals, and religion. 

8. How to plan and to get the most out of a trip Travel conduct. 

9. How to insure a happy home life. How to select a suitable mate. 
How to live harmoniously with members of the family. 

Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

10. How to earn, spend, and save money more intelligently. How to 
invest savings wisely. How to select the best type of insurance 
policy. How to purchase clothes with taste and economy. 

11. How to choose a vocation and how to prepare for it. What are 
the occupations from which to choose? What do they require and 
offer? 

12. How to know the educational opportunities available after leav¬ 
ing school. 

13. How to choose wisely one’s recreations, hobbies, and leisure, ac- 

* Based on three sets of topics taken from, Briggs, T. H Improving Instruction, 

p. 242. .Macmillan Co , 1938. Germane and Germane. Personnel Work in High 

School, p 2g. Silver Burdett Co , 1941. Symonds, PercivaL “Life Problems and 

Interests of Adults.” Peockers College Record, pp, 144—5. November 1936. 
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ii.iiii-, ('tt'-’ .itirl ([.itiiii, iiiid -Dn.il arli\it)r^, 

.It ,<5 Hill , (I- .tdiii, , (siiiUmi }ii< tU!i .iiul i.idvi 
S| n<‘'. t'l lit tl I 1 .mil IfM^I JKiIJi.llMlul.l IIllW III If,1(1 

tJifta'* 

(Hi I'.. In nt.ikr .1 Ir-ot.ililf' mipiinvinn in ,m iiitnvicu lin ,i jii5»^ 
F !ii\‘. t" pis n lif iiili.iniiiliiiii i-o as to sf’l! iiiii''s setvii es, 

Okyr ■/ < irii Ile-f' -’I'l! ]hf\ 

di Wliiit ,iir (Ft-.u.d'If ' i^K intnii'sls, attiliulcs, anti ifsponsihilitif'd 
I F< a l-i isf I nine ninif init llmt'tilly tolcrLiiit ,ind inlrtcstfd in world 
pnitdcni" Will, MiiK ty pinvulis and tonlioK t'lct- fdnraticm. 

Illwt In kianv dll' Lin that .ipjilics to iht' most I'onmioiiK oc- 
I 111! ITU.'’dillu ulru t Kon to SI It it ,i lawyer, 
ii'i Wh.ii I oiiti liiiitiiin dial! I make to the wai I'llon? What skills 
,md al ditit i ,iu- ini tul hoth in the atnietl setviies and in pcaie- 
tilUi i>l I llji.innliS ‘ 

llu- toUowiny liulh un to student ollicers will explain the 
ptu^Tani toi lioinemoin jitmuiw: 


"I'RIVUHiK D.VY” pRDf.KAMS 
lo Sindcnt t, h.iinuen ol'Ilomeiooin tuoups: 

The ih.iitineu ot the hotnetoom Rioups and their eommiuees will he 
"piivtleuid■' to stdrM t and airaniie tlie pioynams toi the quidaiice 
yompsou. . . .. (dalei. 

1 he 111 r-i h.ninil'll .iiul then i oninmtees on__(datej, 

lilt vitftaiies and tlieir i oiniiiittee.s on _ .._(date). 

'Hiest pioytanis ni.iy de.il with any tupii ndatini^ to some pha.se of 
yuiiLini e leisute-iiiue eiiulani e, sui ial guidance, vocational gnid- 
ame. KUiikuue toi watiinie seiviee. etc. The programs should 
aim to pioside some inliuiH.itiou w'hirii will .essist pupils to make 
mtelh'iirnt dci isions now or at some fiiuire time. Some suggested 
Inpii S are given .ibove. 

leatheis .md pupils heie list year will reineinlier the lyjies of “privilege 
liiv" pios'rains th.it were most satishulory and will he able to 
otiri inanv helpliil suggestions. 

\nii tn.iy invite an "outside" sjie.vker, arrange for a .student discussion, 
lent a movie (provided vuu aie lirst to leserve the motiou-picturc 
eiiuiiiment for that hourt, play a recording over the loud speaker 
if you reserve the use of the etiuipmenlg put cm a skit, or arrange 
u h.itev ri lvj>f' of program you ehotise 
The ptogtam snust have the approval of the adviser of your home- 
iiKitu group. 
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Because the activity period is a short time in which to taik over 
plaiiSi procedure is suggested as a means of getting committees 
into action quickly: 

The chairman may choose a pupil for his committee, then the 
\'ice-chairman names someone, and the secretary selects a com¬ 
mittee member. Following this round, the chairman chooses a 
second pupil, the vice-chairman names his second committee 
member, etc,, until every pupil in the room has been selected for 
one of the three committees. 

The three committees then assemble in various parts of the 
room to look over the list of suggested programs and talk over 
what they would prefer to have when it is their turn to arrange the 
“privilege day” program. 

The chairmen of the homeroom groups are responsible for carrying 

out the plans for the_(date) programs; the vice- 

chairmen of the guidance groups are in charge of the_ 

(date) program; the secretaries are privileged to conduct the 

____(date) meeting. 

Let's have some worth-while programs! 

Introducing JVew Books 

A book promotion program centering around new books pur¬ 
chased for the library by homeroom groups and school organiza¬ 
tions is one which the author considers one of the most worth-while 
she ever directed. 

At a time of the year when students were preparing their 
written reports of investigations of occupations, the library limited 
the circulation of books and pamphlets about vocations to over¬ 
night use. It was suggested to the homeroom groups that since 
the supply was limited, each group might choose one field of work 
on which to select and obtain some up-to-date occupational ma¬ 
terial for donation to the library. One group decided to conduct 
a ping-pong'tournament for faculty members during the noon 
hour and charged a penny admission. With the proceeds the 
group ordered four books of the Dutton Occupational series. 
Another group dramatized a play after school, secured one of 
the faculty men to tap dance between acts, and charged two 
cents admission. With the proceeds, the group ordered five of 
the Dodd, Mead and Company career series. Other groups typed 
at five cents a page, sold candy bars, delivered sales packages at 
five cents a delivery, served at a banquet, sponsored a matinee 
dance, arranged a grand march and prize dance preceding the 
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Jnnitii- sp-iii'tirrcl ;i school movie, scived a silver tea to 

i'ai tiltv :uui sriiioi.s. ( harmed admission to a faeulty-pupil quiz r(iii. 
tr -.t. and an,tinted for a vocational costume school party. Soiiu' 
tt^o!ip^ ^clc( ted tree materials, iir made voluntary contributions. 

hadi ttroup was fuTnished with a Gaylord pamphlet binder 
to hold six pamphlets, with the susgc.stion that the most reliable 
Irtoklrls 031 ‘;iime vocation be assembled in thc.se binders which 
(otild 1)0 shelved and circulated as books. 

When the material was presented to the library, in an assem- 
blv pioqTam, each chairman described the .selections made by 
h^^ Kioiip, as he added their eontribution to the growing bonk- 
siioll. ‘I luis, the entire sehnol was informed regarding the new 
literaiuie on (Kcupatioiis represented by the thirty books and the 
ninety pamplih'ts acquired fur this occasion. 

'flic zeal of the .student committee.s in inve.stigating what was 
available and what would be acceptable to their classmates was 
helpiul iu aiaiuainting pupils generally with sources of informa¬ 
tion regarding oicujiations. 

.Vs is usual with gift honks, they were inscribed with the names 
of the donors, so that future users could identify the source of 
the selectioii, ’riiis iiisciiption lent a personal touch to these 
ktoks, ami their cireuhiticm proved their usefulness. 

Graduating classes usually leave a gift to the school. This 
could consist of b(joks, as it frequently does. An assembly program 
could be devoted to reasons for the choice of the titlc.s being given 
and to .summaric.s of the books’ contents. The schoors policy in 
regard to money-collecting activities would have to be checked. 

J "‘'Diploma Tea'" 

A “diploma tea” was selected by one of the home economics 
groups as a means of purcdiasing new books and creating interest 
in reading them. Shortly before Commencement, seniors and 
iaculty members were invited to a silver tea. The .scholastic 
luinor roll was announced on this occasion and the seniors whose 
fimi-year averages were above 90% were in the receiving line 
as guests of honor. The tabic centerpiece consisted of a mortar¬ 
board holding “diplomas” toward which paper dolls wearing 
caps and gowns were feeing. The diplomas, made by folding 
tyi>ewntmg paper lengthwise and tying with ribbon of school 
colors, contained a commencement poem, a list of new voca- 
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SENIORS 


Felicitations, Congratulations, and Best 
Wishes upon Your Graduation 
from the West Bend High School 


COMMENCEMENT POEM 
By Frances Frost 


This IS the year at last, and the year's bright day 

that marks the proud fulfillment of our dream. 

ffe smile and have but few halt words to say 

to one another; these last hours seem 

too glad, too brief, too tremulous for speech. 

The four years rich with fellowship are gone, 
and we are here, our goal within our reach, 
with work and laughter to look back upon 

Forward we gaze beyond this hour's pride, 

forward to life and greater work and faith; 

and we, who strove and failed and fought and sighed, 

stand hare with valiant hearts and shaken breath. 

Half-sad, half-gay, we know one battle done, 

and set our courage toward the morrow's sun. 

Junior Red Cross Journal, May 1943 


We wish you success and good luck 
in your careers ahead. 


NEW BOOKS TO READ 

At one time or another during the past year, you ex¬ 
pressed interest in the vocation named below. Some 
books on this subject which will be in the High School 
Library at the close of this Vocational Book Fair and 
Which you may wish to read are; 

Occupation Author Title 
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tH’ti.ii Kiwik-. .mil .m rr.ulhiij: li'^t rclatinir tn ihc i\vr> 

itr thrrr vn. atiHiH m uliiiK tlir madu.itr luul ('Xim’sscd intrn st 
tiuniit; tlir \»’ai, I h<’ et tifi.ii iiit .inci purm were inimefy^raphni, 
but t|w' lEidh ititia] Ibt ua>' wtittf'ii in lnn,s,diati(l tn insure a ix-rsfinal 

isnie. 

At ItMth f'luK nf the tea talilr vveic tables of now hooks pur- 

< hdOi (I svitli thf ptiMcedv oi'tlie various it;iou]i ])iojei'ts, somewhat 
in (!ii‘ matinf-r of a vouitional l)ook fair. Tim hostf’ss uroiij) 

(1 to (It'faih of -erviiii^ the U'a, j^tmcli, cookies, and sand- 
wiilu '. vdiilc tVic jliairmcn of the various hook < ollection rorii- 
initSci ■< helped widi tiie dispkiy of liooks and distrilnitiou of 
flipl' ‘rn.ee I lie lat uU\ souvenir diplom.is, without the individual 
readmit lot-', were userl for (he ( cnterjuece. The senior diplomas 
were pLii ( d on the tables with the books. (See jncture.s 20 

I he tttadiiates fHt a piidc in tcreiving the miniature diplomas 
th-sigm il indis idnalls h ii ear ii mie and, what was more important, 
thi'v li lt a ulow of iiueiest and a responsibility in reading the 
new hooks ur whi< h flieir t!ipk»mas refened tliem. 

Another eareer display arranged in Inmor of the graduates 
from a juiiiot high st liool is pictured in the ft'ilvon Liheiiy Jhdlftin, 
Mav 0)pp Tile display hoard represents a stage with white side 

< urtaiiis ami hlai k ( eater. The cut-out paper dolls drc.s.sed in caps 
and gowns are .ippro.uhing “the future" with tlip]onui.s. l)i- 
leaK hriow the (luestion mark are career books and diplomas 
soutainiiig li-ts (»f books and pamphlets on the careers in which 
the graduates expressed interest. 

GRni'P DISCUSSION 

Another cflia tive plan is to distribute inexpensive booklet-s to 
the homero()ifi student ch.tiniuin and adviser for use during the 
werklv dis(ussi(ui period. For the basis of a discussion of socied 
mage, thr example, one of the published hooklet.s would be made 
available iiwtf^ad of a loi ally prepared bulletin. While the printed 
mah'tial furnishes tools with which to work, pupils are free to 
deiidr whether or not to use them, to develop their own plans, 
and to substitute other resource literature which they may prefer. 

Some of the hnllctins are provided for the pupil officers for 
cirt ulation among their groups. Advisers retain their copies for 
their personal libraries for use in counseling. 

hlaterials for such distribution include: 
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HOW TO STUDY 


Edmonson, J. B., and Goodrich, C. L. Study Helps for High-School 
Students. Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Education Association, 
1930. S3.50 per 1000. 

Kornhauser, a. W. How To Study. University of Chicago Press, 
1924. ass' 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert Study Hints for High-School Students. Stanford 
University Press, 193a. ao^ 

Wrenn, C, Gilbert, and Cole, Luella. How to Read Rapidly and 
Well — A Manual of Silent Reading Stanford University Press, 
1935. 20j« 

SOCIAL USAGE 

Barker, Mary Perin. Good Alanners for Toung Women. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1935. aofi 

Barker, Mary Perin. Technique of Good Manners — A Handbook for 
College Men. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1935. aojS 

Stephenson, Margaret B., and Millet, Ruth L. A Test on Social 
Usage. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight, 1935. 
I0(S 

Strang, Brown, and Stratton. A Test of Knowledge of Social Usage. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
lOfi 

Weyand, Paul M. Building Better Habits; A Secondary School Manual 
for Group Guidance. Extra Curricular Publishing Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa, 1941. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Bacher, Otto R., and Berkowitz, George J. School Courses and 
Related Careers. Chicago; Science Research Associates, 1941. 

Berkowitz, George J., and Newburger, George. “Dr. Manpower” 
— The Wartime Job Quiz. Washington, D.C.: B’nai B’rith Voca¬ 
tional Service Bureau, 1943. I Of! 

Materials published by the U.S. Office of Education, 

Preparing for Industrial Work. National Association of Manufacturers. 
14 West 49th Street, New York City, 1943. Free 

VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL RECORD 

Tour Future. March 8, 1943. “Civil Service Checkup” includes the 
rating sheet filled out for all civil service applicants by persons 
named as reference. 

Student report on library copy of Tour High School Record—Does It 
Count? South Dakota Press, Pierre, South Dakota, 1943. Sa.25 
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i'lBMiNATUY ANI> MaNNT.RS 


Rfhu'W. l.stiirR I'.iUR5.r\fii. Fmv UViy? Tn Imprme i'mir Pn\ii)iuJi(v 
1 a I»f.iTs WiKia (irn Cd., (Ishknsh, Wiscdiisin. S'^.ho 

? I MH 

\5\<(rirnn>, lln/M'i in (rKi-dt; (iond Manner'; in Ihtnness - Qiie'- 
Iif!n; A'lni Ahml Kti-jutlle. Snld by Dean WiLspy (ipcr 

(Vi, (lilikddi. Wi^mn'iin S.bun por u><». 

'liu' hdiufTiwim '■itviatidM rdl'crs an opportunity for t^roup dis- 
ru'iuon of pnihlnns dcalintt questions of courtesy and social 
lisai’c. Incidenls sui h as the followiiii; * inay be discussed to 
‘nuiet'-core tlie ie>poiisibility of each person for eultivatini^ habits 
oi'au epl.ible peisonal .qipearance; 

Winn Jane tinishcfi siliool, slie went to work in the stock room 
t'f.tdf paitmrnt stoie. She had often dreamed ofwaitini^ '*n custoineis 
in a stole and hopf'd tli.U omn she would he a sales clerk. A year 
paaed and she was not ptoinoted. (Hher f,dds v\ho had worked there 
for sh.oitfr iwiumK of time weie advanced into the retail deyiuitineiit 
vshwe thes < arne in umtait with rustoiners. 

When ,]aiie rei eived an oiler of woik in a factory, she accepted, 
hrlK'vintt that her employei held a ttrudne at;ainst her. Before leavimy, 
howcsei, she asked the supervisoi why she had not been promoted. 
He replied that her hair was not well groomed, her fingernails weie 
not«lean, and that she usually wore slacks. 

J:me left the stork rcKiin feeling that the supervisor should have 
told her that slie should inijnove her personal appearance, even though 
anraUivT hair, nails, and dre.ss were not essential for successful per- 
founaiu e f»f her duties in the stock room. 

Was Jane treated unfaltly.’ What should she have done? What 
should she do now? Should the school ha\e taught her this lesson? 
Should the supervisor have warned her^ W'hat might she do before 
giving up hope of lK*cnining a sales rlerk^ If slacks were the correct 
hufiin<*ss dress, would not Uncle Sam have purchased them for the 
WAVES and WAVS? 


PBOBl.EM FOR GROUP DISCUSSION J 

ficnry graduated from high school ten years ago. When he left 
sclimrl, he lie< ame a mechanic, .^fter a short time he quit and went 

* Adapiffl fiotn. Allen, Richard D. Case-Conference Problems in Crmip Guidance, 

p III. Itinr Publishins^ CVi, oij!}. 

t Adaplnl friim, ShiveSv, C. C. and J. D. Personal Analysis and Vocational 
Problem, p. yy. Wichiu., Kansas; McCormick-Mathers Co., 1938! 
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to work in a grocery store. He stayed there for two years. He bought 
with the money he had saved a small chicken farm, which he ran for 
three years, and then sold for the same price he had paid for it. He 
came to town and started a rooming house which he ran for four 
years and then gave up. He decided he wanted to work on the rail¬ 
road. He liked this, but after a year’s work, business became poor and 
he was discharged. Norv he is thirty years old, he hasn’t saved any 
money, he is out of work, and he has not mastered a single vocation. 

What is his trouble? What should he have done? Do many people 
do what Henry did? What should he do now? How are you planning 
your lifework so as not to make the mistake Henry made? 

The homeroom is a natural place for conducting group dis¬ 
cussions, .some of which may spring from vocational topics. Dis- 
rus.sion groups may be organized in several ways. One of the 
simplest of these is the panel discussion. From three to ten pupil 
“experts” may be chosen as the “panel” to sit at a table in front 
of the group and discuss the subject under a leader. After a 
definite period of time, the other members of tire group ask ques¬ 
tions or join in as in an informal discussion group. 

As a topic for one of these group discussions, “Scientists at 
Work” may broaden occupational interests in scientific endeavors 
and give a large number of pupils an opportunity to participate. 
Each pupil may be asked to volunteer to discuss the workers who 
use an important scientific instrument and, if the group is in¬ 
terested in business occupations, to predict whether in the future 
these scientists will require a greater or smaller number of stenog¬ 
raphers, bookkeepers, calculating machine operators, salesmen, 
and clerical workers. Each pupil may discuss one of the tools of 
science on which the American School of the Air broadcast a 
program during 1943-1944. With twenty-seven pupils in the 
group, three panel discussion groups may be formed around the 
three general categories of scientific tools. The three chairmen 
may conduct their panel discussions in rotation form. 

TOOLS OF gCIENCE — SCIENTISTS AT WORK 
I, Supplying the basic needs of living; 

The Pump — Water Supply 

The Plow ■— Our Daily Bread 

The Furnace — Flowing Metals 

The Lamp — Man-made Light 

The Doctor’s Instruments — Tools for Health 
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3. IJfSf'ivii In t!i’ thp iicrk of ihf uorld, sup/t!men(ins; mans nmclff, 

hm, to u'.f mnrn rhlk^fnt forni', of fnttsty: 

I hr (..jifjular .uui the Cltwk Mr.iuiririfr 'riiiK' and Sparp 
1 !i(' S' ■dr"' Mc.iMiuni! \VVii»li( anil Wnik 
Wratiirr Ii^ttuninits Mpasniiiiif Truipfrature and Pre&suie 
I hf Faitrin*' - Mci liani/cd Might 

'1 hr Sfram Ksigiiif' Heat at Wink 
'I hr W ;urr W'hrrl -- - firaviiy at ^Vork 
Magnets arid Mntui^ - L.dior Savers 
T he It.utriy (llH iiiit als at Work 
1 Iw PlitihK-li't trie Ca ll light .it Work 

3. mm hi tindruUmd the nature of the world in which he lives: (Pro- 

tpr^'ion Itoin surii natural tools as the eye and the ear to man-made 
f\ti usittns oi seiisiny oig.ins, siieh as the inicroseope, telescope, and 
the X lay as tools iiu irseaudi.) 

I he r,\e .lud Far - Human Tools 

Iht Fatm-ia Meehaiii/ed Sight 

T he Mi' tosinyie Seeing the Unseen 

'1 he 'I elesuipe Seanning the Sky 

'I he Mu rophniie —Voices across Spare 

The k'aruimi 'I uIk- —Tool of Television 

'I he Spertt(is( ope — Identifying the Elements 

dhe X Ray -Seeing through Walls 

The Seismogiaph — The Tremliling Earth 

'I’he Cientiifiige -- Rkvid into Plasma 

F,xyveriiuental Animals • Immunity and CJcnetics 

'I'lie Test'I'nlre - Nutiition 

T<Kih for Totnoriow - .Swords into Plowshares 

Discusmns uf Employers 

Homeroom groups profit from discussions led by employers 
and personnel directors on the qualities looked for in the employ¬ 
ment inter\'iew and first days of work expcrierrec. Pupils may 
lie surprisi'd to learn that many emjiloyeis report that applicants 
lat k votasional direelion, lack an adequate knowledge of lines of 
promutinnal aclvaneement in the various occupations, lack the 
ability to present their qualifications easily and clearly in their 
applit ation, and need to give attention to interviewing, voice cul¬ 
ture, appropriate dress, elementary forms of courtesy, posture, 
development of a businesslike attitude, and practice in filling out 
application forms accurately, neatly, and completely. [9] 
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1>1 Disnlnv ol uvocational books illustiaiins U\c clferLivcm-ss 
iliuks'-.uiul, An-angccl by Malilclc Kelly, H.Ul Regional 
Ih.imh, Cliit.igo Publit Library. (P. fio) 






Citiloilul cut-out fij^Luos arranged lo follow the diagonal pattern of the bulletin 
[ 1 ,111(1 t.ible display.' Public. Library, Rochester, New York (P. 56) 














Pupils may be spared the discouragement that comes from 
rejection because of poor personality traits if they are given the 
opportunity to hear firsthand viewpoints of employers. These 
talks may serve as an incentive to some personal development 
activities during the homeroom period. 

Homeroom Advisers 

Not every teacher should be required to sponsor a homeroom 
group. Where the homeroom advisers are limited to those who 
express interest and make application for this added responsibility, 
better results are in evidence. Advisers may be given extra com¬ 
pensation or be relieved of some routine duty, making the ap¬ 
pointment more desirable. 

The time set aside for the homeroom activities may be de¬ 
voted to all-school career conferences, as described in a later 
chapter, and to quiz contests and games which occasionally may 
be vocational in nature. 

Q,UIZ CONTESTS AND GUESSING GAMES 

A guessing game or quiz contest is an interesting aid to stimu¬ 
late pupils to observe current occupational information presented 
through newspaper, magazine, motion picture, bulletin board, 
or radio. The vocational quiz may be used as a motivating de¬ 
vice, utilizing the interest in radio quiz contests, to focus atten¬ 
tion on recent occupational opportunities. 

Quiz masters, appointed from the group to prepare questions 
related to up-to-date occupational information, will become in¬ 
formed on many topics in their quest for suitable material. Pupils 
preparing to participate in the contest will be alert to observe 
news items. After taking part in a job quiz, pupils may naturally 
introduce an occasional piece of occupational information into 
conversation with their families or friends. The questions may 
stimulate pupils in the audience to investigate available books 
and pamphlets for deeper explanations and answers more con¬ 
vincing than those given by the masters of ceremony. 

The competitive approach usually whets the interest. A simple 
way to conduct a quiz contest is to ask the quiz master committees 
to select ten questions from a set of questions and then prepare 
additional questions of their own, based on the current bulletin 
board display and a selected list of books. The committee mem- 
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Urfi ni.iv li'-tru ti< fiii' mrdunl'^ (‘inpioyi'cl in thr cDni- 

nun Ki! r.ifhn rjiiw i nntrsi^ atui dci irk' uhicli tf'('Iuur|iir they 
pt<"l< r tn iia*. A i\.Mikah!r mcduirl i*- tn di%iflr' a (lass iutr> (wo 
ynmjis nr trams. A (juc-tidii ina% hr .iskrrl nf one gnmp. If 
!i(ii aiv>\vf tr (I (>iirri iha a \nlimtfrr fivan the <ipp< ising gi'nup mav 
apswrr. If that answer is iiimneel, a volunti'er iVoin the first 
itrniip li.is da' next ii]>[iiirtimity. '1 he e(intestant w'ho answers 
• ntieitly mav (Imnsc to answer tiie next question, to clonhk' his 
{Saints, on the “(huihk- nr nothint''’ or ‘‘take it or leave it" plan, 
li the iitst team answers eorieith it si ores one point; if it misses 
and the nfiptisinc,' team ttive.s the liyht answer, it seoies two points, 
.md three {lomts may he the teward foi the third etfort. If the 
question ), a timlnple ( lioiie one. the m.isier of i ereinotiy should 
yivf' the answi't after two trials; a factual iprestion may be tossed 
from team to team. 

An a|s[iToiiiiate avv.ird t»t\en to winning jmjiils nr to those oir 
the wnminy side will add to the zest. If tht' eontest is jiart of 
a {iiiniram jneieditiy a holiday, some holiday' stationery with 
It'stive honlets may !«' as pti/e> for tiso in typewriliup; per¬ 

sonal holiday letters. The winners in one class may e(.impetc 
apatust tlie witmers iir another class oir another ou asion, tourna¬ 
ment tashion, and the ‘‘finals” may he conducted as an assembly 
proprarn. If exjierls are choseir from homerooms, boy.s may com¬ 
pete aeairist pirls, with all pirls in the audience winning some 
jirivilepe if the ptrls on the board of exports win. In the same 
maturer as the syMiusors who conduct radio ({uiz contests encourage 
andierue |)artui{)ation, so may awards be given to pupils who 
.submit questions that are used. 

(fne hundred questions suitable tiir a quiz eontest, and rnetlinds 
of using them, may he finmd in [i] Dr. Manpourr— The Wartime 
Job Qtaz. Another t ornpilatioii that will offer suggestions is the 
set of fifty questions in fro] “What Do You Know?'' The fpies- 
tions given Irelow are presented as illustrations of various types of 
questions with eorrei t answers .starred. 

Vocational Qjiiz ilmtest 


VOCATIONAL qUlZ 

I. In nrodern roechaiiized W'artUre, how iriaiiy out of every lOo men 
in the armed serv'iees are assigned to duties requiring specialized 
skills and training? 
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[a] 23% 

{b) 43 % 

*W 63% 

{d) 93 % 

2. If you wished to be employed as a typist, your best chance would 
result from a visit to: 

(fl) Office of Civilian Defense 

[b] US. Department of Labor 
♦ (c) U.S Employment Office 

[d) National Labor Relations Board 
(«) Local Rationing Board 

3. Only one of these men is famous for his magazine illustrations: 

(a) George Washington Carver 

(b) Nicholas Murray Butler 
*(c) James Montgomery Flagg 

(rf) Ogden Nash 

4. The chemist who initiated the research leading to the discovery 
of nylon was; 

*(fl) Dr. Charles Stine 

(b) Charles A. Lindbergh 

(c) Earnest A. Hooton 
{d) Madame Curie 

5. The famous ballplayer in this group is; 

{a) Ray Bolger 
*{b) Lou Boudreau 
(t) James T. Farrell 

(d) Stuart Chase 

6. Knovyledge of a foreign language would be valuable preparation 
for a job as; 

(a) New York policeman 

(b) Filing clerk 

*(t) War correspondent 
(d) Telephone operator 
(«) Restaurant waitress 

7. The best month to apply for work in a department store is: 

(a) January 
(i) April 

(c) July 

*(d) November 

8. A Major General, a Brigadier General, a Colonel, a Captain 
and a Lieutenant Colonel met in a restaurant. One of them 
issued an order to the others. He was: 

*(ii) The Major General 

(b) The Brigadier General 
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■( i Ihf 

<d] I hp I.irutrniiiit Colonel 
■f f he tlaiitain 

9. Astrimiiiiiv is a irriuin'd course for: 

’''wji An .lirpLinc luivis^ator 
ib, A ioTfniirtrller 
, An urual pholoffi'.iplier 
'jf . A iplrsi opr nuiker 

iti ID SCI uir I'l trodl rating on n Civil Service typewriting test, it is 
d''snal>le' to t\]wwritc. 

till £<) wtiiils .1 minute 
*{h] ,p) vs, (lids a minute 
fr,i i.pi words a minute 
(d) a-pi wnrils a minute 

11. Tk'gitming salaries in the United States Civil Service are highest 
ti tr 

(rt) Juiiiisr typists 
{hi Mimeograph operators 
*n'i Junior stenographers 
(d) Catd-punrh operators 

12. A stuihng deik is a clerical worker who: 

Id} 'I'vpcwrites reports from rough draft 
* (ft I Sot ts sales slip.s and inserts them between leaves of designated 
ledgei.s and other bookkeeping records 
I'rj Addiesses outgoing mail 
{d} Operates variou-s office machines 

i;j. A man who started work as a $3'a-week Wall Street clerk and 
Itecame a millionaire and adviser on the conseiwation of rubber is; 
(fl) Leon Henderson 
{bj Donald Nelson 
*‘(r) Bernard Baruch 
(d) Claude Wickard 
(e} Herbert Lehman 

14. A pulling clerk is a clerical worker who: 

(a) Keeps file of credit ratings 
*(5) Removes material from files upon reejuest 

(c) Inserts additional data on file records 
(d I Keeps file of correspondent c received 

15. James Francis Byrnes, director of Office of Economic Stabiliza¬ 
tion, began his career as a; 

(a) Bookkeepter 
*(b) Court reporter 
(r) Lawyer 

(d) Fanner 

(e) Teacher 
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i6. In the last fifty years, the largest percentage of increase of employ¬ 
ment has been in the number of; 

(fl) Bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants 
{b) Clerks (except in stores) 

*(f) Stenographers and typists 
[d) Messenger, errand, and office boys and girls 
ly. In the 1940 United Slates Census, there were approximately 
(fl) How many office clerks? (2,000,000) 

(A) How many stenographers and typists? (r,ooo,ooo) 

(c) How many bookkeepers and cashiers? (850,000) 

{d) How many clerks in stores? (470,000) 

18. In 1 9171 only 4 % of the doughboys had completed high school; 
in the U.S. Army in 1942, what per cent were high school gradu¬ 
ates? Answer: 41% (Within ten points) 
ig, SPAR represents the first letters of the coast guard hymn: 

*(a} “Semper Paratus” — Always Ready 
(A) Shield, Pilot, Anchor, Ready 

(c) She Places Anchors Right 

(d) Set, Position, And Row 

zn. What do the letters of the WAVES stand for? 

Answer: Women Accepted for Voluntary Emergency Service 

21. Who used the phrase, “Blood, Toil, Tears, and Sweat”? 

Answer: Winston Churchill 

22. The first name of one of these men is not Joseph; 

(fl) Davies 
(A) Stalin 

(c) Goebbels 

(d) Kennedy 

* (r) Eisenhower 

23. Arturo Toscanini, distinguished musician who started his musical 
career in Italy at the age of nine, is best known as a; 

(fl) Tenor 
(A) Pianist 
*{r) Conductor 
(d) Violinist 

24. Albert Einstein, who taught himself differential calculus at the 
age of 14, is: 

*(fl) A theoretical and mathematical physicist 
(A) A civil engineer 
(c) A surrealist artist 
{d) A surveyor 

25. Dr. Robert Millikan, American scientist and holder of 22 honorary 
college degrees, has worked for almost twenty years on the per¬ 
fection of; 

*(a) Cosmic rays 
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I • SMitliftu ruiili!T 

ih. Nanu' Sm* \ (w alintis h.ivin^r name; that hcRin with tho letter D. 

^7 1 iir ('iinnmii t a1l^f’ nf Inss (cf positiim, aside fioin tasjiioniic 

t ((iidithnis, is: 

!(?( La( k cl iiitrilifreme 
Pnnr lie.ilth 

*ii Itialiilitv til t;et udonir with others 
1./' I.a< k of'ahihlv 

ah. six iiJifhiiiaiit joh o|)portiiiiitie.s in the field nf industrial 

(hr inistry whieh aie likely to he open in the next decade. 

.Porfi'ti; fiKrtl thenii-^tix, plastus ehi’mistiy, dye cheinistiy, plant 
(lieinistiy, ( ellulose < hnnistiy, textile eheniistry 
an. Does a uiormie krejver wotk in a meti’mie; wluit does he do? 

Jroaer No, a nun^iie keepei is a file elerk (printiiiR and publish- 
111^1 who keeps a tile of news items, ])ietuies, eiieyelopedias, atla.ses, 
s<*i Lil leiiisttis, and other data foi future use and refeienee bv 
the editoiial st.df in piepaiation of material for pulilication. 

30. '1 he followim' person.s are active in the world of today. What is 
the work tif eat h? 

[Ill John Kictan .-Irnttw; Sport.s writer and cx- 

pcit on “Information, 
Please” radio program, 
(i^l Rill .Stem Answer: Commentator (Spoitsi 

it I Maigaret Bourke-White Ansiter: Photographer 
ld\ Dr. (ierald Wendt Answer: Scientist, chemist 

;y. What three leeerit inventions in the field of radio have increased 
the (H'eupational opportunities of this vocation:’ 

Answer: Radar, Television, and Radio Telephone. 

■j2. Four .songs will he jilayed. What kind of a worker is sugge.sted 
by earh.* 

taj l'e\, Wt fJaie Ao Bananas (a) Storekeeper 

Fruit vendor 

>h) Jahnny d;^er,> [b] Aviator 

If I dance’ the Flowers (e) Florist 

(di I've Been Wotkint’ on the Railroad [d] Railroad worker 

Section worker 
Railroad engineer 

3j. In what otcupation would you be engaged if you operated a 
comptometer? 

fa) Medical 
*\!f) Clerical 
if i Engineering 
Mechanical 
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34- The term cosmetology applies to- 

(a) Costume designer 

(b) Carpenter 

(c) Color photographer 
*ld) Beauty culture 

Nfany freshmen in engineering schools fail their first year and drop 
out of school because they have difficulty with: 

[a] Latin 
{b) Reading 
*{c) Matlrcmatics 

(d) Geography 

(e) History 

36. In applying for a job the most important thing to remember is- 

(fl) Let the interviewer know you can do any kind of work, 

(i) Let him know- that you need a job and think you can do the 
woik. 

*(e) Find out what service you are capable of giving him to ad¬ 
vance his business 

37. One of the following types of workers is not employed in a printing 
plant; 

(a) Make-up man 

(b) Printer’s devil 

(c) Composer 

(d) Teletype operator 

(e) Pressman 

*(/) Printing-machine operator. (A printing-machine operator 
molds and cuts butter preparatory to wrapping.) 

38. Identify the workers and tell what they do when they hear or say 
the following words: 

Timber! Gut! Play ball! Suture! Bombs away! 

Answers 

timber! The man in charge of cutting a tree in a forest, the 
foTdter or forest ranger, calls “Timber!” when the tree begins to 
fall, so that other foresti-y workers can see that they are not in 
danger from the falling tree. 

cut! The director of a motion-picture production calls “Cut!” when 
he wants action of the cameras stopped, the action stopped, 
lights off, music off, etc. 

PEAY bale! a baseball umpire calls “Play ball!” and tosses a ball 
to the pitcher when he is ready for the game to begin. 
suture! a surgeon in an operating room says “Suture!” to the 
nurse whose job it is to hand him the instruments he needs, 
when he is ready to sew up the operative wound, 

BOMBS away! The bombardier in a bomber says “Bombs awayl” 
when the load of bombs has left the rack. The pilot leaves 
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ihf' f m:>'t (jui* kly as act ui dint; to a prc-ari aiii;t d 

jilatj. 

;p). Id'nnt'v thr uorkrrs vslto loc these things: 

Muitauetct Stethosi npe Metronome 

P.ilf'iir Air haiimier Seeder 

Av.-}t fn: 

Afiii'riifOT, used by a machinist oi ati inspechn of machine parts 
vvlitTf me.isuremetits must he to a c'ery ilose loleiance. 
SlHknuff, locd In a pliy'iciaii to listen to the heart Iteat. 

u-ctl hv a teacher of music or a musician to time speed 
(»t placmy. most otten witli pi.iiio, 
l\iU'lte. na-d by utli^i -jiaintei i to hold colois and hrnshes. 

,1ir liimtntfT, used liv a rneler to diive rivets. 

Sf-edn, used bv ajainm to plant seeds. ^Planter, ,t;aTdener, etc.) 

40, I fie Ibnted States bmployment SeTvice deals v\itb. 

1(0 ('is il Sea Ml (' jolts only 
(/)i jobs iH vs.11 inehistiies only 

■ anv job which is iu a le)4itLmate busine.ss ami which pays a 
stand.ml wa<re 

41. Ihe I'nitcd States I'aiiployment Service charges tho.se whom it 
plat es in jobs; 

i,(!) two weeks' salary 
*'hi no fee 

O'I m pet cent of a yeai’.s salary 

4J. 'I'here were approximatelv 150,000 practicing physcians in the 
United Slates when \vc entered the war. Of these, the women 
numlK'red: 

*ui| 7a'«'o 
(h\ 50,0*10 
't') 1,000 

43. (h-yptography is concerned with th** study of: 

lit) tiunits and mausoleums 
{b\ maps 

’•‘b) (Itdes. and tiphers 

44. Of the first 'j,tuM(,o(M) men drafted fur the United Slates Army in 
the present war, the per tent rejected for physical defects or health 
was- 

*i«'i 45 
i|) to 
ifi 25 

45. Which of the followang woikers is not included under the heading 
“protective service w-orkers"? 

U) Fireman 

\b\ Watchman and guard 
(f j Policeman and detective 
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(rf) Soldiers, sailors, marines, and coast guardsmen 
*[e) Barber 

^6. Name four occupations for which a study of advanced mathematics 
would be helpful. 

Name four occupations for which skill in typewriting would be 
helpful 

^8. In the following occupations indicate whether more men or women 
are employed' 

(fl) Engineers (g) Ministers 

(h) Accountants and cashiers (k) Dietitians 

(c) Teachers (f) Fashion designers 

(d) Physicians (j) Beauticians 

(e) Stenographers (k) Shipping and receiving clerks 

(/) Nurses (Z) Salesmen 

What is the work of a coder? 

Answer. Code machine operator 
go. What is the work of a code clerk? 

Answer- Transfers information obtained from reports and records 
to a card, giving each item a code number to be used when 
punching cards for sorting machine, 
gt. What is the work of a collator? 

Answer; Assembles pages of a booklet and verifies the order and 
number. 

52. A new feature of the 1940 Census that was not included in any 
previous census is: 

[a] Number of men and women engaged in each occupation 
{b) Number engaged in each occupation in each region of the 
United States 

*{c) Earnings attained by workers in each occupation 

When the quiz is conducted in small groups such as the home¬ 
room, the pupils may be divided into several teams. Each team 
that misses a question may be asked to pay a forfeit or penalty 
from a list such as the following; 

1. Give a demonstration of what not to do at an employment inter¬ 
view. 

2. Recite a nursery rhyme portraying an occupation. Example: 

Jack, be nimble. Jack, be quick! 

Jack, jump over the hickory stick! 

— Obstacle Course Director 

3. Give a one-minute talk on “Why I did not get the job.” 

4.. Present a one-minute talk on your “pet peeve” regarding courtesy. 
5. Entertain with a solo, piano selection, or trick of magic that has 
an occupational significance. 
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t> hilrniru tlif- .uIm'*''}' (<‘i rinjilnyiin'iU .i'- hi‘> 

7 All tlif t».uu .i!i in ( up.itkiii.il quiz qucstum liurdri- than 

tlu‘ I'ur viii iiusirii 

Mu'^iiai Vitfatiofuii ihiiz 

\*.uied nil up.itiuii.i! (U<ru^vii>ns may be motivated bv com- 
}Wtiti\r ETue^-iiiti briruti by the sine;inir or playing rif musital 

M’lei Hum. 'I ili^ prm edinc was smcessfully used witli high sehool 
ptipib in die pirvfjue nl’nhxeivers at the Summer Youth Center 
oi' I'cai hri\ College. Columbia University, following an experi¬ 
ment with (be .ujllmt's adult < lass at d’eacbers College, d’he 
projn t reiiniied about fort\ minutes and arousetl enthusiasm for 
the piosibilities of tliis nietbotl of introdueing discussion about a 
wid<' range ofYoi ational aetbity. 

l ot snciC'.^Iiii partii ipation, actjuaintance with the Dictionan' 
t[f (hmpaUmal 'luhs and the United States Census is necessarv; 
tbereliire hwsons based on these standard references .should pre- 
i ede the tpii/ game. 

Alter the dhisiou of the class into two teams and the selec¬ 
tion of two bhakboard scorckcepcrs, the student chairman in- 
tnximes a prolcv-ioiml singer whose first song is familiar and 
ranceriis an casilv identifiable occupation. Pupils of the first team 
rai-e their hands to name the song and the occupation repre¬ 
sented by a chaiacter in it. Scores may be doubled by naming 
the proper occupational classification designated in the DicUonaiy 
of Ouupalimal Titles or the United States Census. If the first 
team fails to make the proper identifictitions, the second team 
takes its turn, jioints increasing .as the guessing progresses. In¬ 
formal discussions of the given occupation may follow the correct 
identification of each selection. 

Relow is a list of vocational songs, prepared in coHaboraticm 
with Elwin Carter of the Advanced School of Teacher.s College, 
C.olumbia I miversity, who sang the songs on occasions mentioned. 
This list may he supplemented by local folk or other music by 
memlten of the group who are interested. 

SONG Q^UIZ 

Occupation 

^ Home on the Range ’ Gowfooy or ranch hand 

“Tve Been Working on the Railroad" Railroad worker 

T fiey C'Cit l)own tfie CBd Pine Tree" "Woodsman 
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Song 

Occupation 

‘The Bombardier” 

Bombardier 

"Coming In on a Wing and a Prayer” 

Combat aviator 

"Oh Sailor Boy.” By Fraser Gange 
"Toreador Song.” From “Carmen,” by 

Sailor 

Bizet 

Bullfighter 

“Man on the Flying Trapeze” 

Entertainer or trapeze 
artist 

“I’m an Old Cow Hand” 

“The Policeman’s Chorus.” From “Pirates 

Cowboy 

of Penzance,” by Gilbert and Sullivan 
“The Major General’s Song.” From “Pirates 

Policeman or detective 

of Penzance,” by Gilbert and Sullivan 
“The Drum Major’s Song.” By Ambroise 

Soldier 

Thomas 

Bandsman 

“Travel Light.” By William Schroeder 

Porter 

“The Two Grenadiers.” By Schumann 

Soldier 

“TheVillage Blacksmith.” By W. H. Weiss 

Blacksmith 

“I Am a Friar of Orders Gray.” By Reeve 

Clergyman 

“The Peanut Vendor” 

Peanut vendor 

“The Bell Ringer.” By W. Vincent Wallace 
“I Would I Were a King.” By Arthur Sulli¬ 

Bell ringer 

van 

“There Is Something about a Soldier.” By 

Monarch 

George M. Cohan 

Soldier 

“The Farmer in the Dell” 

Farmer 

“Jolly Miller” 

“MyselfWhen Young.” From “Pci-sian Gar¬ 

Miller 

den,” by Lehmann 

Philosopher 

"Stouthearted Men.” From “Naughty Mari¬ 

N.W. Royal Mounted 

etta,” by Romberg 

Policeman 

“The Safe Side” 

Tailor 

“New Oysters” 

“Into Parliament He Shall Go.” From 

Fisherman 

“lolanthe,” by Gilbert and Sullivan 

Government worker 


After the songs selected for the period have been sung, named, 
and designated as to occupation, followed by brief discussions of 
these occupations, the members of the group who are interested 
in music as a vocation may have the opportunity to ask questions 
of the guest musician. Thus the musical quiz serves to introduce 
the musician, to call to mind the possibilities of earning a liveli¬ 
hood in musical occupations, and to provide an opportunity to 
obtain firsthand information from one actively engaged in that 
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lirld. In fhr m.miuT that a speaker often estaltlishes esjnit 
lie o'f/a uith a kjohji hv lelating a huinorous anecdote, the inu^ 
•at ian lappoji h\ umdiK tiiitj the musical ffaine. Ihis p,i.rt 

of'ihe peiiod is espci tally pioiitable, case and informality havunr 
brrii adiifsfd liv the preliminary tontest. 

Phon(l^T.lph rt’( orris nuiy Ite used if a professional sinRCr is 
not avail.ihh', in whir h ease, nfatur.se, the very profitable oppor- 
tuuit\ I if questioning a professional musician has to be foregone. 
Minletn on hestral rnusu descriptive of occupations is represented 
b\ the (iilltiwing naonls: 

I'at itsc j'ji. By Ilonneger Railroad engineer 
Skysaapers. By (larpeiiter Clonstruction worker 

Also in lien of a professional singer, members of the chess may 
I te st'Iet led to sing. hmn. or whistle melodies privately designated 
to them by the chaiiman. 'I’liis variation has the advantage ot 
giciiter pupil aitivily and partieipation. 

1 he diiiii ulty of the game can be increased by using less 
faimliar selections, ending with selections calling for the oeeupa- 
tiotis of certain characters in operas. If records of the operas 
.euggested below are not available, the names of charactcr.s and 
operas inav be presented. Groups may have acecss to collections 
of opera '■tories such us The Viclot Book of the Opera and Kobbe's 
Ihe (himpleie Opera Book; time may be allowed for the necessary 
referctu e work. 


OPERA quiz 


Opera 

JVame of Character 

Occupation 

'AkI.i." By Widi 

Rhadamc^’S 

Guardsman 


Ranifis 

Priest 

‘Andrea Cheniei." By tiior- 



clani) 

Andrea Chenier 

Poet 

‘Bailtfr of Seville," By Rossini 

rigaui 

Barber 


Don Basilic) 

Music teacher 


Bartolo 

Physician 


Bertha 

Governess 

‘r.„t Bohhne." By I’uccini 

Rudolph 

Poet 


Marcel 

Painter 


Schaunard 

Musician 


Benoit 

Landlord 


Mimi 

Maker of artifi¬ 



cial flowers 



opera 

“Boris Godunov.” By Mous- 

J^ame of Charactej 

Occupation 

sorgsky 

Tchelkalov 

Secretary 

“Caponsacchi” 

Caponsacchi 

Priest 

“Carmen.” By Bizet 

Zuniga 

Soldier 

“Cavalleria Rusticana.” By 

Carmen 

Cigarette maker 

Mascagni 

Alfio 

Teamster 

"Dinorah.” By Meyerbeer 

Hoel 

Goatherd 

"Don Giovanni.” By Mozart 

Corentino 

Bagpiper 

Leporello 

Valet 


Masetto 

Peasant 

"Faust.” By Gounod 

Faust 

Philosopher 


Valentine 

Soldier 

“Fidelio.” By Beethoven 

Don Fernando 

Prime minister 


Rocco 

Jailer 

“The Flying Dutchman.” By 

Mary 

Nurse 

Wagner 

Daland 

Sea captain 

“DerFreischutz.” ByvonWeber 

Cuno 

Ranger 

“La Gioconda.” By Ponchielli 

La Gioconda 

o 

Singer 


Bar nab a 

Spy 

“The Gondoliers.” By Gilbert 

Marco and Giu¬ 

Gondoliers 

and Sullivan 

“Hansel and Gretel.” By Hum¬ 

seppe 

perdinck 

“lolanthe.” By Gilbert and 

Peter 

Broom maker 

Sullivan 

Strephon 

Shepherd 

“La Juive.” By Halevy 

Eleazar 

Goldsmith 

“Lohengrin.” By Wagner 
“Lucia di Laramermoor.” By 

Henry the Fowler 

Monarch 

Donizetti 

"Madame Butterfly.” By Puc¬ 

Raymond 

Chaplain 

cini 

Pinkerton 

Sailor 

“Die Meistersinger.” By Wag¬ 

Pogner 

Goldsmith 

ner 

Beckmesser 

Town clerk 


Hans Sachs 

Shoemaker 


Vogelgesang 

Furrier 


Kothner 

Baker 


Eisslingcr 

Grocer 


Moser 

Tailor 


Ortel 

Soap boiler 


Schwarz 

Stocking weaver 


Folz 

Coppersmith 


Magdalena 

Nurse 
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1 If fh; 

\u;ne a/ (Juiius hi 

(hcupnlum 

“Maltha." B\ Hotow 

Lionel and Plun¬ 
kett 

I’m mers 

“Migium."" Bv 'I hninas 

Lari tes 

Artnr 

1'Inline 

Actress 

"Pagliw . 1 " Bv I.t-niic avalln 

Tonio 

Glown 

"RittulrUo *' By \ erdi 

Chovanna 

Nuise 

“Sadko " BvRimskv-Ko!s,ikovv 

“ 1 hr Si 111 fTcr." By (iilhcit 

I'lie Two Flder.s 

Mci chants 

and Sullivan 

Mr. Daly 

Clergyman 

" I hr lap's ol Holliruin." By 

Mir.'u le and Cop- 

Magician 

( Jlieiih.il h 

pelins 


‘•loM.i"' ByPiiiiini 

’PoMa 

Singer- 


( kivai adossi 

Painter 


.Sc.upia 

Policenian 

" i'ri.d hv Jiity." By (olbcit 

I'lie Learned 

Lawyer 

and Sullivan 

Judge 


"I'hr Vcinn.in of the Gu.ud." 

Dame Garruthers 

I’avcrn keeper 

By Gillrt’ii and Sullivan 

Shadbolt 

Jailer 


A qui/ gam»- invi living oprratic cliarartcrs is aia^thcr varla- 
titm ti> start tlir disrussinii. rrdiniiiiary contests may be con- 
diK trd in several homcKxms, without pianos or recordings, to 
self* t the pupil re[iresciUatives fijr an assembly program. Qiics- 
tiuiis similar to the I'ullowing will aid in determining the opera 
quiz experts: 

In what opera would you find the following: 

I. (lovernor, shepherd, tishernian, and captain of the guard? 

Answer: "William'IVll,’' Ity Rossini. 

/, Duke, count, nurse, pages, monks, .soldieis? 

Answer: "Ruiiieu and Juliet." By Gounod. 

'P Cfovernor, .secretary to a Governor, sailor, page, astrologer, and 
judge,’ 

Anmtr: "The Ma.skctl Ball." By Vcidi, 

4. Physician, music-master, page, gardener, and lawyer.'’ 

Answer: “la' Ntrzze di Figaro.” By Mozart. 

5. GcHuixwrr, violinist, hotel manager, railroad employer, policeman, 
(.haiifieur, and hotel night watchman? 

Tniarr.- “Jonny .Strikes Up the Band.” By Krenek. 

Family Names from Ancestors^ Occupations 

The relationship betw'cen family names and occupations has 
jxissibilities for a fascinating game. Many surnames arc the names 
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of occupations. In answer to the question, “How many persons 
can you think of whose names denote an occupation?” pupils 
may compile lists of family names that designate the occupation 
followed by their forebears. Thus the names of Butler, Carver, 
Cook, Groom, Hunter, Page, Porter, and Steward denote the 
titles of functionaries in great households maintained by royalty, 
nobility, or the Church. Baker, Barber, Brewer, Carpenter, Cook, 
Farmer, Fisher, Forester, Miller, Miner, Painter, Sawyer, Sexton, 
Shepherd, Walker, and Weaver will be occupational family names 
found on many class rolls and in many local telephone directories. 

Clues may be given to the recognition of other names having 
a vocational source, such as Latimer (Latin translator) and Baum¬ 
gartner (tree gardener — German). Extra credit may be given 
for names derived from business occupations such as Clark (clerk). 
The occupations which no longer exist will not be easily recog¬ 
nized today, but the act of tracing the occupational derivation 
will make the student aware of the fluidity of occupations. For 
tracing names to occupational sources, a useful reference book is 
Surnames, by Ernest Weekly. (Dutton, 1937.) A list of old occu¬ 
pations and family names adopted about the 13th century may 
be found in the article, [7] “Family Names from Forebears’ Oc¬ 
cupations.” 


Pantomime 

Younger pupils enjoy a game in which groups of pupils repre¬ 
sent in pantomime the workers in an occupation, while those 
on the opposing teams guess the name of the occupation. As 
soon as a member of a group recognizes the gestures and move¬ 
ments of the workers represented, the performance ceases. A 
team may increase its score by classifying the occupation into 
the proper division of the U.S. Census. Some suggestions are 
given below: 

Doctor: 

Imitates a doctor shaking his thermometer. Removes his stetho¬ 
scope from his pocket, fits the tubes into his ears, applies the instru¬ 
ment to various portions of the “patient’s” chest and listens intently. 

Barber: 

Applies lather to customer’s face, strops razor, and begins to shave. 
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rlcik: 

Prrp.irr*! ‘iind.ir' I'V dippiiitj rmt irr rrram. piimpiuK sauce over 
ue I If,111), ajiphfN tnuihe'i and sefves customer. 

Witclc'iS '([if'T.uiir; 

SjHiiuts to a'cH position uhile seated, picks up earphones and ad- 
juU'> them, afl]usts Mtliirue mntrol, and writes inessaiee <ni paper. 


Artist; 

H< lids nalcttc on Irlt ai m, mixes colois, and applies brush to canvas. 


Other imupatioiis whii h lend 
follows; 

A vi.it or 
'I'l III k drivf r 
I..idv's hat salewcomau 
Tailor 
Typist 
Postman 
Dr.ittsinan 
liikei 

Lawn rnower 
I’amier (milkintr' 

Suiveyiir 


themselves to this eonte.st are as 

Minister 

.Sintter 

Musician 

.Soidici (squad drill) 

Polireiuan on heat 
Paperhantter 

Bii)lo(fist (with microscope) 

Sticetnir operator 

Painter 

Woodchopper 

Elevator operator 


Paper Charades or ^'Draw-It" Charades 

Another recreational ai'tivity which can be related to occu¬ 
pational titles is “draw-it” charades. Some lighter games of this 
nature can be played in a \cry .short time and give leaven. The 
clas.s divides into two or moic groups, each .sujiplicd with a large 
paper pad and iieiicil. Eat h group sends a representative tint of 
the room to confer with an umpire on the choice of an occupa¬ 
tion to draw. At a signal from the umpire the representatives 
lelurti and, without speaking, try to eornmunieate the word to 
tlu'ir respective groups hv drawing pictures on the paper. Num¬ 
bers may be used, but no wtirds. The first group to guc.ss the 
<K cupation win.s a ptiint and other representatives take their turn. 

Title-s of occupational books or proverbs suggesting vocational 
titles may be chosen instead of single words, if that variation is 
agreed upon. 

Gruup.s may be formed by drawing .slips of paper from a bo.x 
containing names of business occupations from the following clas- 
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sifications: stenography, computing, recording, general clerical, 
and public contact work. 

Identifying Description 

A pupil gives the requirements or describes the general char¬ 
acteristics of an occupation and asks others to identify it. He 
may answer “hot” or “cold” as answers approach the correct 
one and answer any questions by “yes” or “no.” Distribute 
points in proportion to the number of minutes required for the 
group to identify the occupation. Occupations may be limited 
to those in the clerical group. 

Vocational Costume Party 

One of the social events may be a vocational dress ball at which 
pupils represent either a vocation or an avocation. A trinket 
pinned on the regular dress or something carried may fulfill the 
costume requirement. 

Individuals or groups whose costumes most appropriately sug¬ 
gest vocational or avocational interests or represent some well- 
known contemporary in the world of work are awarded prizes. 
Also singled out for awards may be the pupil wearing the most 
original costume, the prettiest, the funniest, and the one that 
baffles all identification. Student and faculty judges may be 
assisted by a vote of the participants. A grand march may take 
the form of a “Parade of Tomorrow” with the painter, butler, 
nurse, barber, farmer, doctor, surveyor, and chemist arrayed in 
the garbs of their occupations. A “Parade of Ambition” of would- 
be scientists, suggested in the list on pages 107-108, would serve 
as a panorama of scientific occupations. 

Other games are described on pages 80-81. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

1. Berkowitz, George J., and Newburger, George, Dr. Manpower 
— The Wartime Job Quiz- Washington, D.C.: B’nai B’rith Voca¬ 
tional Service Bureau, 1942 loji 

2. Detjen, Mary, and Detjen, Ervin Home Room Guidance Programs 
for the Junior High School Tears. Houghton MifHin Co., 1940. 

3. Dunsmoor, C. C,, and Miller, L. M. Guidance Methods for Teach¬ 
ers in Homeroom, Classroom, Core Program. International Textbook 
Co., 1942, 
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IX 


The School Assembly and Dramatization 

T he assembly, a period of inspiration and entertainment, 
is dependent largely on pupil participation for successful 
achievement of its aim. Its influence is attested by the 
length of time adults remember their former school assemblies 
and by their willingness to build auditoriums into practically all 
the new school buildings. As the assembly reflects the interests, 
activities, traditions, and relationships within the school, both 
curricular and extracurricular, vocational guidance will be fea¬ 
tured on some of the programs. 

Typical programs which may increase the interest in occupa¬ 
tions are: i. College information; 2. School club activities; 
3. Talks by community representatives; 4. Vocational town hall 
meeting; 5. Dramatizations. 

I. GIVING COLLEGE INFORMATION 

An address by a visiting official from a college gives substance 
to the assembly program, as well as helpful information which 
students can use in planning their lifework. 

A variation of the assembly talk is a colloquium, or informal 
question-and-answer discussion, utilizing recent graduates who 
are home from college. The interlocutor may be one of the high 
school chairmen, who will receive any questions from the audi¬ 
ence. The discussants should be selected and invited by the 
student groups. Members of the alumni grouped on the plat¬ 
form express their opinions on the various topics raised. Further 
details of this plan are described on pages 243-245. 

2. SCHOOL CLUB ACTIVITIES 

A program may be built around the purposes and activities 
of school clubs, each club preparing the dramatization for its 
scene. To illustrate: 

Business Club — Employment Interviews 
Courtesy Club — Some Contrasts in Manners 
Reading Club — Exhibit and Poster Display 
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1 V M^’U 1 spiiur l.Tihiliit and 1 )ciiR»iistiali(m 

t;iul» I’nv^r.mi drahni; with Edurational 
an<5 RecrcatiDiial (Riidf's 

A slunt rt'-MuiU’ <tf tin* objcctKf's nf the club and its common 
.ntniiirs itiay Iw iinitided before the dr.vmatization, making this 
asvrmbiy pr.tgram the ti.isis on which the student may select his 
(hdi numbctdiip (or the loiniiig year. It reveals the number 
and \aii(’t\ oft lulls ojx-u to him. 

This type nfiuogiani is designed primarily to furnish inspira¬ 
tion to priopeinve meniber.s, and to cneourage every pupil to 
take an ai the pait in one club. In the dramatization, however, 
llir iiiyctiioiH li atlcr will ofum find the opportunity to include 
patts having \oiaiional significance. 

I'AIKS ItY COMMUNITY RKPRESKNTATIVES 

\'ery enlightening to young people ate assembly talks by em- 
plovf'ts or pctsoiinel managers on topics such as: Tlic Kind of 
i'anployei's I hat Rci civc Ihomnlion in Our Firm, How We Select 
Our Km]iloo’c-., Tiie Kind ofAVurkers We Need, and Trends of 
Employment in Our Ciity. 

Siu h assembly talks may be followed by conferences held si- 
multaneundy on several fields of work, with students attending 
the one of their ehoicc. This plan is discussed more fully under 
Career Confereiu es. 

4. VOCATIONAL TOWN HALL MEETING 

A program modeled on a Town Hall Meeting may be ar¬ 
ranged. In\ite a board of experts to answer cpieslions 011 specific 
tK'Cuyiatlons. Let each cxpcit speak briefly before the cpiestion 
yK'iiotl. As an interesting variation arrange a “Vocational In¬ 
formation, Please” program, u.sing a number of questions of gen¬ 
eral interest. 


5. DRAMATIZATION 

Tlie use of dramatization has long been accepted as good 
pedagogy. Dramatic materials have been developed in great 
almndancc in the fields of history, literature, good manners, and 
good morals. For giving information about business occupations, 
however, few such aids exist. 
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Although the material is meager, the possibilities are great 
and well within the limits of practical procedure for dramatizing; 
(a) Student-written assembly programs; (b) Episodes from biog¬ 
raphies; (c) Attitudes, business conduct, and etiquette; (d) Radio 
scripts. 

These arc especially useful in club programs of The Future 
Business Leaders of America,* Order of Business Efficiency,! ^nd 
other organizations in the business education department. 

It should be made clear that there is no intention in these 
sketches to urge pupils in high school to choose a vocation defin¬ 
itively. Rather, the aims are “to open their eyes to the many 
kinds of work there are to do; to engender a wholesome attitude 
toward all types of useful service; to enlighten young people 
concerning the considerations they should weigh in formulating 
occupational objectives; and to give them patterns which will 
assist them later in solving their occupational problems.”! 

Some dramatizations may be used to give an appreciation of 
socially useful work. Among the most effective of these are 
student-written assembly programs. 

(a) Student-Written Assembly Programs 

The photograph numbered 24 illustrates an assembly program 
dramatized before the student body of the George Washington 
High School, New York City. Entitled “A Journey into the 
Future,” it showed students projected into the occupational world 
of ten years hence. Various homeroom groups composed and 
dramatized the scenes in nursing, aviation, business, and other 
occupations, as the spotlight moved across the stage. 

Although the dramatic form provides an effective means of 
instruction, the chief educational value of the material lies in the 
discussion of the problems encountered in writing and rehearsing 
the performance. As the above play was revised seven times, 
considerable discussion and research were involved in preparing 
the script. The project was more purposeful because of the desire 
to give accurate information to the student audience. 

A twenty-minute dramatic production of similar nature is de- 
scribed in [5] “ The Play’s the Thing.” The play opens at the 

* Sponsored by National Council for Business Education. 

t Sfwnsored by Business Education World. 

V D. Address before the National Vocational Guidance Association, 

Aew Orleans, La., February xg, 1937. 
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hornr ortho <!.»" pro-idoiit. ^vith thirtoon soiiiois diHussing tlioir 
ouup.ilioiuil athr tlioii sr.uhuitinn fnim hi^h mIkk.I. 

Ea( h tolK •vvhai he uauf^ t" li" ‘'ml "liy< soi'oiul '■roiio piir- 
tflo oiinr siniip toil laU-r at a proan.nipod lontiion, 

whrn eat h ttiaduato tolK ni’lih sta cos^ or failuro. 

An .utiilr. [jj “Dianuui/atioii in ihr Field nf (P-oup Guid- 
aiuo/' dra ril)0> an a-ornhly pmsrram (onsFtiin; of a srrios of 
clr.miatit skct. ho^! width show the otfoots of caiofnl or raroloss 
planning livr the firUF of onginrriing, nursing, stenography, nuisie, 
and a trade, lids formed the basis of homcinnm discmsioris 
following the piogram. 

(tl f.piMKk’i from Biosrraphies 

F.piatdts fioni the lives of smressful men and women make 
gotvd material lia dtaniati/.afion piirpttses. For example, sixteen 
playhfs. nniTiing in production to fifteen minutes aidcee, may be 
found in [(»! Plm i;f Amni,n.\ Ai/iifrnih-nts, presenting eminent 
Ameriians and their invtmlions or diseovenes. Thus one jrlay 
lK.rttay.s Field and the ciihle, Reed and yellow-fever control, 
Morse'and DeWitt Clinton, and Bell and Gorgas, so that many 
interests are represented. None of these playlets calls for elaborate 
.scenery or pntpertics. 

(c) Aftiludes and Business Conduct 

I’he dramatic approach has a decided advantage over lec¬ 
turing and sermonizing for the development of business attitudes, 
customs, and practices. It is a subtle but emphatic tool. In this 
area, the dramatization vitalizes not only the que.st for informa¬ 
tion but the in{(»rinatiun itself. The students will seek fir.sthand 
information about the parts played. The girl who is to play the 
role of secretary to the president of an insurance company will 
visit an insurance office and see for herself how an efficient office 
a.ssistant conducts herself, and how she secured promotion. 

Plays similar to [il Act to the Swift — A Play of the Business 
H'erld Today or Diogenes Ijroks for a Secretary point up the maxim; 
’Tie who never docs more than he is paid for never gets paid 
for more than he does.” 

A Day in the Office, a short play, published by the Gregg Pub¬ 
lishing Company, includes a series of typical secretarial problems, 
such as meeting office callers, handling telephone calls, sending 
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telegrams, and the multiplicity of demands that make up the 
business day. 

Thirty short plays dealing with office situations and business 
attitudes may be found in Kej$ and Cue$ — Business Plays, by 
Findlay and Findlay, published by Gregg Publishing Company. 

Most of these sketches are entertaining and thus make a greater 
impression on the young audience. 

[i\ Radio Sciipts 

One of the easiest dramatic forms to use in the classroom is 
the radio script, which need not be memorized and can be pre¬ 
sented after a few informal rehearsals. Sources of radio scripts 
are discussed in Chapter III. The following list of dramatic 
sketches contains many that have been broadcast. 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES ON VOCATIONAL THEMES 

American .School of the Air. “The Secretary.” Columbia Broad¬ 
casting Company, 1939. (Out of print) 

Andrews, Charlton. “He Got the Job.” English Journal, June 1932; 
also Samuel French, 1935. 

Balch, Norman. Six Plays of Business Life. Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio. 50^ 

Billings, Mildred Lincoln. Croup Methods of Studying Occupations, 
1941- 

Bales, Arthur H, and Lincoln, M. E. “Grouping Like Kinds of 
Workers,” Pp. 341-349 

Davidson, James. “Which Shall I Choose?” Pp. 421-424 
Derrick, Helen. “A Librarian Is Interviewed ” Pp. 380—385 
Derrick, Helen. “The Mazons Entertain.” Pp. 333-340 
Lincoln, Mildred E. “Workers Who Help Each Other.” Pp, 326- 

332 

Business Plays and Mock Trials. South-Western Publishing Co., Janu¬ 
ary 1941 

Covington, Edward Daniel. “Three Saturdays.” Industrial Education 
Magazine, November 1938. Playlet on woodworking. 

Drumm, Jewell. After High School, What JVexP Mimeographed by 
Lambertville, N.J., High School, 1936. 25^ 

Findlay, Bruce A., and Findlay, Esther B. KeyS and Cue$—Business 
Plays. Gregg Publishing Company, 1934. 

Gre^ Publishing Company plays 

Alice C. Green Personality and Your Job. i2j4 
Dorothy M. Johnson. Training for Careers. 8ji 
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IVnntliv M (nr! ari'l Ihr 

Ilni«irh\ M jp'lnt.i'H /'■ rr ,V/}.//!.'/' !^’'k .Ui.tiud v.iluf ttrhu>-inrn 

tiriiiuiu; 

Hr-Srii M A D.n'in !hf (i(jhe. > A Ini'-iiu'ss pKiy Uuu (li,i- 

nuUi/'•. firiMUf' hf lKiM'-r, Slutlv .lie iiK iudrfi., 

K.ihark, f idhiir. "Hi w to taf't ,i Xtviiiliei; A I.t-^son 1 ‘Iau nu Soi i,il 
fji ih^ [ (natinnal (iuidante Matiazint^ pp. 

p,i. IriiiUJiiv 

Kiu.niK InK ir.atimi.il ViB'.itmn.il (JiiiiLuue - A Play, iq^q, 

Leui'., Ila.'f 1 M. Ihtad ,u,d P>ultn. 'I’lie Wniium's Pros';, (iuit I.cxuiL:tni) 
Alf’uue, Nfu \’nTk CUt\. 'l<Af 
I.iih nln, MiUirrii 1 ., 1 (aihinA abani Vomtumal I.\fe. ip;37. 

r,'iiuuutnp ot Ninth (hade Pupils. “It Ptiys to Plan.” Pp. 47^- 
.'!U 

Daiitl-Mi, Jaiiio'-. “An t hlirc Si ene.” Pp. jpy 301 
1 ) I’.ul'.ni), jamf'.. ‘“VViiii h Will .Shall We (IhuMse';”' Pp 2(i"|-2ia 
1 )ilui iitli, la*'.uioi M “Round Pes;s or Sipi.ite.” Pp. ;pij-'3,oH 
I.uuoln, Mildied I,. “How to Study tihoiit (heupations." 
IV- ii-l 1^1 

I.iiH o!n. Mildit il I',. “ l'\M) Bovs Incjuiie.'’ Pp. ,'}22 
Nat. f'ftiei.iiion Buxines-. & PiotK'sional Wonicn’.s Cllubs, Two plays. 
()uupiili'’‘h, 'Jif \'ih,ith‘nat (iiiulavjt Ma^a’Jne 

Cariiniiton. ITiine Steme. “Wnt'kinij; with Hands — And Brains.'’ 
Pp. (ii^-piV. May ui'pe,. 

I.iruoln, Mikhi'd K. “Two Boys Inquire.” Pp-34-36. October 
ih;ri 

M.iule, Franee.x, “Is It I’ossihlc to Have a Job for Everybody.'’” 
Pp. 40.1 407, rchtuaiy i<)37. 

Miller. Ten R. “Who Makes the Self-Made Man?” Pp. 472-476, 
Tebniary 1044. 

Towner, Mat ii in W. “Do You Like to Work Outdoors.'”’ Pp. 492- 
4M-). M.uthm^'j. 

One-At t Plays in Pwr/imr / 7 «vh Vol. i-ij, by Dora MacDonald. North- 
wtatejti Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“A]iplii .ints.” t liiit e st one where apjilicants are being intei-viewcd 
lilt' a {Misition. 

‘T Apply.” Another ollice scene. 

“The Puisuit of. Happiness.” Theme of choosing the right voca¬ 
tion. 

“The Shopping Oenter,” Centers around activities of a store. 
“What Are Y'our Plans?” Action occurs in a study hall. 

Perieiu p, Lotta X. Mr. Wrighl Gets In fVrong, Ainberg File and Index 
Company, 1400 Fulton Street, Chicago. Stresses the importance 
of correct tiling. 
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Preston, Effil“Square Pegs.” High School Assembly Plays. Dennison 
Company, Chicago. 

Schneider, Arnold. “Office Jobs for the Business Graduate.” The 
Balance Sheet. October 1941. 

‘■Wanted — A Secretary.” N.O.M.A. National Office Management 
Association, December 1935. 

The \Vomen’s Bureau of the U.S. Dept, of Labor. The A'linimiim JVage 
Comes to Julia, Molly, and Nance. Fifteen-minute skit. 

One of the playlets follows for illustrative purposes. 

Applying for a Job * 

Time: The Present 

Plac;e: Scene I — Living loom of the Kenyon family in Plains City 
Scene II — Assembly room of the high school in Plains City 
Characters: 

Irene Kenyon, age about 17, a stable and practical type to contrast 
with the somewhat flighty Celia 

Stephen Grant, age about 17, Irene’s cousin, intelligent, and with a 
nice sense of humor. 

Celia Merwin, age about 16, rather gushing, over-emphatic, emo¬ 
tional. 

Ned Chapin, age about 17 Since he is not conspicuously different 
from Stephen in any way, it will be necessary to rely on a difference 
in voices to distinguish the two characters. 

Amy Kenyon, age about 35, aunt of Irene and Stephen, brisk, able, 
successful, modern business woman, sympathetic, and with a 
pleasant humorous outlook. 

note; The voices of the various boys and girls heard in the Job 
Clinic scene may be distributed among the four young people 
listed above. 


Announcer 

You often hear the remark — you may even have made it your¬ 
self! — that it isn’t ability that gets you the job, but knowing how to 
sell yourself. This isn’t strictly true, of course; nevertheless we have 
all noticed that frequently a person who has relatively little to offer 
v^ins out over one who has much, merely because he is able to make an 
effective presentation of his assets. You can hardly blame the em- 

* Vocational Guidance Broadcast of the American. School of the Air, March 5, 
1937. Printed by permission of H D KiLson, chairman of National Occupational 
Conference committee in charge of prepanng these scripts. 
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ini tiiK. liii'v iiH' ii'UalK Itusv inrii. They ate fililii^cd to 
a Kirat li)au\ jmiplr' ill thi’ (I'Hisc nl .1 day. 'Ilii'V rainiot take 
liiiw III ilii^ nut iti ati .qijilii .lilt i'tti a joii the iiilni inalion .ihout him 
thi\ Dfid It I- n!il\ iiaiiiial, till H'hiii', that they siuiulcl lie iiii liiwd 
tn tilt' 1‘iie whii yiM ^ ihi in thU iiiiinniatiim iiillhiiit diyiriritt. 

What an riinnvt pit f.riil.m<jn' 'liuit wlmt \vc aic Kniiijr m 
dfitsnmtialr' to\i)U thmuah n id.iv's vm atifiiial i;iiidiiin'c drama (ilthr 
Ait't’inaii Nihtml t i dm ciititlfrl "Huu to Apply Ihr a Jitlt.” 

Ai the I iiitaiii nil's (111 tlie tiist act, wc sf'C the Uviinr loimi nf the 
Ketanu faiuth lu I'l,11111 (at\. Itciic Kf'iiynii, .vii iittiactivc trhl ul 
al'iMit v'\ ciilt cii, ii ‘.fated at a table jiiled hii,di vsitli srlKinl bnaks. 
But .tjipaiemh hr 1 iiiiiid is not on her homework, because she keejis 
kLuii ur.M 'vl'C'laiidv lowaid the diMH. As the action begins, this is 
thtiiwn iiuptuoiisly it]veu, and her (oiisin, Stephen Ciiant, a youth 
oi aboiir hr i uwii .lye, burst' into the loom. 

bum, i.Vii (I'l- r. fi/iieVii t )ld It’s you, Steve! You certainly Rot 
.iioutid hr le m shoit older. 

Sitvnis. ‘ Iifealhl('\'h\ Wheie's Aunt Amy? Hid she get here all 
iIkIu' 

ItttNt, Yr«. She's upstaiis now, freshening up after her journev. 
SiJiuuN. (ice, I c.in haidly wait to sec her! How soon will she lie 
down? 

Irinj . 'I hat’s what I'd like to know. (With a deep hrealh) Oh, there's 
such a loi I want to ask her! 

SiFJ'iiLN. Me, loo. I - 

i Telephw rhigs. Sound tif telephone taken off honk) 

Irknf. i 7 nt./ the telephimej Hello’ {Stiffit pause] Oh, Celia! How 
are you? {Slight pumet Amit Amy? Oh yc.s. She came. {Shsiht 
pause) No, I really couldn't say —[Slighl pause. Then, a link 
mitahly) But Celia, how can I tell you when she’ll be ready to see 
(.illrrs when I've hardly had .i chance to say “hello" to her my- 
self' [Pause. Then, nut too kospilahly) All right, come along. But 
I can’t proiiiise that she'll see you. 

(//anrrv up telephone) 

Stipufn. What's (k-lia up to? 

iRi'Nt , iln a tone of annoy am e) Oh, she wants to come over to sec Aunt 
Amy. 

.SriPiiiN. Well, of all the nerve! Before Aunt Amy’s own family has 
had a chance to — 

(' Telephone rings. Sound of telephone taken off hook) 

Ikine. Hello. hen rery cordially) Ned! How nice to hear from you! 
{Slight pause. Then with a sudden change tu a tone of marked coldness) 
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My Aunt Amy? Yes, she arrived. (Pause) No, I don’t know 
when she will be ready to receive callers. Oh, please don’t — 
[Breaks off and jiggles telephone receiver) Hello! Hello! (Then to 
Stephen) He hung up. 

Stephen. (Ironically) That means he’ll be right over, too! 

Irene. What is this, anyway? Why should they crash in on Aunt Amy 
before she’s hardly had a chance to get her hat off? 

cjjjPHEN. Don’t you know? 

Irene. You mean they — 

Stephen. Certainly! Aunt Amy is employment manager for a cor¬ 
poration that employs a great many people. She’s in a position 
to — 

Irene. (In a burst of enlightenment) I see. They want to talk to her 
about getting a job. 

Stephen. (Impressively) Even as you and I. 

(Sound of door opened and closed) 

Stephen. (Delightedly) Aunt Amy! Gee, but it’s great to see you! 

kiV{. It’s great to see you, too — my great, big, grown-up nephew! 

(Doorbell rings) 

Irene. (In an undertone to Stephen) That would be Celia! 

Stephen. (In an undertone to Irene) Or Ned! 

.to. (Hastily) If you children are expecting callers — 

Irene. Oh, these callers aren’t ours, darling. They’re yours. 

.to. Mine? 

(Door IS thrown open and banged shut as Celia bursts in) 

Ceua. (Excitedly) Irene! Stephen! Will youintroduce me to 
your aunt? I’ve been simply living to meet her. 

Irene. (Stiffly) Oh, certainly. Aunt Amy, this is Celia Merwin. 
She’s in our class at high school. 

Celia. Oh, Miss Kenyon, could I have a talk with you? You see I’m 
graduating from high school this June, and I’m frightfully anxious 
to land a job. I thought you might be willing to tell me how to 
go about making an application. 

(Doorbell rings) 

Stephen. (Again in an undertone to Irene) That would be Ned now 
for sure. 

Irene. (With a deep sigh) I’m afraid so. 

(Door is thrown open and closed with a bang as Ned bursts in) 

Irene. Aunt Amy, this is Ned Chapin. 

Ned. I certainly am glad to meet you. Miss Kenyon. I’ve been 
looking forward to this ever since I heard you were coming. 
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Sin*in\ • Ntd is in l5i(' sfiiinr <lass ten, Aunt Ainv. 

And iif, ,)'sn. IS V',f ItilK H'.ulv ti» ItHik lui' .1 inl). 

Am\ . Y*'' I ftfn tiiifi iSur-jnJ £,'’■■./ fnutvix So tluit's the seriPt uf 
nn p(i|iiiL!tit\! You smnu; iliink bfi'.'nisc I'm an (’rtijdnv- 

in* Uf luasi.iMrs I t an put vni all Icj wuik. 

(a ii\. ()h. . ",t’4 \<tn, Mi'S Ktiutni;' 

Amv, \V(IL hanlh (li.it Hut 1 may he ahiu to srlvo you sornr iclnw 

oil liHU \iiii I an yot \\i*ik lot yttiirscKo. 

Sm'utN' , It it iiilh an mpiriili‘<n] Look' I\i‘ i^ot it! Now 

that Aunt Ann is lirTO In hi-l[» ns, lot's put on a job tliiiic. 

t'niA, i . s • I • I 

IttfM ' oS/tfiitmutiH ina'I'Hi A joli t liiiio. 

N’ti'i. 'Ihat's ,in iiic.il 
I !i t la. Hut wb.it is a job < liiiii 

Sn i in N. A jolt I linii is tho l.itcst way orsbowint' projtle hnvv to applv 

lot jllt'S, 

NYn. .\ntl Iiou nn/ tn a])plv fnr jobs. 

^I 1 Mil N, A !oi oi St lu lols anil follcifcs b.wp boon nvffnnizinir thfin. 
Amv. .\iu 1 a vt ty ytiod iliini; tliry arc, loo. As a loiift-snirn'ing cm- 
p!o)iiif'nt manaisfi. I'm tor tlirmi, one Immbcd pci cent. 

Sa vm v. i/'.'acff'v 1 ben you will hcl]) us put on a job clinic at nur 
linth St hool' 

(if! rv. ()h, Miss Ki nyon, jil/visc, /’/caie do! 

Ihi-m- (.'imltl vnu. .Vunt .Amy? 

N'l I), It woiili! help us all such a lot. 

Amy ( U]fh tmiuDri] TIkmi I'll do it. When? Where? How? 


.S It’fill 
Ni'U. 
Irink. 
Yfi i.v. 


i.Sj/ioj/liin; in latn/ai) 


Three cheers! 

Hunah for you, Miss Kenyon! 

Oh, tlimiK you, Aunt Amy! 

How’ wonderful of you! 

Sinfiii N. I Exci/fdhi We'll ijet the big assembly room at school. Ask 
eveiybody hi the gtaduatiug class to come. It’ll be tlic biggest 
thing for tho.se kid.s that cter — 

Annnuncer 


And now, the job clinic. All the members of the .senior cla.ss, ap- 
patently, are gathered in the assembly room ;it the high srhool. Aunt 
Amy is on the platform, and with her, Irene, Clelia, Ned, and Ste¬ 
phen. Stephen is presiding. Ah, there goes his gavel, calling the 
meeting to order! 

[Cnnfiistd babble rf mariji vnices, silenced by the sound of a gavel as Stephen 
calls the meeting to order) 

SxtPHra. Fellow students! We are about to hold a job clinic. The 
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idea is to show by practical demonstration what we should — or, 
perhaps, what we should not do when we go to apply for jobs. 
Miss Amy Kenyon, employment manager of the Mid-Western 
Furniture Manufacturing Company of Chicago, has kindly con¬ 
sented to serve as our diagnostician. Celia, Irene, Ned, and I will 
act as her subjects. We shall apply to her for jobs, and she will 
point out our mistakes. If we make a lot of mistakes, it isn’t 
necessarily that we, in our own persons, don’t know better, but 
because we want to illustrate those most commonly made. After¬ 
wards if any of you would like to make an application of your own. 
Miss Kenyon will be glad to tell you what’s wrong with it. I now 
turn the meeting over to Miss Kenyon. 

{Applause) 

Amy. You are to imagine that this is the employment office of a 
business organization, I am the employment manager. My first 
applicant, as I see by the application blank he has filled out and 
by the letter of application that accompanies if, is Mr. Ned Chapin. 
And here he comes. 

{Applause. Cnes of “Hello there, Hed." “Go to it, boy.") 

Amy. Good morning, Mr. Chapin. Will you sit here, please. 

Ned. {Gruffly) Okay. 

Amy. I see that you have neglected to answer the question on your 
application blank in regard to the kind of work you would like 
to do. Just what sort of position did you have in mind? 

Ned. Oh, I’m not particular. Any old job you wanted to give me 
would be all right with me. 

Amy. But exactly what can you do? 

Ned. {Carelessly) Oh, ’most anything, I guess. 

Amy. Really? I suppose then you understand the various systems of 
office filing^ 

Ned. Filing? What’s that? 

Amy. Well, if you don’t even know what it is — Can you use a 
typewriter? Operate a duplicator? Run an adding machine? 

Ned. Naw. Nothing like that. 

Amy. I’m afraid we could hardly use you in the office. But there 
might possibly be a chance for you in our factory. Did you take 
any shopwork in school? 

Ned. Yeah. I took shop. 

Amy. Just what courses? 

Ned. Woodworking. Furniture making. 

Amy. And did you get high averages? 

Ned. Mostly A and B. 

Amy. Would you be interested in going into a factory to learn furni¬ 
ture making? 
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Nui /.I/i/f" I Miir (ire! I’dlike it Ivettcr'n 

aiuibitii; i I .lu ih'pik <■( 

Amv. \Vh\ didn't m, m the liist pl.uc’ I'll jrivp you ti iintp 

Hi (he li.H'iif.ni iii nui IU( loiv. H<' iu;iy Iw' alilc to find a pl.uf. 
los MMs. I b.).d ijifirnint!'. 

Nfl). t >k.l\ \\>n, Mt liintr, 

1. \pf-ltm\e 1 

Aw, ItA pirUv (ilnuuis uliat ^\.ls winnif with that application. But 
siiiijMiwr Mimr III vim point out the most ttUtiilig enons. 

Chiu's ’ll III r. I don’t think he ouLdit to have been ehe\vinj,r gum. 

Bui's Volt I’, He slunddn't liaie said “okay,"' “y<‘ah,’’ “naw,” or “y) 
long,” .nul he shtaild have sat up straight instead of lounging in 
his < h.ui, 

Amy, Any (iirtlier f titifisms;’ \Pimv\ Didn't anybody notice that 
he I.tiled to ,ins\\i r one of the most impoitant (jiiestioiis on the 
applitatioii blank - the one in regard to the type of ivork lie 
vvanteil to dit.' That ua.s leally his most seiious mi.stake. It was 
espei iallv stupid beeause he had in his shnpwork something of 
iral value to a fmniture mamifaeuiring coarcin. And now who 
is out next applicatit.' Miss C'.elia Meiwin, I .see by her application 
blank. (as k 1 motmng, Miss Meiwin. Will you-- 

Ctii\. (fi'udiin;dv’i ()h, how do you do, Miss Kenyon. I just ran in 
to see whe ther by any ehtmee you had a job for me yet. ISimnd 
vj sfieud p-irceh dropped to the Jhor) Oh, dear! There go all my 
packages - just because I tried to .shake hands, {(dtggling) A'ou 
can see I've been shopping. Do you mind if I put my parcels 
here on your desk." What a lovely oflke you have! A’ou know I 
believe I'd just love working hetc! 

Amy'. What kind of work did you ■- 

Oru.t.v i liredkutg m) ()h, of rotirse I want a secretarial position. 
ulrcAA and itith a ^elf-consdaus giggle] With a very nice man, of 
cour.se. Oh, and do you give .Satuiday afteruoous off? Because I 
Simply (ouldn't work in a plate where I didn’t have my Saturday 
alteniiHins, you know. I suppose Td get a two weeks’ vacation. 
And vshat ate \our hours, please.'’ And what do you pay your 
.set retarirt? 

.\my. Have you had any secretarial experience? 

Clf.ttx. Mercy, no. I'm just out of high school. But we all have to 
make a Iteginning, don’t we? 

Amy. I’m afraid we have no place for you here, Miss Merw'in. Good 
morning. 

Gi i.iA. (Prateitingly] But, Miss Kenyon — 

Amv. And I suggest that before you apply anywhere else you find out 
some of the requirements for a secretary. 
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Celia. makes her exit) Well, I must say — 

{Applause) 

Amy. And now for the criticisms. 

Girl’s voice. Her clothes were too fussy. She shouldn’t have worn 
those dangling earrings, or the bangles. And the polish on her 
nails was much too deep a red. 

A.n'OTHER girl’s voice. The heels of her shoes were run over, and 
there was a run in one of her stockings. And the white frills on 
her dress needed laundering. 

Boy’s voice. She made a mistake in bringing all those parcels along 
with her to a business interview and parking them on the inter¬ 
viewer’s desk. 

Another hoy’s voice. She talked too much, and about the wrong 
things. 

Amy. Quite right. By asking about Saturday afternoons, and vaca¬ 
tions, and hours and salary, she showed that all she thought of 
was what she could get rather than what she could give. By running 
in from shopping with her arms full of bundles, she showed that 
she was not taking her job-hunting very seriously. Also, I hope 
you noticed that she demanded a position for which she was not 
qualified. In fact, she did not even know the requirements. 
Now, who is next? Ah, Stephen Grant! 

{Applause. Cries of'‘Hey, Steve!” “You tell 'em,” etc.) 

Amy. I am afraid, Mr. Grant, that I shall have to ask you to put out 
your cigarette. Smoking during oflSce hours is not allowed 

Stephen. Okeydoke. 

,\my. In your application blank you say you are sure you could make 
yourself invaluable to us. 

Stephen. {Cocktly) Yes, ma'am. I certainly do feel I could make 
myself invaluable. 

Amy'. What makes you think so? 

Stephen. {Boastfully) Well, I’m a glutton for work, I’ve got ability, 
and I’ve got a swell education. 

Amy'. Ah, you’re a college graduate, then? 

Stephen. {Slightly taken aback) College? Well, no. But I’ve been 
through high school. 

.\my. Have you had any specialized training? 

Stephen. No, nothing special. Just a general education. 

.Amy. And at what type of work did you feel you could prove your¬ 
self invaluable to us? 

Stephen. I rather thought salesma.nship would be my line. 

.Amy. But this firm does not employ salesmen. 
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Si! rut Nil? I I'll have to take anything' you 

u.Kit t'l JiK" ‘tv .1 slaiti'r, I int'an. 

Amy. As it haiijii'iis, Mr. the only iobs we have open, or ex- 

jw‘( t to h.ivc <>i>rn, te<|uiie vpciiaiizcd traininfr. I’ni afraid we 
liavc tiMthnit; fov yon. IJoikI luoniint?. 

S'lit'iitv. [Imreduhm4y- You tne.m you — 

Amy. lust what I smd. We have itothing for yon. Good morning. 

{Applauu) 

Amy. (iati iinvoiie point out the mist.tkcs in this appliealinn? 

Boy's Voi!),. He sVHiuldn’t have Iteeii smoking that cigarette when 
hr I ante in 

(iiKi's vuii 1 His clothes looked as if they needed pressing. And 
Ins sh'S's liadlt't heen fleshly .shin(‘d. 

Boy's voKt . He svas eiifnely too cocky. And he couldn’t prove he 
had .mvthing to he cocky tihout. 

Amy. All good points. And heie'.s another; he hadn’t found out in 
ad\an< e iliat I lie tyjte of woik he w.mted sva.sn't to he had in the 
oig.uuVatinn to which he ajtplied. Also, it is ahvays a mistake to 
make an evaluation of youiself and your ahililic.s. Stick to the 
hart* tails. The interviewer will do the evaluating. And now 
lor our last .sulyeri, Miss Irene Kenyon. 

[Applause) 

Amy. r suppose, Miss Kenyon, you have called in regard to your 
application. I've been looking it over, and I note that it is neatlv 
and completely filled out, that there are no conflicting dates or 
statemeut.s, tmd no misspelled words. And you have given us 
full and e.xplicit iiifonnatiou in regard to yourself, your business 
assets, and the. type of w'ork you wish ultimately to do. This is so 
raie that I must say it has given me a very favorable impression 
of you already. 

iRENh. iWiih the peifed business mamei) Thank you. I realize that, 
as yet, I haven’t much to oifer. But I’m taking an evening course 
in business training, and I expect to be able to qualify soon as a 
really exfiert stenographer. In the mcaiiLime, is it too much to 
hope that I may get a start as a filing clerk, receptionist, .switch¬ 
board operator, or assistant m the mailing department? 

Amy. I think not, .since apparently you have the necessary c]ualifica- 
tioiis. The head of our mailing department may be able to use 
another assutant. I’ll speak to her. I’ll let you know in a few 
days. 

Irene. That is v'ery kind of you. Good morning. And thank you 
so much for seeing me. 

(Applause) 
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17 . .Stiiniil.aiiii; use ()l liln.ny 
iii.ilt'ii.ils Ijv ;iii (,‘x- 

hil)U wiili l)()ok ilisphiy (P. ^ 7 ) 


iK ;iik1 i() (licldW). I'oi the D.iv pioKiain, one Ritmi-) chooses 

II) lie.ii alnnit stamp collecliii”, while .inolliei leains ol c.impitifv .skills. 
W'esl lieiicl. (P. j)H) 
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Amy. Any coinmerits? {Pause) What? No criticisms \vhatever? 
GiRt.’s VOICE. I couldn’t find anything wrong. It seemed about 
perfect to me. 

Boy's voice. And to me. She was all business — looks, manner, 
speech, everything. 

Amy. That’s exactly the point. She was, as you say, “all business.” 
Her clothes had been chosen for their suitability to business. Her 
manner had the quiet, well-poised, modest assurance that business 
requires. Her voice was pleasantly modulated, her speech correct. 
The information she gave was explicit and to the point. And 
furthermore, it showed that she had given careful thought to her 
qualifications, and also to the varieties of work to be had in the 
orgiinization to which she was applying. I should say that it was 
practically a model application, of its kind 

{Applause) 

Amy. And now what about some volunteers from the audience? 
If any of you would like to offer youi’selvcs as subjects and make a 
sample application, I shall be pleased to give you my comments 
and criticisms. 

{Fading) 

Announcer 

Again we remind you that wc have prepared a leaflet containing 
lists of helpful books and magazine articles. These you may have by 
calling at the Office of the Business Education Department. 
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X 


Bioadi'iiini; ()a upati(mal Horizons 'J’hrongh 
A\i!i alional Pursuits 

V ARIOI S lufjii-. tn) hr('a(l('uiii‘4'0«’i'u]i;aion;il hnri^.ons ;md 
stixii.il intcKsts >ind aiilitnck's have Ijecii dr- 
M tihed thill lat. Aiindn'r siti:iii(i<\Hit TiK'thud is the iisc itf 
a\f- afiiaial ai tivilif". Manv ymlh arc not inherently interested 
in am pailinilar ouupation li>r a I'ntnre that seems I'ar in tlie 
fia/' di iaiiK'. Imt mil he slinmiated hy en-opeiati\.e ai ti\itv in 
M i( Hi e, niei liatih lumii , i ollei tins;, or managing and pro«hii ing 
a sihoMl papei. Inti tests, it'vailed and dee|i. spur pupils on to 
the aiquiienitnt o! luitlur knowledge - - and to I'lirther activities 
whi< h may iiiiliu nee their ediu ational and voeatioind ideals aiul 
ai hie\( ment'. 

Among the \aliies to he derited Irom avoi ational pursuits 
theie ,ue at least sesi u that are lehited to voeatinn.d giiidanec: 
retogniliou ol inteiesis and ambitions; exploration, tiyont, and 
sampling of kinds of uoik; \oeational Iraining; training in busi¬ 
ness rnetliitds; i oin entrated .md elhi lent ellort; development of 
peisonalit); and tontacts with adults of similar interest, both 
amateur and jji'ofessloiial. 

Caiejidh Planned I'xpmem's Must Ik Provided 

'[here is general .ui ejitani e of the philosophy that “by using 
e\ery means at its eonimaiul. the secondary sihool must help its 
pupils to lultivate in numher, variety, and depth the enduring 
interests whiih intelligent people develop from their eontaets with 
life." ® 

Interests aie not spniitaneoiis nor are they iulier<-nt or ready¬ 
made. Deep and aliiding interests usually appear when the in- 
dis iduid h.is been exposed to sdnu'thing that aionses his curiosity, 
and vheii the process of satisl’ying this curiosity is both pleasant 
and satisfying. Experienees must be provided that ssill produce 
the dispositiou to ast in siuli a way as to tap the inner resources 
of mental ac tiviiy and furnish the desire that is necessary to leam- 

* 1'/ Sfu.ndary Edumtvm^ p. ;i. Bulirtin of Uac Dept, of Secondary- 

SiIjis.I ISuuip.il', if Oj, Jaimaiy I'.i'ty. 
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ing. Experiences which will provide the readiness and mental 
receptivity must be carefully planned to give the opportunity to 
IX)’ a variety of experiences in a variety of fields of activity. 

Interest is developed in many avocations by the methods sug¬ 
gested by ^Villiam James in 1900 in Talks to Teachers and by 
John Dewey in 1913 in Interest and Effort. Both men advocated 
the growth of interest by inducing pupils to secure information 
about the object and arousing activity toward it. This activity 
centering around a variety of leisure interests is provided in many 
schools by a combination of several methods: i. Enrichment or 
supplementary assignments in class work; 2. Hobby group meet¬ 
ings during homeroom or “activities” period; 3. Individual mem¬ 
bers of a class, homeroom group, or club working on special 
interests; .}. Community hobby show conducted by school with 
the co-operation of community organizations and hobbyists. 

I. ASSIGNMENTS FOR ENRICHING BUSINESS COURSES 

School Publications 

A school publication serves to enrich shorthand, typewriting, 
and office practice classwork. The preparation of a weekly mim¬ 
eographed school paper, or a section of it, provides experiences 
for exploratory activities in many fields. The news gathering, 
advertising campaign, collection of commercial advertisements, 
stenciling, mimeographing, collating, circulation, and distri¬ 
bution afford excellent opportunities for exploration in the field 
of business and clerical occupations. 

The most effective use of a school paper for vocational guid¬ 
ance purposes is not to impart specific occupational information 
but to arouse interest in extending an organized program of vo¬ 
cational guidance in the schools. 

If a school or commercial department paper is published, a 
column or page may be set aside for regularly featured news 
write-ups concerning educational and vocational guidance. If 
the paper is mimeographed, some appropriate designs may be 
mimcoscopcd as headings for each column. For example, a series 
of articles on * Vocational Outlets of School Subjects” may begin 
with a design pointing out the significance of the subject under 
discussion. “Clues to Careers” may be the title of another series 
of articles, discussing courses, summer jobs, after-school work, 
hobbies, interests, sports, likes and dislikes, and other tryout ac- 
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tivhir-i. (:<.imiu'iits on iit'w vm atioiuil books nuty hr intrrsprrsrd, 
wlu’u s{KU r prtinits. 

Miinrov ;md kiddn's iiulii tlir promotional 

strps ill an oi.upatioii, the M(•p^ to takr in sreuring thr iltsiird 
job, of thr sfrp^ laKrii by .1 sin i r’ssfiil vvorkri as rrvralcd b\ bis 
iHnKt.ipfi\. air ^tapbir irmintlris ot’soine of thr i^roiip dis< ussions. 

A lalmlatrd irjiort of voi atioiial rhoirrs as rxpirssod 011 in- 
Irrcst itivrntorirs, snmmarirs (tf tarcrr confrrriiccs or voiational 
book lairs, im liKlitiy naiurs of partiripants, will all krrp thr sub* 
jn t ofrairrr jilaniiitiy' (irtiur thr stiidrnts. 

All rxamplr of datalmm ihr liiiitrd States Crnsns may arouse 
infrrrst in rxattiitiint,'' tlirfat Isronrc'inim^oi i uiratious aiifl salaiirs. 

Lists of join lu ld by last >rai‘s 01 a jirrvious year's Riaduatine; 
ilass. or thr rr.sulls of a I'ollow-up of i^radiiates, sliowiiiR what 
jobs thf y ‘Parted out iu and what tlii'y wnr doini^ five yrais hrucr, 
make iiilnr-itiiiy as well as thonylu-piovokinq newspaper data. 
A yirl may ha\r the iinpiessioii that struos'raphy, trarhin.ij;, and 
nursim; ate the only ouupatioiis to consider and will ha\e her 
intc'if'sts widened by observing in the srliool publieatioii the vo¬ 
cational chokes ot her schoolmates. If slic- reads that the survey 
of oc i upatioiis fir vsliich her class is prepariiitf, as indicated on 
last week's inventories, includes radio dramatic s, i hemical research, 
child p>)c.holo^y. hii'incss economics, imtiition, engineering aid, 
etc., slie will be inoie alert to culleet significant inforniatiori on 
cKtupalional ircmds, conditions, and opportunities iu thcjse areas 
Ilf work. 

If a school paper is nut regularly published, the cumrnerci.il 
dep.u'tmrnt m.iy prepare and mimeogr.ipli a special issue to dis- 
tribute with a, jirogram for a vocational eojifcuencc, vocational 
book fair, hobby show, or other vocational guidaiice event. 

I’lie school yeaibook likewise may be a means of italicizing 
the aims of hedping youth to plan careers. Pliotograjrhs of dis- 
cu-.‘,ion leaders, student cluiinnen, and various activities, acioni- 
patiied by summaries of the ye.ir's events, will promote a greater 
unch'i'standijig and ajipi'eciation of the voeatiotial guidance eli'orl. 

Olher Sources of Enrichment 

The management of class organization, business clubs, cafeteria 
finance, plays, athletic teams, and school journeys furnishes addi¬ 
tional vocational exploration in the field of business. 
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Supplemeiitaiy assignments in business subjects may be found 
in the reports of the projects of organizations such as the Future 
Business Leaders of America, sponsored by the National Council 
for Business Education, and the Order of Business Efficiency, spon¬ 
sored by The Business Education World. Interests are inculcated 
bv inducing pupils to secure firsthand information about business 
and arousing some satisfying activity as an outgrowth of it. 

In addition to these experiences trying out interests and ability 
in specific kinds of work, some assignments will aid in developing 
interests and spurring pupils on to the acquirement of further 
inowledge. Filing classes may add to a clipping and pamphlet 
file on hobbies, members of typewriting classes may correspond 
with other hobbyists, shorthand practice for home assignments 
may utilize literature concerning hobbies, and bulletin board dis¬ 
plays may be arranged on various hobbies with design typing 
illustrations. 

The typing of explanatory captions, letters of inquiry, pur¬ 
chase orders, and summarized reports for reference of future 
rla.s.ses may be given credit in typewriting and office practice 
classes and at the same time deal with the content of the enrich¬ 
ment assignments in other classes. Credit may be given for col¬ 
lateral work which combines typewriting and letter writing with 
hobby interests. An example of a solid geometry enrichment 
project, which encouraged self-activity and gave varied experi¬ 
ences in the use of higher mathematics, is shown by Illustra¬ 
tions 26-27. Before the Christmas holidays of 1939, the solid 
geometry students of Forest Park High School, Baltimore, agreed 
to trim a Christmas tree with the small cardboard models of 
geometric solids which the students had made as an aid to their 
study. The result was beautiful, as well as unusual, and the tree 
attracted considerable attention. In 1940 it was decided that, 
in addition to the tree, a village should be constructed, all of the 
buildings to be made of geometric solids. A committee was 
formed, and volunteers of the two classes were asked to construct 
buildings for the village. This supplementary assignment was 
rich in content and stimulated students along lines of advanced 
mathematics. It helped pupils discover special interests, capaci¬ 
ties, and limitations that have vocational significance. In similar 
activities the typewriting and office-practice classes may utilize 
and extend this interest if they are allowed credit for collateral 
work which utilizes typing and hobby interests. 
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J, iJt(|!I5V i;K‘i*IP MIH'JMJS Jil'UINi; JJOMI.RtJOM 
UK A* 1 [VIIII'' I’LRTUli 

I hc I utrinji.i nt nuun m Ihk.Is ptnvulc iiir tr.iiiuni; iind cx- 
prri< ui (■ ill ilt.nn.i, TiiU'-ii, •iiR >uiil jiliN^iiiil, itiiuiUitl, and litiiuc- 
iinid a!f^. inU vinnit; 5>tii|d<' nui\ tlcvfKip iiitrnrab in many otliiT 
.nm aUni,.. dhr iinmrni..ni nr iu iKitic’s priiods oiler an u]i- 
piiituniu lor pnaidim; a slnnnlalini; t'nviiMiimcnt by brintrimr 
tnurlKii ymnp' iifyiinii; who liavr intricats in {oninion. 

1 m till '<■ ai tivitic- ]» riiab, l.unlly nii'inlicis U'^ually ‘'cb'i t Iri- 
suii-linii in(» iC'ta M-iii'li piopoac torrii ouratii'. It is usually 
ioimd dial die iiit-uiber, i»l any a(all arc posses,-ed of a yn'iiuhir 
\«isatdiu wliJi li makes ii possible lor a laiij,e number of inteiest- 
iiii; eioup, to be loimed. Membeisliip in <ni\ one of tlie dubs 
is open lo eveivoiie uho uanls |o liiul nut more about the jiai- 
tii ular hobie, vvilli uhieli the t;rou]) is eom eined, although pupils 
aie euiouiayed to dianue i>ionps at the end of eaeh seiue.stor in 
ordei to exploie, tliiough |iaitki|iation. many varied lields. 

If is desirabh' th.U the teaeheis seive as advisers fiir subjeets 
in ’vvhidi they theinsehi's .ire genuinely interested, Under the 
leadersliii> ol a If ai her who po.-sesses lontagious enthusiasm, pupils 
may be led on to a gteatei. more sustained, and more eoiitimiinis 
elliii't to aujuiie' and lo letain knowledge than by any other 
mofive. Ihese inteirsts lead lo eHiirts and the elforts in turn 
lead to higher interests. As briggs states,* 

All Jtiust ai;tee that haul work is neeessary for the tiehievement 
of anything voirth-wliile, and haul work is pieeiselv what iiiteiesis 
evoke. It uui liaidiv be iletiicd by anvoiii* who tiikes the trouble to 
ohsd’vr the fairs that tire work that one does w'hen stimulated by 
iiiteusts is the liaulest, the greatest in amount, and the most eoii- 
tsimous that be tvrr peiliiiius. Nut only that, it is inulivided in its 
duel Uou, iliete br ing no nei essity, cxense, or desiie lor devoting a 
p.ut nrntu'\ energies to esi .iping the iniinterestirig task set by another. 
It is intelligent in that it is ilevoied to a plan that reeogni/es the cih- 
jeitive as iiiti reslnig and df siteil, ,nid for this tiMsoii it is ei onomit al. 

The eluh meetings are usutilly planned and conducted largely 
by pupils, with teachers acting as advisers. Thus upportuiiity 
is given fur the development of pupil initiative and leadership, 
(ieitaiu aitivily pcriotls are .set aside, for which it is suggested 


♦ linag'. lli' nias H. hiuLatbm. \\ yug. MacttiilUu tin., Iu34. 



that club members secure individual liobbyists in tlte community 
to talk to them. Many liobbyi-sts who are rich in their interests^ 
stimulating in personality, and ma.stei's of their subjects will offer 
specialized activity leadership. Some of the civic, service, and 
linbby club.s in the community will furnish an inventory of quali¬ 
fied activity leaders, many of whom will offer a.ssistance in spon¬ 
soring at tivities in their lei.sure-time interest. This mobilization 
of community resources broaden.s a program beyond the scope 
of faculty and pupil interests. Because of the infectious quality 
of their interests, the enthusiasm of these guest speakers will 
transmit to pupils the beginnings of many absorbing interests. 
(See Illustrations 28-33 and .j.g.) 

When all the hobby groups meet during a school period, 
every pupil is given the opportunity to join one of the clubs. 
He is encouraged to follow one avocational interest whicli the 
school attempts to foster and direct. (However, a study room 
is provided for those who do not elect a hobby.) And the ac¬ 
tivities of a voluntary yet purposeful nature will contribute to 
the life-enrichment activities. If Briggs’s golden rule of educa¬ 
tion, “The first duty of the school is to teach pupils to do better 
the desirable things that they will do anyway; another duty of 
the school is to reveal higher activities and to make them both 
desired and maximally possible,” * is kept in mind when selecting 
the hobby groups to be sponsored, such topics as photoplay, 
travel, conversation, and reading will suggest themselves. 

The Career Club 

A career club may be a vehicle for the dissemination of occu¬ 
pational information. Spontaneous activities growing out of the 
interests and enthusiasms of the group oBcr a somewhat different 
approarh to acquiring occupational information, particularly for 
the le.ss academic-minded pupils. 

Although the pupil leaders should choose the activities and 
formulate plans for carrying them out, they should have some 
suggestions from which to choose. Other suggestions should orig¬ 
inate with the individual club members. To be most successful, 
dubs should have intelligent, subtle leadership and should receive 
some measure of inspiration and direction from sympathetic, en- 


* Briggs. Thomas H. Improving Iiutniction, p Qig, Macmillan Co , 1938. 
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lisflifnirel iiMii lirr*.. A i .ircrr i liih in-iy lx* toinpo'vcd nf pupih 
vviio rlt > t it I'Min tlir U-it (il'lioMn i lul)', mu li .is aviatiim, pluitui,;- 
rapliy, *lifnn'ln, inintiicri ial, aits and traits, or it may opeiate* 
a> onr nl tlir s[h i ial t'lmip.i. 

A i.trrcr thdi in tiir <it'<<ri:t‘ VVashhiKtoii Iligli School, New 
York (lily,* united «nudd(^ '.prakers to lead disciissitnis at many 
ofthe -clicdulctl nieeiiiiy'^ on such topics as “Appeaiance an As^et 
in the lluaufs- Woild," "Tlu' Trt linitpirs of,[oh Iliintin.if,” and 
‘■C^nalitu atinus. I’ie]viiatioii, and Opportunities in the Field of 
Faudneeiinit." Stneial i;ionp vFits were made to career ton- 
feirni es anil hioint ss and indu-^tri.rl plants liir firsthand glinipa’s 
of at Inal wot kin it t oiidition',. 'I he radio t tiinmittee i overed < nr- 
rent hioadi .isls on mt alums. Anotlu'r i onnnittee reported on 
a scrit's of let true'. The library cormniltt'e, under the super¬ 
vision ot the sc hool lihratiatr, set ii|» a (kueet (iortrer. I'wo weeks 
prior to a sihediiltil nieelitnt, a l)ililiogia]ihy was prepared litr 
tluh nrernluis anil the hooks ndating In the piottrani tojiic were 
clisplavctl. Spei ial lihtatv cards weie giveir to all club mt'inbeis 
who had lust "c all” otr these hooks. 

In Mtiskegon, Mit higaii, the High ScIumiI Ca)nnnerci.d Oicu- 
pations Ciluh t is orgaiii/ed to help boys diseov'cr tht'ir own in¬ 
terests and aptitudes and to make eloser contaets with enijjloyers 
oftlcriial helj) in the community. Members iill out three voea- 
tion.il interest inventories, a self-analysis questiunmiiic, and an 
occupational study nrrtline. This earns theirr the piivile.ge of an 
interv iew w ith a man engaged iir the kind of work they arc rtitr- 
sideiitig. 

Major herudits of .i career club are that the >oung people 
become influmed regarding the tpralifications, preparation, and 
opprortnnities irr many kirrds of work, and become aware of the 
need for thoite and careful preparation for a vocatiorr. Cloiitaets 
with workers and eanployers trr.iy he made possible dnritrg the 
activities jieriod and nrav serve to vitali/.e their interest. Vol- 
init.iry ellints in a career tluh irray help tnenrbers to cottsuler 
mote tareliilly their ftrturc careers in which they may forge 
happih ahead. 


* Hi Ian, AitViur. ‘'The Career Club in Ojreratitm.” George Wastiington 
High Si titHfl, NVw Yitik CiW Mimef«rraphed. it»4i. 

t Str\*iw. Ru<,.,ell I). "Ilich Srhool Commercial Occupations Club." Oc- 
cijpaUmi, thi I',nailer.a! iiutdane Aftigazi/se, pp. 191-193 December Ifri-O. 



3. INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF A CLASS OR CLUB 
WORKING ON SPECIAL INTERESTS 

Each individual member or committee may present his special 
interests or secure an adult hobbyist to discuss his leisure-time 
pursuit. 

Every teacher on the staff should feel responsible for creating, 
directing, and developing interests both in class and in out-of- 
rlass activities. The teacher of business subjects will carry his full 
diare of tins responsibility and co-operate with the administration 
and otlier faculty members in this effort. Since the hobby clubs 
he will choose to sponsor will most often relate to business oc¬ 
cupations, he will be able to accent both the vocational outlets 
and leisure-time aspects of some business vocations. 

Here, again, the business club or the preparation of a mimeo¬ 
graphed school paper offers exploratory experiences, each person 
wlrrthig the w'ork he likes best — advertising, salesmanship, writ¬ 
ing, stenciling, etc. In the words of Rudyard Kipling; 

And no one shall work for money, 
and no one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, 
and each, in his separate star . . . 


4 , COMMUNITY HOBBY SHOW 

A community hobby show, a climax of the year’s work, with 
adult hobbyists invited to present their interests to demonstrate 
the possibilities for the wider and wiser use of spare time, increases 
both adult and youth interest in enriched leisure pursuits. Adults 
respond warmly to the interests of children, and both civic clubs 
and individual hobbyists can be counted on to direct, strengthen, 
and promote worthy leisure-time interests, with incidental applica¬ 
tion of the .slogan of the National Recreation Association: “That 
everybody, young or old, may have an opportunity to find the 
best and most satisfying use of leisure time.” 

If a community hobby show is conducted in the community, 
the teacher of business subjects may lend active co-operation. If 
one is not projected, he may co-operatc with other faculty mem¬ 
bers and community organizations to formulate plans for one. 

Pictures of exhibits taken at a community hobby show directed 
by the author arc those numbered 28-33. 
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IV,u3/(t- ni |ltl^intN^ '.nbjcct-, .itr in iliai.t;:*' of tinnn'tDoiri 
[.f-tiMil' ,hh! , 1 ( > hi numy si Imnls. If a prntrj-.mi ,,j 

.Uliulir. is iifiu :4 t mjkIui tcil tlinnii^h.uit tlic .srliodl, t}i(‘ 
If.ulin rn.n ei\>' I’spci ul atli'iitimi tn hirnuUniin^ m cupalion.il 
-nnl i-'spli'iini; '.(M.itiitiial intcrrsts. If a program of 
leisUH-tiuii' ariiviUis u ti«>t in ril'cct, the bmiiu-ss teacliprs nun 
Ho-ojMraio with ofla r toa. hm in nigaiii/.ing a plan f(ir inducing 
<\civ j'lpnl lo cmiam' iu avoi atimial pursuits. 

A'' miiiK'oy'iapliinu, tabulating, and other clerical work is hi- 
\oKcd ill the setting up aud ailniiuistratiou ofhobby group rncct- 
iuy-, the biaiiic.s teat hcr’s .u tivc lo-opcratinn will contriltutc to 
th(' uunibcr. vaticiv, anil depth of pupils' interests. 

In iiddition to dtaeloping interests for the wider and wiser 
me of leisure, the lender will gice especial emphasis to the vo- 
i atioiial po-sihilities .itisiiig horn the avocational interests. He 
will aiiange to use the liobhy i Inhs iiruler his sponsorship as in- 
strunieiil^- ihtoiaih wliith pupils can explore occupatioiuil skills 
in \aiious fields and try their interests .ind ability iir specific kinds 
of work. 1 he Irsont and ex])loratory role of experienees in many 
leisute-tirne actbities is Ih'ipieiitly .i deckling factor in the choke 
of .lit o< ( upatiori. One Miidy reveals that the men whose hobbies 
reseinbli' tlieii soi ations tend to be most satisfied with their jobs. 
'Ibis is abo irtte of the men whose hobbies are related to their 
voe.itiotis.* 

Many trial work experienees may be given in connection with 
sdiool activities. For example, if a pupil in the music aetivitie.s 
shows some takait atirl desires to become a professional orrhestra 
conductor, lib aid may he enlisted in running the mechanics of 
the sc liool oiehi'Stra. He may be. given charge of conducting the 
orclirsira for some scIuhiI programs. He may be asked to arrange 
the rehearsal room for a fesv weeks, planning the position of .stands, 
music, and < on(luct<H‘‘.s music and attending to tuning the instru¬ 
ments. He nury t.ike notes on the manner in wfiich the rehearsal 
h eoridui ted, suggi'st methods of obtaining greater eflicieircy of 
time, and oiler solution to probIein.s which may arise in dealing 
with jretMmiiel. If hie interest does not lug, he may be encouraged 
to proceed along his desired course and may be helped to apply 
for a summer scholansliip at a school of music where he may 
gain more skill in his bpecific field of interest. 

* Sut»T, [fiiridlil L C'i.'viacln etd Ptumaliiy, pp. 51-61. Durham, NivrtU 
tUmlaid Diilsf' I'liurnuy I'rr?,?, Srplrmficr 1041. 
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Even though the tryout purpose is not emphasized, the club 
adviser can do much to direct the attention of pupils toward the 
vocational implications of their hobbies. The leisure-time ac¬ 
tivities may well be used as instruments through which pupils 
ran explore occupations and plans for the future. Toward the 
end of the term, two meetings of the hobby groups may be set 
aside for pointing out the vocational po.ssibilities of their subjects. 
Pamphlets and current bibliographies may be given to the groups 
and .some pupil-arranged programs presented. The Chemistry 
Club, for example, may climax its series of meetings with a motion 
picture on chemistry as a career and group reports on various 
aspects of vocations in chemistry. In connection with the Camera 
Club, a book which may form the basis of pupil reports is Photo¬ 
graphic Occupations; Choosing Tour Caieer in Photogoaphy.'^ This 
rovers the various avenues open to young people with a bent 
toward newsreel, portraiture, aerial, color, or high-speed pho¬ 
tography. Many of the hobby clubs, such as journalist club, 
radio club, art club, crafts club, and aviation club, may easily be 
used as vehicles for exploring and broadening occupational 
horizons. 

Observation and the reading of biography make it evident 
that on one’s leisure avocations and hobbies often depend one’s 
vocational aptitudes and efficiency. Pupils frequently report an 
instance where an avocation has become a profitable vocation. 
Reports may be made of prosperous business enterprises that have 
developed from hobbies. Eastman, who created the Kodak Com¬ 
pany, was a bank clerk whose hobby was photography. Gillette, 
the inventor of the well-known razor, was a salesman whose hobby 
was engineering. Bell, the inventor of the telephone, was a pro¬ 
fessor of elocution, whose hobby was to conduct electrical experi- 
menLs. 

Educators should be forewarned that there will be some op¬ 
position to devoting school time to the development of leisure 
interests. Arguments will be advanced that the faculty members 
do not have hobbies and cannot direct hobby groups, that pupils 
are not and cannot be led to become interested in intellectual 
hobbies, that certain hobbies are not educative and not worthy 
of inclusion in a school program, that the time of year is not 
appropriate for the pursuit of specific hobbies, that the length of 


• By Burr, Leyson. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1940. 
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is >.hnrt, that the duralinn of the life of the dub is 
not l.iiu( enough, and th.it pupil*; already give too much attention 
to “fiil!’" <iml should he made to study. The author has fimiul 
that the piimiples set foiih by 'I'hnmas H. Briggs are helpful in 
persuading olheis to attempt a program to train for the intelligent 
Use oflt'isure time: 

I'.dut.itiori should increase the number, the v-aricty, and the deplh 
rtf one's int( infs . . , .Schools are responsible . . . for discover inn, 

I reatine, rhiecting, and deveiuping interests . . . The constant pur- 
p<Af' nl the 'i liool should be to help each individual find the highest 
atti\ioe=i, .i\o;atum.rl and vocational, in which lie can be suetcssful 
and happy. ()idy thus can it insure to the supiiorting .State ifm largest 
dhiderub on the itarstineut that it iii.ikes for education. * 

The need for training for the worthy use of leisure time was 
emph.isi/ed Iry the New York Rcg<Mits’ Irupiiry wben it discovered 
th.it fewfT than a fourth of jnipils participated in any firrm of 
t'vtrai nrric ular tictivity. The iii(|uiry revealed that few young 
people had attained standards of enjoyment which led them to 
in.ike |)aitieularly disc liininating use of their leisure time, fmding 
that what ho\s atid girls read when they are free to choose wli.it 
they will read, what they like to listen to on the radio, what they 
sec in the movies give evidence of little diseriniinating preference, 
except the preference for “something that Is exciting, romantie, 
or funny." t 

The question may he raised, why should the schools concern 
themselves w ith the question of training for the intelligent use of 
leisure time? A study made for the National Reereation A.ssoeia- 
tinii called Thf AVie Lnsure Challenges the Schools makes an in¬ 
teresting assertion: “On the basis of ligures recently ksiied by 
the United States Office of Edneatiou, namely that the average 
Ameriian school child in iigjo .spent 172 days in school, it can 
he lomputed that this means that the .student spends only 10 per 
(ent of his year's time in school. He sleeps during 37 per cent, 
nhif' hours a night; and spends B per rent of hi.s time at meals 
at the rale *»f 40 minutes each. These three items total 55 per 
cent, meaning that the .student has 45 per cent free time, or 
something over ten hours a day,” or 3,900 hours a year. 

* Brigyc rhiHiia-s H. EifetfllisB, pp 499, 549, and 280 Macmillan Co., 

I'lH- 

t Spaokliiig, Francis. High Hcfml and Ltfi, pp. ny, iig. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc,, 1938. 
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To train for the desirable use of leisure time is one of the 
cardinal objectives of education. In his address at a National 
Education Association meeting John J. Loftus said, “So much of 
our life and character is affected and determined by what we do 
in our spare time that it should not be left to chance. The train¬ 
ing for leisure activities should not be in the hands of casual agen¬ 
cies, but it should be inspired and, to some extent, controlled by 
the influence of the greatest educative agency in America, the 
public schools which daily touch the lives of millions of children.” * 
Whether or not people appreciate and treasure their leisure 
time and become rich in interests, alive, alert, and growing, de¬ 
pends upon the awakening of enthusiasm. Responsibility is laid 
upon those who have the power to arouse the interest and the 
enthusiasm of youth. These high school projects to develop deeper 
and wider interests illustrate some of the ways in which a school 
can utilize the resources of the community in the encouragement 
of avorational pursuits. 

While hobbies are not encouraged solely because of their vo¬ 
cational values, both occupational and leisure-time aspects of 
hobbies may be accented in many cases. Although the voca¬ 
tional implications are not overlooked and special attention is 
given to pointing them out, the chief emphasis of the hobby 
program is to set up within the school a variety of activities in 
which young people will become intensely interested. The motive 
suggested to pupils is the provision for amusement, fun, enjoy¬ 
ment, delightful recreation, and sheer joy during their 3,900 spare 
hours a year so they may find the best and most satisfying use of 
leisure time in the years ahead. 
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NARROWING ONE’S CHOICE 


Helping Pupils Acquire Specific Infmmation 
Concerning the Occupations Undei Consideration 

Some pupils may have made a tentative choice of vocation. If 
so, their task is that of checking up to see if it is a wise one. 
Tho.se who have not chosen an occupation have the task of sur¬ 
veying the possibilities, selecting those that appeal to them, re¬ 
ducing the number, and examining their choice. 

After surveying the many kinds of work that exist and ob¬ 
taining a vision of the multitude of occupations open, by the 
metliods proposed in the preceding chapters, die pupil is urged 
to select several occupations and find out the characteristics he 
should possess for the particular fields, the steps he should take 
in preparing for various types of careers, and the rewards he may 
expect. To aid in thus narrowing down his list to fields of work 
for more intensive investigation, the printed information, biog¬ 
raphy, vocational fiction, and series of career conferences may 
be utilized by the processes described in the next four chapters. 

Preliminary to selecting the vocations for the detailed study, 
a series of career conferences will make it possible for each pupil 
to consider the conditions of work, requirements, and rewards of 
ten or twenty occupations. The reading of vocational literature 
will assist in making a tentative choice on which to concentrate 
attention on plans for courses of study and for acquiring training 
and skill for his chosen work. 

Helping pupils acquire specific information concerning the 
occupations under consideration not only assists them in narrow¬ 
ing their choices but also equips them with techniques of in¬ 
vestigating occupations which will assist them later in making 
plans for their lifework. Acquiring specific information about a 
series of vocations also may be regarded as an aid to the apprecia¬ 
tion of occupational life, which is an essential part of a cultural 
education. 
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XI 


The Career Conference 

A mong the techniques for imparting information about 
occupations, the career conference is one of the easiest to 
organize and conduct. Yet it yields large returns in stimu¬ 
lating interest, giving an awareness of vocational requirements, 
and encouraging students to seek further information about the 
fields of work in which they are most interested. 

Because much of the work of a career conference involves cor- 
re.spondcnce, telephone calls, mimeographing, collating, tabulat¬ 
ing, and contacts with business men and women, the instructors 
of business subjects can easily fit it into their schedules. Even if 
the school has a well-developed program directed by a full-time 
counselor, the department of business education may be given 
charge of the management of this special project. In some schools 
the commercial department may co-operate to the fullest extent, 
tarrying on all of the business details of the arrangements in co¬ 
operation with the vocational guidance staff. 

.\s in the assembly program, pupil participation is essential 
to a well-rounded career conference. Every member of the 
faculty, likewise, should have a part. 

Since various methods of conducting career conferences are 
described in the publications of service clubs and community or¬ 
ganizations, only a description of the vocational conferences con¬ 
ducted by the author will be given here to point the way to 
teachers planning similar activities. The conferences shoulcl, of 
course, be modified to meet the needs of the community. 

To avoid concentrating all conferences on one day, five as¬ 
sembly and homeroom periods are used on alternate Tuesdays. 
Each service club is invited to co-operate in the vocational guid¬ 
ance program by furnishing speakers for one of the programs. 
I'hc Kiwanis Club, under the leadership of its committee on vo¬ 
cational guidance, arranges to have its state chairman of voca¬ 
tional guidance speak to a joint meeting of the club and the high 
school. The Kiwanians, with the student chairmen of all the 
guidance groups (corresponding to homeroom groups in many 
schools), have their luncheon in the school cafeteria before ad¬ 
journment to the auditorium for the assembly talk. Following 
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lefetence. 
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Because the service clubs select their speakers each year and 
the student chairmen and faculty members volunteer for the con¬ 
ferences they prefer to attend, there is no necessity for intermi¬ 
nable committee meetings and discussions. Distributing the 
conferences over a longer period of time permits more opportunity 
for home conversations, class discussions, and interchange of re¬ 
ports. By using a diflerent procedure at each session, variety is 
maintained. 

Pieparing Speakers 

When the student chairman calls on the speaker in advance 
to gel some data for his introduction, he takes with him a state¬ 
ment of the number of students who will attend his talk, the 
mimeographed sheet showing the list of subjects, room numbers, 
student and faculty hosts. He also leaves with the speaker a sug¬ 
gested outline which students use in their investigation of an 
iHCupation. (See pages 226-327.) 

This reminder of the time and place, and the acquaintance 
with the student chairman, usually impresses upon the conference 
leader the necessity for organizing his information and planning 
hi-s talk. 

On some occasions, the school mimeographs and the Kiwanis 
Club chairman distributes a portion of the leaflet, “Suggestions 
to Leaders of Occupational Group Conferences,” distributed by 
Kiwanis International to their committee chairmen. This con¬ 
tains the following; 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR CONDUCTING 
YOUR CONFERENCE 

1. The meetings will be 42 minute.s in length and we suggest that you 
use 20-25 minutes of this time for an organized presentation of the 
important facts regarding your occupation or field of work. Be 
sure to leave the remaining 15-20 minutes for questions as this is 
an exceedingly liripoitant part of your conference. However, it is 
well to be prepared to occupy this time with discussion of additional 
points if there are but few questions. 

2. In developing your talk, thought should be given to the under¬ 
standing that the students in your audience may have. It is usually 
best to assume that your conference members at best have a rela¬ 
tively limited knowledge of your occupation. The students range 
in grades from gth to 12th and in age from 13 to 18. 
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Other Forms of Pupil Participation 

Special book exhibits, display of vocational materials, posters, 
picture exhibits, drawings, or murals are frecpiently prepared for 
the corridors at the time of career conferences. (See photographs 
13 and 2j.) 

Students in the stenography and typewriting classes take notes 
and type conference reports on the talks they attend. These are 
sent to die speakers so they may read the summaries and reactions 
(if the students. The mimeographing, correspondence, telephone 
(alls, thank-you notes, tabulation of choices, and distribution of 
admission slips provide considerable realistic office practice for 
business classes. A secretary may be assigned to report and record 
rath conference on a summary blank calling for the following 
information: 

(tive five or more key statements. Quote, if possible. 

(live .some of the questions the students raiseed. 

What is your estimate of success of the conference? Explain briefly. 
Rate the interest of the group in the talk; Excellent ( 3 ood Fair 
What was the '‘highlight” of this meeting? 

The camera club takes a photograph of the speakers and chair¬ 
man and this is enclosed with the notes of appreciation. 

The instructions given to student chairmen, vice-chairmen 
and faculty hosts may offer suggestions to others when conduct¬ 
ing career conferences. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO STUDENT CHAIRMEN 
OF VOCATIONAL CONFERENCES 

1. Sign for chairmanship of a conference in which you are interested. 

2. Find out the full name of the speaker, his business connection, and 
ollicial position. If possible, inquire about additional facts con¬ 
cerning his e,xperience and achievements. 

3. About a week before the talk, call at the speaker’s office to deliver 
the list of names of those who expect to attend his talk and an 
outline for the investigation of an occupation that students will 
use in the essay contest. At this time, check the accuracy of the 
data you intend to use when you present him to your group. 
If the speaker is busy and cannot see you, talk to an assistant. 

4. Consult the faculty host for your meeting in regard to the seating 
capacity of the room assigned, make arrangements for some trans¬ 
fers which may join your group, and check on your form of intro¬ 
duction and concluding remarks. 
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INSTRVl.fTIl)N.S TO STUDENT VICE-UIIAIRMEN 
OF VOOATIONAL CONFERENUE 

I, Assist the fh.tirniari in any way you can in serving as the school's 
olfii ial host to the cunferenre leadcr.s. 
j. .‘sf'f that two chairs are in readiness in the front of the room — one 
for the chairman and one for the speaker. 

3, Clollrct the attendance slips at the entrance to the conference rooms. 



Br familial' with the duties of the chairman, so that you will be 
pieparccl if he calls on you for any assistance 

5, If It is convenient, it may be well to go with the chairman when he 
calls on the guest speaker to make the preliminary arrangements. 

6. During the discussion period, ask the speaker questions which are 
pertinent and relevant. If some student asks a question which starts 
the di.scussion on another subject, ask about something which will 
return the subject quickly to the topic of the day. 

j. After the admission slips have lieen checked at the office, take them 
to the speaker at his office, as he may wish to look over the list of 
those who attended his conference. 

SUnOP^STIONS TO FACULTY HOSTS 
OF VOCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The Student chairmen arc to meet the speakers, introduce 
them, and have the experience of acting as conference leaders. 
Even though faculty members would make more efficient presid¬ 
ing officers, the service club members have expressed pleasure at 
serving under the chairmanship of the young people. 

1. See that the student chairman has a suitable introduction prepared 

2. Arrange for students to be seated when the speaker arrives and take 
care of the general decorum of the group. 

3. If the speaker calls for questions, be prompt to supply some appro¬ 
priate ones of interest to students. 

4. As.sist in getting pertinent student discussion and questions started, 
so that the conference will not run overtime. 

5. After the meeting, express the appreciation of the school, if occasion 
ari.ses, for the service rendered. 

6. For a brief evaluation for the planning of future conferences, please 
give your opinion of the following; 

Iiitfrrst of Rroup in the talk; Excellent_ Good_ Fair_ 

Siittew of this meeting. Excellent_Good_ Fair_ 

Amount of tlufus.sinn: Excellent_ Good_ Fair_ 

hid the speaker encourage-or discourage_entrance into this field of work? 

Dill the speaker give specific Information_or speak in geneialities? 

Ailihtiimal comments: 

Hease rate tlie chairmen of your group on the dischaige of then responsibilities: 

Mudent chairman-Excellent_ Good_ Fair_ Poor_ 

Comment; 

Student vice-chairman_ Excellent_ Good_ Fair_ Poor_ 

Cloniment. 

Suggestions for improvement of future confeiences: 

Eonference leader_ Date_ 

•Subject 
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M'CfiFMIrlNS KtR CriMH’cnNTl VOCATIONAL CONPERENCE 
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11. l’Je‘asc encourage students to formulate a vocational aim, “No 
wind selves him who has no destined port.” —Montaigne. 

12. please encourage .students to read the recent books and pamphlets 
on the vaiiouB occupations. 

I •]. Please recommend some reliable reading material on your vocation. 

14. Please don’t wander away from the subject and don’t permit 
questions that are not pertinent and hence deter you from your 
task of giving information about your occupation. 

I y If it fits into your discussion, please remind students of the essay 
contest which the Kiwanis Club is sponsoring. 

16. If possible, suggest further personal contacts which may help the 
student to become better acquainted with the actual work done. 

17. It will he appreciated if you will encourage pupils to make a study 
of the various occupations and if you will assist in olfering some 
"experience” ■— cither a trip, interview, observation, or some 
tryout and exploratory opportunity — to those who prepare a 
written investigation of the occupation they expect to prepare for. 

18. The student chairman will come to your office to give you the 
number who will attend your meeting, and the number of fresh¬ 
men, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. The student vice-chaii-man 
will bring you the admission slips after the conference so you may 
have the names of those who are interested in the vocation you 
are discussing. 

The student chairman takes the following information to the 

oflice of the speaker about a week before the vocational con¬ 
ference: 

Vocational Conferences, [Date] 

In preparing for your vocational conference 
you may wish to know the size and grade place¬ 
ment of your audience. When the high school 
pupils checked their choices of the vocational 
conferences they would prefer to attend, the 
distribution was as follows: 

Boys Girls Total 

Seniors _ _ _ 

Juniors _ _ _ 

Sophomores _ _ _ 

Freshmen _ _ _ 

Total _ _ _ 


Enclosed is an outline which the students 
use in their investigation of an occupation of 
interest. It may offer some suggestions for 
your talk. 
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Faculty Chairman 
Vocational Conference 


'1 hr thmi irpriMluM-d bt'ltnv illu'ifr.itrs the* mctluid of listiinf 
dir I mdi'u’iu e‘i tin pu])!!-; to ;.i!j;nify their jneferences and liir the 
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availahle toonis, an (),K. and room nmntier an> placed upon 
eaeti adiiiiisioii sliii. 'I'liese are torn oil', returned to pupils, eol- 
lei fed at tlu’ doois of flu- eonfeietnc- Jooin.s, and later taken to 
th<‘ speakei^. '1 he list of voi ations, nuirked with the first, second, 
and tfiird choices, is tiled in the individual folder,s, ulicne il niay 
help to nive a picitue of the pupils' interests and be. an aid to 
an iiilert ietv. 


Rotary Club Vocational Talks, [D.ur] 

The mcitherH cf thii Rotnry Club, listea beloit, hiVQ Indloltnd 
tSfir williagnes."! ti its in our vocational guidance proKran 

and til trilk on the roqaireEentb or.eortunitles, .md trends of their 
fields of »arC< r.''tiia of the vacatlcml conferences Till he held at 
ton o'olo.'H and others at 10 35 This will aniblo all students to 
attend ronferoncen on t»o subjectc. Plo.aH6 place 1 before your 
flrct choico nr conference yea would like to attend, g before your 
sBfi’nt '■hoin®, and 3 before your third choice. Fill out adnisslon 
siliis balow. 


Subject Epeakcr Vlce-diairKan 

Chairitan 

__ Aci'nuhting Henry Arr4fleld Robert C.iaparl Dorothy Rolfs 

. Insiur-mcB A Ct Fare Henry Guoui Pnb Heldnor 

_ „ Dfflca Work D J Kenny Bob Mflrfh Ruth .Tchacht 


Faculty 

Host 

Mias Kucirek 
Mlasi Huff 
Mr. Batho 


i 

Adalsslon. .slip to Ccnfcrancs #1 i Adalssicn slip to Conference #2 


Haas -- — * N.nae__ 

tubjoot---- ' Subject __ 

I 

Class _ Advisor _ i Class _ Advlaar 




Occupational '‘Dutch Uncle'' Luncheon 

Another form of a vocational conference is the “Dutch Uncle” 
luncheon. Pupils who regularly eat in the school cafeteria at a 
certain hour may receive firsthand, current information at an 
occupational “Dutch Uncle” luncheon. This program takes the 
form of round-table discussions. Someone engaged in an occupa¬ 
tion talks to each group like a “Dutch Uncle,” giving straight- 
from-the-shouldcr advice. 

If tables scat eight people, .seven pupils of homogeneous'vo¬ 
cational interests meet and select their guest “Uncle.” Each 
^roup may arrange to have a pupil chairman to receive and in¬ 
troduce its “Dutch Uncle,” while the vice-chairman may be given 
the responsibility of seating the group and preparing pertinent 
leading questions. 

Recent graduates, who have themselves participated in the 
occupational “Dutch Uncle” luncheons while in school, readily 
(atch tlic sjiirit of the occasion and gladly give advice. Graduates 
of comparatively recent years who return to relate their initial 
experiences on their first jobs may give more informal advice 
than older workers who have forgotten their qualms and prob¬ 
lems and how they overcame them. A service club may be 
willing to devote one of its weekly luncheons to this type of dis¬ 
seminating authentic information about work in the community. 

By hax’ing the entire dining room devoted to several informal 
discussion groups on this annual occasion, many pupils receive 
stimulation for their occupational planning. 

An easy way for a teacher of business subjects to initiate this 
type of program is to have members of the stenography and 
Ixiokkccping classes group themselves into units of four. Each 
group then invites an office employee engaged in the occupation 
of interest. Three underclassmen may be permitted to join each 
group and the members may invite others to fill out the seating 
capacity of the tabic. The following semester, other groups may 
be organized if the enthusiasm warrants expansion of the plan. 

Toward the close of the small group discussions, guests may 
be asked to present a brief word of advice to the entire group. 
. 4 n added advantage of inviting last year’s class members to re¬ 
turn for a noon-hour conference with the present class is that it 
gives the instructor an opportunity to hear their recommenda¬ 
tions and opens the way for an informal conference. It furnishes 
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ail nn'.i'iinn ilir it li'lln\v-iip sc'l'vu'*' wliii’li Wdiikl assist tliP in- 
diviiina! In in his (ui'iipaiinn. 

As ihr iuvitrd mirsi asks his omploycrs and fn-ivorkns fiir 
suR^fstiorn tn nUci tn th«* prnsprt live nllicc workers, they fre- 
qurntly expre^A theii ideas (iFiIe.sirahle attitudes, appearance, and 
ijciiasior. 1 hh iurntmatinn aids not only the pupils in .schiutl 
but the IvcRiuuing worker in Ids aeijuisitiou of vocational com- 
peteiK e. 

1 he iiilhusing letter signed by the instructor and pupil enm- 
inittre vsill explain the plan to those invited to tins type of voca¬ 
tional (oiil'erencp: 


Dear Dorothy. 

The aLlvancot! ntonography claco would like 
to invito nnoe of larit year's class who are now 
working in offices to come back for a noon-hour 
conforenco, 

We are calling this y.Gt-together a "Dutch 
Uncle" luncheon, because graduates are asked to 
talk to ur like "Dutch Uncles," giving straight- 
froa-thfl-.ihotilder advice. 

Before placing our applications in some of 
the offices, we would like to hear some of your 
suggestions and have an opportunity to ask some 
questions. 

As w© do not have funds for a luncheon, 
this will he a "Dutch Treat." People will get 
something in the cafeteria or bring their lunch 
and gather around the tables in the stenography 
rooms to eat and visit In small groups We will 
provide hot chocolate and some nuts and cookies 
for des.sert, however. 

We are asking Betty L. to help with plans 
for tran.sportation. If you work at a distance, 
piea'ie telephone her if you do not hear from 
anyone in regard to n ride. 

We hope to have twenty-five graduates here 

on __ [datel, during the noon hour. May we 

count on you? 


Sincerely yours. 

Student Committee: 
Instructor: 



follou'-up Work after Conference 

If the career conference ended the quest for information about 
occupations, it would possess only limited values. But it does 
not end here — either for the pupil or for the service club mem¬ 
ber. Rather it is the beginning of pupil investigation. As it is 
followed by written reports on the occupation of interest, the 
career conference talks serve as excellent springboards to further 
research. The service club members read and comment on the 
essays and arrange for an “e.xpcrience” for all pupils whose papers 
show sincere interest and industry. This experience is in line 
with the occupation investigated and may be a trip, visit, ob¬ 
servation, interview, or tryout and exploratory work after school 
for two weeks. 

Frequently a speaker will invite to his home for an evening’s 
discu-ssion the group who investigated the field of work with which 
lie is most familiar. Innumerable interviews follow, also, as a 
result of concluding remarks at the time of the vocational con¬ 
ference, such as, “If anyone wishes more detailed information, 
come to see me at my office.” 

Service club members take pride in conducting a vocational 
conference which will be remembered by pupils as thought-pro¬ 
voking and helpful. They most graciously receive the one hun¬ 
dred student chairmen who call at their places of business before 
these five conferences. They also welcome the visits of the one 
hundred vice-chairmen who take the names of pupils attending 
their sections, the typewritten pupil comments, and the Kodak 
picture. Many of these two hundred student officers take friends 
with them, thus Increasing the number to have the experience of 
visiting places of business. 

Other important values arise out of the career conference. 
Parents report that selecting a talk to attend for each of the 
career conferences helps to crystallize the youth’s vocational plan¬ 
ning and brings into sharper focus some of the decisions that 
must be made regarding future work. A vocational aim rather 
than vocational aimlessness results. Service club chairmen agree 
that their members become more aware of the problems of youth 
and develop a more sympathetic and co-operative attitude toward 
the school as a result of the conferences. In the preparatory 
meetings with the service club committees teachers find stimula¬ 
tion in the exchange of ideas regarding the preparation of young 
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{M'tiplr fMi' Wink. lUisiiic-s tr.i( hf-f'? p.u'tii'ulai]y profit by Ic.iiji* 
iiiy th(' rniployrs* ot virw. 

C nutiselots rrpiift that tin- rarrcr (-(infrrriKT broadens the 
vrijaiioiial fiori/nii'. of many piipib. For cxarnitle, in White 
I’laiiis, New >'o!k, in <)</,, ()r the students' voeaiinnal 

ehnites l.iv within pt nia upatiftns. I’nllnwintr a career eonfer- 
eni r. the i Iioit es were spread over 7a nceiipatirms, a measure of 
one remit of tins methorl ofpreseutintt occupational infnrmatiim. 

Pupils report that the-e rnntaets with the men and women of 
the (oinnnmity are both enjoyable and stimulatintr. They trice 
pupils tlie opportunity to meet jrcople who are actually enu,aitcd 
in tli(' occupations tliey are <onsidin'inif. 'fhey awaken new'm- 
tereUs. 'I’hey piovide for the evolution of the jiujirl’s plaunintt 
in line with (haiiRiiis; trends and conditions, because the voia- 
tional < onh-ieiu are repeateil e.uh year. 

Ihe author feels that it would nut he jrossihle to teach hiisi- 
nevs subjects satlsfattorily without the vocational conferences with 
the men and women workeis of the community. 

Follow’iiitf a series (if caretT r'otifeience.s the advisers and stu¬ 
dent chairmen cnnsitler the many sim;f>estions made by those who 
lui\e attended. Their conclnsioits summarize points that may he 
kept in mind when plaimirri;; a career conference. I’lie purpose 
in havituj sficakers actively engaged in various ocruirations is to 
provide the pupils hrstliand information about specific occupa¬ 
tions and help them to ntirrovv their vocational choices. The 
-Speaker brings a fresh point of view that is in.spirational to the, 
pupils anti reinforces jHiints stres.',ed in the classroom. Pupils are 
stimulatcxl to read the printed information which is recommended 
by the conference leaders, 'fhey arc impressed with tlie need of 
planning and prepating for one's lifework. 

If the sjieaker pn'sents facts about his vocation as fairly as 
jxHsible, he will neither attrac t pupils by an appeal to the roman¬ 
tic side of the work nor discourage pupils unduly. He presents 
information on which they can base their further investiga¬ 
tions. A fiirester informed a group that there were only fifteen 
yearly openings in the state for college graduates trained in for¬ 
estry’. One listener reported that since there were only fifteen 
openings he would prepare for another field of work. Another 
hoy left the conference room beaming, declaring that there were 
fifteen openings and that he was going to be “one of the fifteen,” 
* Reported by Miss Cloj Richardson, Director of Guidance. 
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XII 


Livcii dl’Business Leaders 

C OTJiATI'.RAI. tTadinic, ifliaiKllwl in an interostincf man- 
nrr, addf' vitaliiv any < laj<s unrk. For vocational gukl- 
aiu'c it i*; tally tiaie that “itooks arc yiatlis 

that iifiwani Ic.ul" * .md can *;tiniukitf voratutnal interests, fiister 
jtroh'^aonal ideals, and arouse .sympathetic and appreciative at- 
liiudrs toward }»eisoiis of all oi ('itpalions. Many noted m('u and 
women, such as (iainegic. Ihirhank, Ftlisoii, and Wanamaker, 
n'nlK-, that they .a hieved much (»f their success through the in- 
.spiiation ami inor.d ituigor.ition that rcsnllt'd from icatlmg ahoni 
the Struggles and liiuinphs of a forerunner in their lield. 

(ilasses in liusiness snhjctts ate liutnnatc in having at their 
disposal a wraith of material ahnitt Imsine.ss leaders. By reading 
the life stories oi'suci essfttl individuals, a young person who con¬ 
templates enteting s(tnte phase of business can obtain toncrete 
infitirnatiou regatditig the conditions of work, ways of making a 
start, and the pUHeihires conducive to progress in the vocation. 
He tan vimali/.e the joys and hardships th.it accrue ftom par- 
ticip.ition in th.it field of work atid the relationship of the job 
to the individu.il's total life. Comparisons made between biog¬ 
raphies of men in the same fields, and between men in different 
fields, cannot fail to provoke considerahlc thought. 

It must be ri'mcmbcrt'd, however, that sonre biographies pav 
little attention to the .steps of [)role.ssional advancement taken by 
a worker, l oneentr.iting instead on the growth of ehanu ter or 
the development of ;ui iirdustrial inoveinent. Others relate to 
persons who Used souu‘ time ago, under social and eeonomie con¬ 
ditions dilferent from those of today. A further limitation is that 
the lives portrayral represent chielly one straturtr of otenpational 
jK'iMinnel, the iiidnstii.d inagiiate, to the neglect of humbler 
workers, since hiograiihies are more likely to be written about 
ni-tnufacturers and rnillionuircs than about store workers, book¬ 
keepers, Stenographers, and office machine operators. 

* From the iriHription for tlic Children’s Reading Room, Hopkinton, Mass.; 
Bonk’' are keys tn wiviom's tic.isure; 

Ikmks are gates lo hinds rif pleasure; 

Books are paths liiat upward lead; 

Booka are friends. Come, let us read. 
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However, many of these industrial leaders began their careers 
a,5 office employees. While not many members of the class may 
to the top of their vocations, tliose who will progress are en¬ 
rolled in the classes and all should be given the opportunity to 
profit from the inspirational content of these books. 

Because of the unquestioned value of encouraging worth-while 
reading, at least two or three days a semester may be devoted to 
these books in any class. Abstracting talks, reports, and books 
is part of the preparation of a secretary. Frequently the note¬ 
taking, preparation of reports, filing of book comments, and 
learning the use of indexes can be effectively correlated with the 
work of the typewriting and other classes. 

Furthermore, if the school is to give experiences which will 
make pupils independent and competent readers, the teachers of 
business education should perform an occasional small part. By 
rncouraging the collateral reading of biography, arranging for 
interesting comparisons of reactions, allowing freedom in selec¬ 
tion of books and in the kind of typewritten report, the business 
education rooms may become not only a “speed test” center but 
a reading center. At the same time the reading of selected biog¬ 
raphy will inform pupils about the occupations and the means 
by which workers rise to the top. 

Many pupils think of a sixty-dollar-a-month position as offer¬ 
ing fabulous sums, in comparison with their present allowances, 
and they do not envisage the promotional steps and opportunities 
ahead. Others dream of springing full-fledged into executive 
positions where they sit at mahogany desks pressing call buttons 
for assistants. Both of these groups will profit from the discovery 
that the occupations which oflfer a considerable degree of ad¬ 
vancement involve a series of intermediate positions which, if held 
creditably and with distinction, lead to progress toward the ul¬ 
timate goals. By filling out the reading reports of biographies 
pupils become aware that 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies. 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 

— Josiah Gilbert Holland 

Both references to biographies and brief biographical data 
concerning the lives of current business leaders may be found in 
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!V,->iiuiph\. MuniliK i-.u*’'., jniicd at S5 a vt'ar, ma% he 
(I'lMiltftl in mai!\ lil'!an<->, ‘i lir 1 luimlattal, uaisnl Cnufnt Ik- 
ir/lF, I nnraiiis iiainc^ luini t\M ntv 

uiuln wlm li aif ^ivcii jiti'timu’iatinn (il iianus; irl'ri- 
ciii f •. t'l plit pti it>i apli'. 1M ipik'. anti ai lit Ic'; .mil In id' liintfi ajiliii a] 
''kt'lihr'. It i> till’ ilitailiil idcicnir li-iti that will bn f'spi i iailv 
valiiahlr in IpiiMtiiitj < niii-nl hinijrapliical leadini^ material, f.'u- 
nmlatrd \iiluinrs am puhli'-licd vrarly. 


(Hassijit't! /j's/i ii/ [iioipuiphin 

A I Kw'ilird lia nf a'l ] liiunt.ipliir', ii pirwntini^r llj in.ijnr m i u- 
p.itinri.d tii'lih i*. putilishcd in [aj I Fitti! Afv Viirtitinn, by 11. I). 
kitMPii. A lid III ]7", bi(iaia[ilii( abn c.in'liilly si'lia trd on thr 
basis (pfthrii pnrti.iv.d at '1 <inditiipns in linty-twn (ii-Ub nl'vvnik. 
is rlassiiii'd m i npatitpiially in [j| (.'iiinis tu the Afahuiti. I’Y I- K. 
Ln^ir. A list was lili d as ,in iinpnblisbrd thesis m Ti-ai brrs (Inl- 
1 i‘ij:(‘ ' C Inliimbia; !abiar\ entilli'd [i] Maltuah Jtn 'Itathcis tii l\f 
2n (itrnni Vpi’ittnvti! (iht’Iiuiie ninnit^h the Stuilv of I'iosFKip/iy. In the 
Stmithud (hitahy Jti) i'u/'hi 'llmd Supjdfnittd, (.'umnlatid 

J!) 4 l a lull anaKtiial index iurbub’s md'ni'ni'i'S to bidijra- 
pliK's indexed inidei names <it'vm .itinns. 

(airrenl banks and articles of this ixjie ate listed in Occupa¬ 
tional Indt V, Votalitaml (hade. Liintnt Biooiuphy, liuvklisf and volunies 
of H’/ii'ib in Amenta. 

An ouujtational index that may snuj^est names of women 
leadeis in spei ilii fields is that niveu in Atneiuan IVamen, the 
standard biot;ra]ibii al dictionars of notable women. \'olume III, 
i[)3ri- 1940. (Published biennially liy .American Publications, Inr., 
5 'J7 \V. .Seceiith .Street, Los Angeles.) Iniluded aie io,22.j bio¬ 
graphical sketches of living wiimen, leaders in all fields in which 
women have won proinineiu e, indexed by oiinpation. 

A biographical dittinnarv’ of notable yoniig men, .Imohfih 
Leiwjj .Men, volume III, nupt ii);p), lists the achievements of 
voung men under 40, and contains a geograjihual .iiid 
iK'cupational index and statistical summary. 

Other names may be suggested by U 7 «f.i U’/ia in Commerce and 
InduAnjhf Inicrnatiimal Buiinew \Vho\<i Who, ly py-iyy.i.* This con¬ 
tains 19,4115 biographies. 

* Mariiiii'i. .'V N. Wh'i, Mho \n CommtTit and Induitry tihicago, Illinoii: A. N 
Manjuis ami C.ii , 11140. Sij.ttti 
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Lists nf biographies indexed by occupations and professions 
mav lie consulted in these sources, also 

Lincoln Lihraiy. 1941 edition. Study and Reference Groups, 
pp. 2011-25. Names are classified by too occupational groups, in 
chronological order. 

Dictionary of Atnencan Bmgraphy. 1928-37. 20 v. Index vol¬ 
ume lists subjects of biographies under occupations, pp. 360-474, 
and under schools and colleges attended by the subjects of biog¬ 
raphies, pp. 310-59- 

National Cyclopedia of American Biography. 1937. Supplemen¬ 
tary to this is IVlnteA Conspectus of American Biography, which gives 
a tabulated record of pre-eminent Americans in various fields, 
ill chronological order. 

Whitten Reports on Readings 

To intrigue pupils to read biography, to tempt them into in¬ 
tensive thoughtfulness and penetrating analysis of the occupa¬ 
tions represented in the biographical literature, as well as to 
encourage spontaneous reactions to their readings, it is desirable 
that the form of the report may be optional with each student. 
For one book, he may choose to fill in a detailed outline; for 
another he may wish to write a summary report; for a third 
he may prefer to discuss the book as he would a novel which he 
has read for pure enjoyment. 

Forms of oral reports are discussed at the end of the section 
on “The Use of Fiction.” 

Examples of three kinds of written reports are included in the 
following pages. These direct the pupils to an investigation of 
the occupational lessons to be drawn from the study of the biog¬ 
raphy: (i) standard outline, (2) summary report, and (3) per¬ 
sonal opinion type of report. Several of these reports from 
previous classes placed on the bulletin board will suggest forms 
from which the pupils may choose. One report of each type may 
be required during the semester. 

Standard Outline for Written Report 

An excellent standard outline for a report, by means of which 
a pupil may study a biography systematically and extract its vo¬ 
cational lessons, is published in [2] I Find My Vocation by H. D. 
Kitson. The report given below illustrates the use of this out- 
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line, -vvirh th^ addilinn nf the stanrd for a study of J 

(VaiiRU.iid I’lrxs, Ktitfji. 

Srt'DV or TiiK AnvFRTisLNO Manager, 

Ldrllr Ilatnhuriff'r 

nr( ,t’PATH)NAi. HIS r( )RY 

I. -It uhit /J^r (lid she dt^ule h, enter fht\ iinupatitm? 

'I'' 'd ‘ ^ 

y. ]Vhat rr,is the ru>\t vijhienthdJitrler lenditi^ tn this Jetisitm? 

fl!t‘ flit that she won a niiitcst lindiiK^ t-rroi.s in Marv's 
I'liMohr'd .iflvt'ifisftiif'tits. I i’. i.j.i 
't- Whit lithe) n tup.iliiifis did she \etiimdy tnnsider'^ 

I'e.u taiin; slic was iiilfiril a pusliian as tcathci in a huslncss 
srhool v\h('i(‘ slif had Isi'r-n ,su< t asslnl as .i stiidt'iit. 

4 . /n uhiil elhei iK<upiitii'!is did 'he aiiiiii^e hejote enteuiiit her final (Utupa- 

tiiai.' 

I'rai hiiiH' ill a business sthoul. |P. it.) Substitutinit iui a 
piivatf sri kt.hv at Mai v's. (Fh 4.) 
f,. li'hat lerulilvm in these timtfmlums Jailed ta satisfy herd 

I 111- moiuitnny and tFic hu li of Mppnitiiiiity for si-lf-expressioa. 
"It was work that nrvi-r pioiftesscd hut was always startuij:' over 
and nvt’i fioni the 1 it-i’innins’." (P. ly.) 
h. At what tiite did she enter her petmancul oeeupatwnP 
17. iP 41.) 

7 . U’kat was her first inb in this Jieldd 

Writ ini' I opv in tlif aihnti.sinijr depaitment of R. H. Macy & 
Co. (P. rr,.i 

8 . How did iht y^el this jab? 

She- .showcil intene-st, iutcllit^i-tu'e, and ability by findintt nioii- 
ini-stakes in Mary's ads tlian anyinu- else and ])y otferintr to write 
j^ood ads without mistakes. \P, 14 \ 
p. Haw inush money did she make per week in this jab? 

$i'ji per vseek. |P- ”,ii.) Sih pe-r week six months later. 
(P 70.1 Sy I pei week during the war two years later. (P. 58,) 
HI. How lain; did she remain in it? 

'riii'i'r and one-halfye.us, (P. hi.) 

11. What teas' her senmJ step an the ladder? 

Fashion 11ipyuiltei for rranklinSimon and Company. (P. (ii.) 
*12. Haw did she happen to ^ei this advancement? 

She took some sanipU’s of her wciik to Franklin Simon’s 'and 
applied for work there. SFie was hired almost immediatelv- 
iP. hi.) 
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13. How much money did she make hete^ 

Ik-gan at $go per week. (P. 6i ) 

ijj Make a vocational ladder (i.e. steps of promotion and advancement in 
the OLCupation) showing: 

(a) Number of rungs on the ladder 
(A) Earnings at each step 

(c) Length of time spent at each step 

[d) Age on attainment of each step 


Supi 

Jiarriin^ i 

Length of 
Service 

Age 

Dates 

Poitlinn 

Finn 

Page 

1 

8 

Not Kivcn 

1939 to 

present 

40 

1939 to 
present 

Executive Vice- 
President 

Jay Tborpe 

299 

7 

j Not given 

6 yeais 

37 

.Sept. 1933 

Advertising 

Manager 

Jay Thorpe 

2&2 

b 

Not given 

4 yeais 

33 

Feb 1928 

Advertising 

Managei 

.Stern 

Brothers 

220 

5 

Not given 

5 tno. 

29 

Apr 1927 

Advertising 

Writer 

Jay Thorpe 

1B8- 

198 

4 

Not given 

3 years 

25 

'924 

1 

Advertising 

Manager 

Bonwit 

Tellers 

154- 

181 

3 

About 87000 

2 years 

24 

1922 i 

Asst Advertis¬ 
ing Manager 

Bonwit 

Tellers 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Stjo per week 

3-^ years 

20 

tgtg 

Advertising 

writer 

Franklin 

Simon’s 

60- 

64 

1 

81a; S18; 

850 per week 

3^ years 

t? 

1916 

Copywriter 

Many’s 

56- 

61 


15. What element in liet permanent occupation gave her the greatest satisfaction? 

The excitement- the sense of doing, creating, striving, achiev¬ 
ing. (P. 286.) 

*16. What element in her permanent occupation gave her the least satisfaction? 

The unpleasantness of trying to convince less prophetic and 
progressive minds of the advisability of developing new, modern, 
co-operative ideas. (P. 162.) Having to hurt some people in 
initiating progressive change. (Pp. 146, 152, 153,222.) 

17 What sacrifices did she make or what opportunities did she pass by in 
order to enter upon her chosen occupation? 

Opportunity to complete college. (P. 9.) 

18. What regrets did she express for having entered her final occupation? 

None. 

*19. What personal characteristics contributed to her success? 

Dauntless ability for hard work. (Pp 95, g8.) Originalit-y. 
(Pp. 28-36.) Tact; sense of humor; responsibility. (Pp. 62, 
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>i.i, ihj. AUllitv (■* iiiniii’ilialcly In a 'Hua- 

tiMii ,!’ ■; i I il’-JJ} i 

/jr’-i ui, w:l, :thtiC Ui s*. /'.j. 

,ii 1 ,'Aciiti.il 111 uilli; fiiiliii'-iaMn, ini'.'ni.ilily, ai adi'imi 

and '■") lal lilt* lliyi itt r, aliililv tn viotk haul. 

i/’. Iiiipni taut attiiliiilfs tf» Im* tl('\('l(if)C'ci: klltiuIcdyrc and 
appuai.itii'll lit lilt. \iii .(Iiiilaty .iliility in ni.iiiipiilati- wnitK, 
<‘M I ii!!\i’ ahlliU. 

Uiiit ii'ur-ilitii‘til titf uiii)wiinuie<l tin-v lmr-,uit i>f ih2\ 

I 

Aliihty tn unjk wall at top i l*ji. Jii -flj ' Ilvtitana 

luiiiiaii in'ai'.'hf. Knouiin; what i. aiiod lof nna’s (ollca'iui i 
anil dt ]iai tinrnt heads! ,ind the jiuhlie and iiiakiiiL; them 
think It was then idea to heitiu with. <1’. lti~,,) 

*jj. It/ia/ /'iti.'i;'. und i ihiii'i\t,!Ji(f\ [-hned mi wif'mlan/ put in ha itnin* 

pj; Wuinliiy the euiitt si. (I*, i.) ) 

> h) Louis ( diaiisausky, her lu'M lioss, aaM' lii'i her philnsophv 
when he raid, “It'Nuii're i!,ohy.; to wute ahimi it yoii've i>ot tn 
know ahniil it.'’ 11’. 2} ) 

I Ftaiik Xelsoti helped her tip the vneationtd laddei when 
Vie iiifiiiiated her to the iKiint of lesiynalioii hoiu Mary's. 
iP. .V)i 

\di Mr. Siinnn of riaiikliu .Siinnti tiiid (Ininp.iiiy liinmtlii 
pieiision aticl older into hei method of woikiiiye He insisted 
on iiljsnhite aiiuiaiv .ind honesty in udveilisini;, ^ivini^ hei 
valvuihle li.diiis and terhniiiues. (,Pp. 70, 7(1, dt).) 

(f Mr. homsit of llonuii I'elli’ts made bet .ippreeiate slieer 
lie.uUy for its nun sake. iPj). io5.-in<),) 

1/1 Mortis Ciraufiitd t.ninht her the value of leseanh in tlie 
museum uheie she uas imoKlueed to a realm of new ide.is liy 
eonrael uith memento”, of other peoples and eivilizatioiis. 
(P. 124.’ 

ipi Her hush.iiid made liei “take her nose nut of a hook 
and look at life,” : P, my i 

*‘i;p I/mr dtit‘\ the ti,wiini; Jui tins ounpatiiin hnlav dijjH Jram that deuiihfd 
in the bfink.' 

\ inlleip’ edui .itioii is now univers.illy i onsitlered aclvisahle, 
vshile some spe, ialn^ed ti.iinini^ is lonsideied inipoitant in the 
field of illustr.1X11114 ui jnnin.ilism. Liitianee is .still chiefly throu^di 
lelated po.sitions siii h as selling and hmiiig. as success i,s de- 
jTtuident upon ideas and i‘ieshiies.s of point of view, 

*24. What adiiit lilies i/ie gae U\ymth ciinuV/fnin; thu field rif work? 

Be motiern, he ahead of lime, leuin everything. To do things 
Ls mote imjiort.int th.ui to have things. I'P. 2B8.) He original; 
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\\()rk h;iid; play haid; know people; ideas are the keynote See 
and know, test and prove — do the job with authority. (P. 289) 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 

1. IVhat was the nationality of hct patenti^ 

Not given. 

2. Were they poor, rich, ot m comfortable citcumslances? 

Comfortable circum.stances. 

(j. Occupation of father'’^ Alothei^ Grandfather? 

Not given. 

What occupation, if any, did hei patents 01 relatives choose foi her? 

None, but they were disappointed that she gave up Leaching 
to work in a store. 

At li'hai age did she (the subject of this biography) begin to support 
herself? 

At 17, when .she began work in the Convent Commercial 
School. 

6. At what age was she mained? 

23. (P. no.) 

7. Did her husband give her any special assistance^ 

He encouraged her continuously. 

8. How many children? 

One set of twins, 
g, At ivhat age did she die? 

Still living. 


EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

1. plow many years did she spend in general education? 

Fourteen; completed second year at Barnard College. (P. 9.) 

2. How old was she when she completed her general education? 

17 when she left college. (P. 31.) 

3. What was her favoiile subject in school? 

Liked subjects that called for creative ability, especially writ¬ 
ing of short stories. 

4. At what age did she begin hei technical education? 

17, Avhen slie began work as a copywriter. 

5. How far from home did she go for her advanced education^ 

She lived within walking distance of Barnard College. After 
she was established in her profession, she made trips abroad for 
new ideas. 

6. What was her customary academic standing in: 

(a) General education? 

Probably above average. 
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ij>} Itchni'fil 

Rri’f'krd piait.r for h^“r ivnrk. 

Did ,hc fhirUiif-iite in e\liu<iL>iiiu,’iiT ailiritiei? 

Nnr 

JL Did ihr earn hn nifri nay though (ullegf.'' 

No. 

<). Did <ike Qi in ikhlfor hn rduinlitni.' 

Nm, 

*1(1. Siyjuiii iiii[ eunph id iiiiufialwiial 

“( )ii luv (l.iv*. fill I h.ul iaithtiilly th(' rntuids nf inusciinis 
anrl lilii.itics aiifl .ut I had umcI stciiics, essays, pactis, 

and had kejU ahieast oi lasliiitn iiidcs I had studied ihe hislmy 
ol ( nstuine, %isit<d silk mills in Patcisun and shoe fartniies nn 
liiiiiy 1‘ihuid,” (!’. (If, ) 

I I. ! {lain hision ! n'Ai.'t i\ y. HIT hunt d ofiiiu/m of thh book' 

Tiikint; us hehind (he scenes id the leiail business, she dis- 
(U'Ses h(’i puitissKiu with eariilur. She makes hard vtnik sound 
like liiii. '1 his hioLtiaphy utreis iiuiny hutfL^estions to one who 
has c KMtive ability ,md a ilaie liir .style and wiitiny. 


Example of a Summary Report 

Ike Bto^uiphy of an Ametuan Woikman, by 
\Valt(*r P, Clhry.slcr 

(As reranlMi in Ifte y,itu'.'iiv Eimini; Puit. June ii) — Anyiist 14. 1(137! 

Before Walter CJiiysler became the president of the Chrysler Cor¬ 
poration he had been just about evetythinp; a railroad niachiuist could 
be fioin a sweeper in the Cuion P.uilie shops at IJIis, Kansa.s, to 
President of the Ihiir'k Motor Company in Flint, Mirhipui. 

Chrysler's swift acKanres vveie due to his never-eiidiiitt curiosity 
anti .1 siiirer-huinan desire to learn all he i ould about everythin^ he 
ruuld. He must have had two rei>rets when he went into the auto¬ 
mobile business; he M.uted at half of his former salary, and he ad¬ 
mittedly wa.s sorry that his rciniiectious with railroad men and tiitichines 
had to be sereied. 

tihryslrr’s father was an em>;ineer on the Union Paeific Raihnad 
His family was eomfortably well situated and suifj^ested that h(‘ pti to 
collei'i'. He ohjected to this because he was much mure iiiteiesterl 
in dointt things with his hands. Hks family wtuited him to beeome a 
Itoiler maker if he wouldn’t go to college, but he had made up his 
mind to become a machinist at all cost. 

He was nunc or less self-supporting at eighteen, though he still 
lived at home until his apprenticeship W'as over. He married at ati 
and became the father of four children. 
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Poillion 


Agi 

17 

18 
23 

25 

k6 

27 

28 


29 

3 '’ 

32 

33 

35 

40 

42 

44 

45 
47 


Sweeper (Union Pacific Shops) 
Apprentice Machinist 
Journeyman ^^achl^ist 
Master Machinist 
Roundhouse Foreman 
Diiision Master Mechanic 
Division Master Mechanic on bigger 
road 

General Master Mechanic 
Superintendent of Motive Power 
Shop Foreman (American Locomotive 
Company) 

Works Manager (American Locomotive 
tiompany) 

Works Manager (Buick Motor Gar) 
Works Manager (Buick Motor Car) 
President of Buick Motoi Gar Co 
Retired for a year 
Executive Vice-President (W'illys) 
President of Chrysler Coiporation 


Pay 

Spent 

Si. 00 per day 

Few months 

50 per day 

Four yeans 

3-00 per d.ay 

Thiee years 

90 00 per month 

One year 

125.00 per month 

One ye.ar 

140.00 per month 

One year 

200.00 per month 

One year 

275.00 per montli 

One year 

350 00 per month 

Two years 

375 00 per month 

One year 

12,000 on per year 

Two years 

6,000 00 per year 

Four years 

25,000 oD per year 

Two years 

50O3OO0.00 pel year 

Two years 

1,000,000.00 per year 

Two years 
Eighteen 
years 


The secret of his success lies in the fact that he was never satis&ed 
until he knew all that there was to know about the things he came 
in contact with. He knew more than his machinist trade; he knew 
how to handle men. He knew how because he was enough interested 
to learn how, not because he had any natural ability other than 
a pleasant personality which made it easy for him to make friends. 

Though he never went beyond high school for his formal educa¬ 
tion, he never wasted any time when there was something he wanted 
to know. He took correspondence courses all during his early days of 
climbing the vocational ladder so that he was always equipped to 
do moie than his immediate job, and when time for advancement 
came he was always ready — if not champing at the bit Walter 
Chrysler admits himself that he was lucky — he knew what he wanted 
to do. 

Stanley Merrill 


Example of Personal Comment” type of report 

The Business Biography of John Wanamaker, by Joseph Appel 

This book tells of John Wanamaker’s business success, of his mer- 
c an ising methods, and of his many business anniversaries and ju- 
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As i!u' .I'j*- 'it 1 i W.inaiii.ikiT IcMiiid his (list jnl> - as cnand hoy 
in :i in I’inLithlphi.t, lasniy iti tlu- (mmtiy, he walkfd Sfvcial 
iiiilr-t diiiH tinii! his hiimi' ti* th<- ftiluc. (tltrii the ro.id outside the 
i its was so muddy oi dtisiy that lie cairit'd his shoes in his hand 
until he I ainr to the p.ued sturts. His shoes must he dean to meet 
the ttjsiooirTs! 

He wiitcs: "'I lie < its lioys laughed at the iiewcoinei heeause nf 
tny lountiy elothes . . hut .titei' .ill it was really yrood for ns to he 
sneered at. . . . Ohstaeles me not inhefpiently tuined to f^uod ae- 
enniit, like the stilV winds that linec die dnifts in the hirntu e o!'tlif 
Rteainships and till ih*' sails of tin- haiqties and hrit;s on the tva'an.” 

Aftei overtomiiiit niaiiy ohstmles, Wananiakci laiindied “the nn\ 
kind oi 1.101 e" witli the “iiionev-hai k’’ (iistoni of'oireiiiit^ to die puhlie 
the (iiivileye of reitiininy, uiisaiislaetoiy oi imwanied ^'oods, the one- 
piite svsU'tn whirh eliiniiitited the uineitaiiily of hayyde and baiter, 
and f.iets piinted in adveuisiny aiul inen handise tit kets 

Whtm the new Philadelphia stole hnildint; was detlirtitcd hy Wil- 
liani How.iul I .ilt, Piesident of the United States, he ptodaiined 
Wanain.iker the ‘"yieatest ineidiant in Amerifa” and his store a 
“niixlel for till othei stores of the same kind tluomrhout the world.” 

Waii.'itnakei sunmietl up his polines: ‘•Truth must he our hook- 
keeper; knowledge discover the lueu handise; integrity wait on the 
eustotners; expri lence huild the store.” 

Reading was \Vanamakei’’s recreation and the passion persisted 
all thrnimh his life, so that he was rarely without a book in Iris liand 
or in his pin ket. 

This book enctmrages the young hoy and girl to work hardj to 
devclojj initiative, and not to be afraid to try new ideas. 

Lillian Maritz 

.Student in West Bend, Wis., High School 

Some biographical material eoneiTning graduatc.s of the .school 
has an excellent inspirational effect upon the pupils. The bulletin 
board can be instrumental in presenting a “suet ess story’ t if re¬ 
cent graduates who may be invited to speak to the class or chil). 

The hnlletin hoard may he planned to jn-esent thumbnail 
sketches of graduates who are climbing the occupational ladder. 
Caitoiit spaces jrermit the insertion of a 5" by 7" picture, the name 
and class ttf the graciiiate. Under the heading “Activities,” brief 
typewritten biographies include school scholarship, service, and 
extracurricular achievements; business experience; and some 
personal data on ambitions, interests, and hobbies. 

The bulletin board biography may be displayed for one week 
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before the informal talk and form a basis for the qucstion-and- 
ansvver period which follows. The stimulation of discussion with 
a succe.ssful worker “on the job” is a superb teaching aid and 
makes successful achievement seem more nearly within reach. 

The biographical readings, given below, record the life his¬ 
tories of successful workers in fields of business. Those preceded 
by “L” have been recommended in Logic’s Careeis in the Making, 
(1942). “K” indicates inclu.sion in Kitson’s list in I Find My 
Yocation, (i 937 )j "W” books are included in Vocations in Biography, 
published by the public library of Washington, D.C., (1938); 
“HS” indicates listing in the Standaid Catalog for High School LB 
kariei, (1942); and “A” books arc recommended in the A.L.A. 
Valalog or supplements. For books published prior to those in- 
(le.vcs, the consensus of expert opinion may be a useful guide. 

CLASSIFIED LIST OF BIOGRAPHIES FOR USE IN BUSINESS CLASSES 

Advertising 

A-W Louder Please! E. E. Calkins. Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Inc,, 1924 

A-HS-L It's a Woman’s Business. Estelle Plamburger. Vanguard 
Press, 1939 

HS-L-W Through Many Windows, Helen Woodward. Harper & 
Brothers, 1926 

A-K-L My Life in Advertising. Claude C. Hopkins. Harper & 
Brothers, 1927 

Growing Up With Advertising. Joseph H. Appel. The 
Business Bourse, Publishers, 1940 

Banking and Finance 

K Uvi Parsons Morion. Robert McElroy. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1929 

K Father and Son (the Stillmans), John K. Winkler, Van¬ 
guard Press, 1933 

K.-L Henry P, Davison: The Record of a Useful Life. Thomas W. 
Lamont. Harper & Brothers, 1933 
From Farm Boy to Financier. Frank Vanderlip and Boy- 
den Sparkes D. Appleton-Century Go., Inc., 1935 

L-W Jay Gould — The Story of a Fortune. Robert I. Warshaw. 
Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 1928 

W The Guggenheims. Harvey O’Connor. Covici-Friede, 

1937 
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L W Iiie HiWf i'J ^tor^an. I.ewis (luM-y. C;. Howaid W.ut, 

laje Ilf 'Ihm.aii (AtuHv, Uankn. Miiu-st 11. Clulfiidi^r. 
Jolm Lane, it|ju 

K L VV the. Mtiqnifuent. John K. Winkler. Vanmiard 

PH N',, I (»,{(> 

1 . VV 'fkev Tnhf jkimm (Wall Street ronveisations with C'.lrir- 
fiu e Walkci B.nionl. Arthui Pound and .S. T. 
ed. Ilaipei & lliothers, 19:30 

L-W Anihfw ir. Mdhm - The Man and //is Work. Philip 
Love F. Heath (lonjuins & Cio., Ralliinnre, 1929 
A y. Tierfumf m Inlimale Pm bait. H. L. .Satieiler. 

I he Mat niillaii (.lit, td'.P) 

VV Ri’.e i‘f lire Unuie iij Riilh<.ihild. IL Cl. Corti. Closinopnli- 
laii lliMik, ipait 

!lusine\s [AfRcelhinfims) 

A--HS-L-\V' 'Ihe Aulnhwtiiaf'hv of a Business Woman. Alice Foote 
Mat Dnutfall. Little, Brown and Co., 

A lluihkr': oj Empire Floyd L. Dai tow, Lon^^mans, 
(iiren & Co., 1930 

HS-K-L Ghls Il 7 /a Did; .Stones of Real GirU and Their (,'areen. 

H.J. I'ernsand V. Moore. E, P, Dutton &, Co,, Inc., 
1027 

HS Htnv Ihey .Slarted; .\itie Famous Afen Befrin Their Caieers. 
Lli/ahfth B Hamilton. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937 
L ‘Ihe Hi^^hicay to .Suuess. C. Haiold Smith. D.Applctun- 
Centniy Co., Tnc., ici^i 

Hislorv oj .imeritan Business Leaders: a Series of Studies. 
luitz Redlich. Edwards Bros., Ann Aibor, Mich., 
11)40 

History of the Business Man. Mary Beard. The Mat- 
nidlan Co , i()3B. 

Jmish Merihants in Colonial .hnerica. M. K. Freund. 
Behiniaii's Jewish Book Llonse, 1939 
I. Mm Who Are Atnkmii Amenm (collection of .sketches) 
B. C, Forbes. B. Cl. Foibes Pulili.shinK Co., 1927 
HS-L Modern Cieot Americans. Frederick H. Law. D. Apple- 
ton-Ceiituiy Co., Inc., 1926 

L Thraui<h Alary Windows. Helen Woodward. Harper & 
Bi others, 1926 

A Todqv's Toun^ Aden. FelLx B. .Stryckman.s Reilly & Lee, 
325 VV. Huron St, Chicago, 1940 (Brief success 
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stories of 70 young men, some of whom arc in busi¬ 
ness.) 

A-HS-L a lVo 7 nan’s Place; the Autobiography of Horiense Odium 
(managing specialty store for women), Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939 

Industry 

W And Then Came Ford Charles Merz. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co , Inc., 1929 

Adventurer of a White-Collar Man. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
and Boyden Sparkes (General Motors). Doubleday, 
Doran &. Co., Inc., 1941 

A The Astors. By Harvey O’Connor. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1941 

L-W Autobiography. Andrew Carnegie Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920 

A Commodore Vanderbilt; an Epic of the Steam Age. W. J. 
Lane. Knopf, 1942 

A George Westinghouse, Fabulous Inventor. H. G. Garbedian. 
Dodd, 1943 

Incredible Cainegie. John K. Winkler. Vanguard Press,, 
Inc., 1934 

L Sir Henn W. A. Deterding. As told to Stanley Naylor. 
Harper & Brothers, 1934 

L-W George Eastman. Carl W. Ackerman. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930 

L-W Henry Ford, the Man, the Worker, the Citizen. Joseph G. 
Hamilton. Henry Holt & Go., Inc., 1927 

L Henry Ford, Motor Genius. William A. Simonds. Double¬ 
day, Doran & Go., Inc., 1929 

A-L God^s Gold' the Story of John D. Rockefeller and His Times. 
John T. Flynn. Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc , 1932 

A Men of Wealth: The Story of Twelve Significant Fortunes 
fiom the Renaissance to the Present Day. By John T. 
Flynn. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1941 

A Alfred I. DuPont, the Family Rebel. Marquis James 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1941 

W Men and Rubber. H. S. Firestone. Doubleday, Doran &. 
Co., Inc., 1926 

W The DuPont Dynasty. Johnl^.yiinklcr. Reynal & Hitch¬ 
cock, 1935. 

A What’s Past Is Prologue — Reflections On Aly Industrial Ex~ 
perience. Mary Barnett Gilson. Harper & Brothers, 
1940 
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A K I» Mv I,iff iinl ll'iiT/.. Hi'tirv r<iKl with S.unvu-l Cliowther. 

1 timtilt iLiy. I >01.111 & do., liii'., 

A D. RiKifttUri; thf Ihivv Ai;e cj Amet it an Kntnprhe. 

Allan Xrviiw. dh.iilci Sn il)ii(’r‘.>< Son',, 

L-W jnht }). Rothe^eUn, a I'nHuut in Oih. John K. Wiiiklrr. 
\’ant;iiai(l I’lC'^s, mai) 

L (hiffi D li'Wif;, n Atw lype of huin^tual Leader. Ida \I. 

lailii-ll. I he M.u nullaii do., i()'{a 
A Ruhhn''i (I'niiihrai: ifie Stary nj a Alan’s Pcrseierance. 
A. d Rfgh. Mevsnei, ii)}! 

MaihatuiLinii and Sale\miiv,\hif> 

L \V 1 he Uii\inr\^ Jitoi^tnphy of John il'ananinker. Jost'ph H. 
Appel. I he Mai niillau ( In., 

A Lire tvid 1 ffi; the h'lthulons Ltje of F. IT. Woolu'orth. John 

K. Wiiiklri. Rohert M. Mclirkle & C'.o., ifijo 

L The Man iiiih a 'lhmi.sand Rnrfnets, James (hash Penney. 
Roheit VV, Ihneie. H.uper 4 c liinthei’s, iq'p 
K -L W Lhe R onuivtit Rise of a (deal Ameriam (W'anamakei). 
Rtis.s(’]l H. (.lonwell. Harper & llrother.s, nij.j 
A Send Jo Money. (Seais, Roehuck Mail C)ider House.j 

L. K. .Vsher and F.dUh Heal. Aij^iis Book.s, 1942 

\V I'ankee RooKst'llei. Cl. E. Goodspccd. T. Allen, Toronto, 
Clanada, 1947 

.Sift letaty 

A Heniy Pioisonby\ Queen Victoria's Private Secretary. A. P. 
Ponsonhv. Macmillan, 

A I U’tn U'lnstiiu ChwchiU'.s Piivale Secretary. Phyllis Mnir. 
I'lmk &: WattnalK CIo., 19.^1 

Shirley C.layton—Secretary (Clareer Fiction). Blanche 
L. (iibhs and Gcoigiana Adams. Dodd, Mead & do., 
1941 

Social Secretary 

A DipUmiatiealiy Speahrif’. Lloyd darpeiUer (iribcom. Little, 
Brown & CIu., 1940 

A John Hay. l\ler Dennett. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1934 
A”K Presidents and First Ladies., Recollections of a IVhtte House 
Secretary. Mary Randolph. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., 193!) 

A An Adventure with a Genius; Recollections of Joseph Pulitzer'. 
.Allcync Ireland. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937 
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ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 


1. From your study of several biographies according to the outlines 
given in this chapter, summarize the qualifications that are recom- 
niendcd for satisfactory pursuit of the occupation you arc studying. 

2. Bring to class a newspaper clipping announcing the appointment 
of some prominent person to an important post. From a study of 
his biography, point out the factors that helped him win the ap¬ 
pointment 

3. If you have seen one of the biographies portrayed in a motion pic¬ 
ture, tell what you learned from it about qualifications, training, 
and levvards for specific occupations. 

4. Discuss the following proverb in connection with one of the biogra¬ 
phies: “Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He shall stand 
liefore kings.” — Proverbs XXII, 29 

5. From the study of biographies, cite an example of some prominent 
person who looked for a job with promotional possibilities. Com¬ 
pare his philosophy with that of the following. 

The Job * 

Take this, my boy, and remember it long, 

Though now it may strike you as funny, 

A job with a chance to improve and advance 
Is better than one that pays money. 

Take a hint from an old man who’s traveled the way, 

Just heed to his counsel a minute, 

There’s a job that may pay you five dollars a day 
But that’s all there will ever be in it. 

Don’t look at the cash as so many boys do, 

Take a look at the long years before you; 

See how much you can learn, not how much you can earn. 

And the place which the future has for you. 

Can you rise from the post where they’d have you begin? 

How far will this humble job take you? 

These are questions to ask. They pay well for the task, 

But what sort of a man will it make you? 

Oh, many a boy has begun with a rush 
And has grabbed for a man’s wages blindly; 

Now he sticks as a man at the spot he began, 

And thinks life has used him unkindly. 

* Edgar A. Guest. Just Folks. RciUy & Lee Co., 1917, (Used by permission.) 
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Sn isKtk i'm .1 jiili u5th a Ailiiir ahtMrl, 

Seek .1 1 ham «■ In );ti‘atri and uicatcr, 

Sff-k a pLirc \(mi kmiw ah v’u vvoik you will t^row, 

And the mouev ^\ill tome to you latiT. 

hF, LK( ;i ED REKERENt :ES 

I. CkM.DWFiT, Mary J \N!' H M^itetiah J'm Teacher\ in Use in Girini; 
Vi;iilhmdl Guidame Thuru^Jt thf Siwh of BidgrapJiy. Unpublished 
Mastei‘s I liesis, 'reat hcis (Inllcpe Lihiaiy, Ckilumbia Uiiiversitv, 
ip'-ll- 

■2.. Ku'son, H. n. “Hittgi .ipliics ol'.Successful Woikeis." I Find Mt 
Vi'iiitmi. I*]». t)t> i|i. Mcdiavs-Hill liook Uo., 
p KnsiiN, H. 1 ). “Lives (if < iu-.u Men All Rcinind Us." How in Find 
the Right 1 'iit.iitom. I'p- ft? **'• Haiper & Hiotheis, i()3H, 

4- Ijocpc, I. R. (hmers i 7 i the Making. Haiper & Brothers. Second 
Sei'ies, III pa. 

5. Seieiue Reseaieh Asnoei.ue.s. litidc Occupatinnal Plan: Methtuh and 
'Ieilmitjue'f jor I’dng (huipatioual htjoimatum in Fngli^li Cour^ef. 
(Ihicair,,. lllmtiis, t(i3p. 

b. rtifii/jurn m llvigraphy. I’ulilic Libiary of Wa.shinKton, D.U., 1938. 
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Fictional Descriptions of Business 
Occupations; Poems 

T eachers of business subjects may contribute to the 
general school program of introducing pupils to interest¬ 
ing reading materials that appeal to their individual tastes 
and curiosities. The value of inspiring biographies was discussed 
in Chapter 12. The vocational story showing a worker in a 
field that attracts the pupil may be Included in most class assign¬ 
ments at least once a year to enrich his understanding of voca¬ 
tions. 

This new type of vocational literature has been developed in 
recent years. The “fictionalized” biography or the “career fic¬ 
tion” presents a considerable amount of information about occu¬ 
pations. Many young people prefer to obtain their vocational 
information from the conversations and stories of fictitious char¬ 
acters rather than from a statistical condensed treatment in a 
monograpli. 

Because of the story appeal, a novel with a vocational back¬ 
ground is useful to encourage young people to read about occupa¬ 
tions and become aware of the qualifications and requirements 
necessary for success in certain fields. It may be preliminary to 
the acquisition of more specific information contained in the oc¬ 
cupational books and pamphlets. 

Some vocational novels such as The Citadel and Arrowsmith lay 
considerable stress on plot and individual character development. 
However, it is not possible to recommend many fictional descrip¬ 
tions of business occupations which possess both literary merit 
and a complete presentation of vocational information. The 
books starred at the end of this chapter have been selected on 
the basis of the following criteria: 

1. Does the story sustain the reader’s intere.st? 

2. Is the occupational information accurate and applicable to present- 
day conditions? 

3 Does the book present a reliable and realistic picture of the work 
in the occupation? 

4 Are the thrills, adventures, or hardships described inherent in the 



otciip.itini! (11 .iif' slicy iiiijiidli.ihlc .111(1 iiiicttcfl to .«(('!('i ate the 
p.n r (ij till’ Ntmy.' 

fi- Doo )hr hiHik tisini'')! an ini cntivr to vvt.ilby t ndf .ivor.* 

Additional (titnia. aii^Lji-K'd Ix'low, ina\ be ((Hi'-idt'rt'cl in 
,‘irl(’('tiii»4 !i(ti'*n Id) iiiift.ii'tiny iiiiiiniiatiitn .iliout spct ifn nccupa- 
liims, f'vm tliDiiirli .til of llmii may net apjilv to any nnc bnok: 

I. Dtx's thf prcsfutatiDU ''Timul.ifi' the Hauler to iii.ikt' a iiHlliaiid 
iii\t‘stiL'aliffii (if tilt' CM eupatujii .nul to do luitliei icadinp (ui the 

MlllljCi t ‘ 

'j. lliH’H the liDok ...fhiuil.ite fhe H’.idci In st ll-.ippi.iivil and liii-iareer 
l>lauiiiii;a .lud m'I piea'iil the ••( i ii)i.itiDiial uitDiniaUDn in an iiiuilt- 
ini-iv( in.iimc r SI 1 ,is niit tndeti.ut linin the eii|DVmeiil ot leadiiiLp’ 
■j, ] Id die i h,ir.il ten lu i!ie sfi-iy iiae.d die pi i -Diie.l iin.ihties and ( hai- 
;u ti'r ti.iils vdiiih iDiiiiihiiie himiiiid. di I'.nliiie iii the v'Di alinn? 
p lines the stDiy i leate .in iinili ist.iiRliny nl'riie jol), its ntiihiiii; enn- 
ilitiiiin, ns H'u.iids, .md it^ di’inaniK npnji ihi' wrukei.’ 
y,. 11(1 the rlituarieis eni niiiifei h,itid!(a|>s aiul t]isa])i)i)intii!ents as 
uc!l jfi Stic* esS and dn they manile.-'t itiilialK'eand eomaiTn jii meetiiipc 
etiiernent ir .s? 

6 . Ate the t haiaetet.s natthy (treintdaliDii; is the Di ciijialiDn .socially 
llSt'ftll.' 

Clarified Lids of VofnCional fiction 

Mtiiiy itovds, cUisdfied m idj ticcvipaliDn.d groups and selected 
on the basis nf deM'riptions ni' work pioia’sses nr portrayal of 
t harat ter of workers, are eited tuid annotated in [d| Vocations in 
Fu'iion. 

Sonie vtieatiunal cotniselois, tctuhcis, and leaders' advisers 
in public libraries ntaint.iin < tureiu files tif titles of "career fic¬ 
tion’' to suiipleineiit the above ip^f! list, especially on subjeels 
for which there are ireijnetil lecjuests. If the library or eounselov 
does not offer this .seiche, a lecpiest and stamiied envelope sent 
to the readers’ advisory .service of the Ficw fork Ilciald Tnhune^ 
or 7 ke Si'itiirdnv He; ird'tf httt<ilt(u\ will bring titles of recent fictiort 
nr biography on any subject. 

An interesting disrussiou of the use of "career fiction” and 
the .seivices of a reader',s adviser is given by Jday Lamberlon 
Becker, of the Reader’s Guide, feiv York Flerald Tribune: * 

* Paper jcail at c^cinmiiUrr mertrair uf'‘Cajiniiiuiuty Aspects of Guidance" at 
till’ iiiiiuiial ccinsciiticiu nl'thc National VtMratuinal Guidance A.ssotialioii, Atlantic 
Gity. Febniary itt, rc.ipJ. 
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The Role of raii: Reader’s Guide in 
Vocational Guidance 
By May Lamberton Becker 

The advice offered by a Reader’s Guide is naturally by no means 
so thorough-going as that given by a vocational guidance bureau or 
professional adviser in these fields. Vocational guidance is, after all, 
l)ut one of many fields in vhich this “Reader’s Guide” may be called 
u[)on to give first aid. In fact, first aid is all I can ever give: when 
.someone a.sk.s me how to look over the field in general, with a view to 
ascertaining the type of evork for which he i.s probably fitted, and the 
ways of fitting himself, I can direct him to a number of general guides 
tfiat he. may consult. If he has already chosen his lifework, or has a 
pretty good notion of the general type of lifework he wants to carry 
on, I can tell him what books will give him some idea of its practical 
workings, its rewards, its hardships, its place in the community, and 
so on. What such an encjuirer usually wants is one of the “opportunity” 
hooks, telling what jobs can be had along these lines and what the 
chances arc fur advancement. If however, the enquirer is so young 
that w'ork is as yet fairly far ahead, what he u.sually wants is a story 
in which someone is shown at work in the field that attracts him. At 
this point the “vocational story” comes in. 

I believe, though I have kept no statistics on the matter, that I 
am moie often consulted on the choice of books of this particular kind 
than on actual manuals for occupational guidance. The reason is 
plain; the vocational counselor is so competent and his work so well 
organized, that a young seeker fur light very sensibly goes straight to 
him and gets what he needs most — personal, viva voce information, 
and the opportunity of discussion. But many librarians have learned 
that there may come a time iti die teens when the only form of book 
that could be classed as a juvenile that will be read by young folks 
is precisely this kind of vocational stoiy. It is, I think, the last “juve¬ 
nile” the teen age reads, especially the teen-age girl. She has begun 
to feel the urge to live her owm life (I am not using this phrase in any 
spectacular sense, but to mean simply that she is beginning to feel a 
certain urge for freedom and to understand that it is something that 
one must pay for). The very idea of earning her own money has a 
romantic charm — before the actual necessity for doing so arises! 
Thus it is really not necessary to introduce much romance into a story 
of this sort, for the job it describes is, to this particular reader, romantic 
in itself. It is, however, not unwise to let the idea of marriage slip 
into the later chapters, for only a girl with a genuine vocation — who 
would not be shopping around like this for information about her life- 
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wnrk \uiul(? i miitetuplatr a j<ih that put inauiatfp 

jilflfly tint I't the 

l liu diic pi.int on \\h!<h thr atlvi^tT on sor t of st(>iy should, I 
think, j-taud luni, is that ot'thr naiiut' ot'thr “thulls” that tiie l)nok 
piovulr''. ir thrsr atf' inhftt'nt in tiic jol), briny; tlu’iii on, tiie ukuc' 
thr lirttt’i. lint if ihry nunt hr hn^ffrd in to brii^fhtcn or aurlrratc the 
pace of tlji- itook. this is no bonk foi me. It will aioiise a quite erioiic- 
ruis idea (if that soil of unik . . . 

Reports of Reading, eire lulwative 

As in thr ine of liitiqr.ijiliy, thr woik activities in rlasses nf 
liiisincss '•uhjt'tts will involve the use of the typewiiter, shorlhiind 
jieneil, iniineoor.ipU ui.u hine, i alciilatinit; niaihiiu's, .ind the hl- 
iiiif (iihinet.s. ^i^cn',.don will he .ilhiwetl to jx'iinit snUieient inter- 
(luiinie of teat lions to serve as ius|niation to I'uilher readintf. 

The typewiillen lepoit, hook brief, vocational ladders, siini- 
mary rejiiirt-,, or rerotmnendalion for libniry pureliase may follow 
the same st^eneral patterns as are dt'seiibed elsewhere in this hook, 

li elass int(;rest is developed in the voeational literature, it 
will he lellet'ted iti the club proj^rams of after-sehool meetings, 
where interesting forms of oi.d reports w'ill be desired. For an 
oicasional class exercise, ui.il diseussions on fu'tional descriptions 
of business odupatious will help pupils obtain a vision of the 
diversity ofoicupatitnis oiteii to them and the eharacteri.slirs they 
should jiossess li/r the s[ieeific fiehls. Thest' oral reports -will ar- 
fpiaint pupils with available reading materials and make them 
aware of tlic information that may be gleaned from them. 

Forms of Oral Reports on Vocational Books 

Oral rejiorts may he given in one of three wuiys: i. each 
individnal fh'su'ibing a sejiarate book; c. group tliseussion on 
a book which everyone has read; panel or forum disiussion 
planned aioimd some unifying theme, eaeli student repotting on 
a separate book. 

I. Individual Reporls. As in reports of biography, each pupil 
may be asked to prepare a vocational ladder, reporting each step 
taken by the character in the story. The occupational significance 
of the no^ cl may be italicized by Including in the oral discussions 
the kinds of work done at each level, with ti summary' of ad¬ 
vantages or disadvantages. In some cases, the methods of progress 
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from one responsibility to the next and the ways of securing pro¬ 
motion to succeeding steps may be singled nut for discussion. 

Some suggestions for reporting on biographies, which would 
apply equally well to “fictionalized” biographies, may be found 
in Living Through Biography, a teacher’s manual for The High Trail, 
Acliom Speak, and Real Persons, by Edwin Diller Starbuck (World 
Book Company, 1937). Other suggestions are given in Logasa’s 
Biography in Collections Suitable for Junto) and Senior High Schools 
(H.W. Wilson, 1940). 

2. Group Discussion. If a class can be divided into groups ac¬ 
cording to interests, procedures which reading dubs follow can 
be used. After the group has discussed its own ideas about the 
book, they may compare their conclusions with those of other 
critically minded people by reading wliat the reviewers report 
in several publications, such as The Saturday Review of Literature, 
Books, and occupational inde.xes. 

p. Forum Discussion. The assignment to read and report on a 
vocational book frequently needs variation to hold its appeal. A 
discussion planned around some central theme may furnish mo¬ 
tivation for these reports. 

Following is an example of a forum discussion, held in one of 
the author’s classes. It is based on recent literary prizes and has 
proved to be a popular stimulation to the reading of biography 
and “career fiction,” particularly books that show the struggles 
against adversity and disadvantage. 

Books about businessmen, journalists, and other workers may 
be selected for review by the pupils interested in those special 
fields. The power of the books combined with the power of the 
interest in literary awards will incite continued reading on the 
part of many participants. ^ 

Notes and extracts to be used by students in their reports 
may be typewritten. 

Discussion of Regent Literary Awards 

Student Chairman of discussion group: John Finley, when president 
of the College of the City of New York, made this suggestion to the 
students at the beginning of every holiday period: “Take a long 
walk, read a good book, make a new friend.” Writing about good 
books, Abbe Dimnet said in The Art of Thinking: “Do not read 
good books — life is too short for that — only read the best. And 
of those only read what gives you the greatest pleasure.” 
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^Vh^U iu<' fli'' IhM honks;’ A r;;I.iin r .it a list (if thr hnst sellers 
ten lit (\si titv M\ns .irn tin mn.iLti-s niic Inuu sjicndiiH^ tiin iiiuih 
time tr.ulim; the ht^l si Ilri-. of IihI.iv. 

\ii I (unniiltf f iiii.iiinui'iisK on a pirrc of litri.itmc. 

Jud'tiiietU-. I li:nit:e .u ( onliiit; to time, plai r. and inov.iilnit; literaiy 
liohioiis Ihr'o" o no aliMiiutf h.isis loi tests ot tin" host books, 
iiiitl jit'ople ifiiist.iiiiK clisaiin e o\ei inattris of t.iste. 

Maiiv liti'iai’i jin/es air .m.iuird rar b ye.ii by juries and 
judiie.s uho.e uaiiiiii'r should tiiakr them L.i]ial'lr of intelli,s;ent 
opinions R< atlinit H'ls i oinposed of hooks that aie 'eh rted by 
disiuimiished men oi' letleis .ire I'eli to irpieseiit iiitellii;ent and 
distim;uished jiuhpnent (lonseipieiitly, todav's pioip.mi has been 
pi.(lined on leieni litei.irv .nv.iids. 

W e hase (lio.en tor disi ir.sioii sever.d ot the pii/cs anti their 
donois l,.uh ineinhei of die t;ioup will ipve a shnit talk on one 
of the hooks or the ineti who loiiteived the ide.is i'oi these awards. 
'Ihe ufiews ,iie not meant to --avr you the trouble of le.ulini' the 
hooks, hut .no iti\ru to aid you in selei timr books that you may 
like to lead. 

'I hese hooks have bi'cn erowiied hy the laurel t\reaih tis beiiiji 
“t;(Kid,‘' ‘'(lood tiji' whalf’ may he .itisweied in some of onr latei 
di-snissions. Books width h.ive iceeivetl the prizes will be on 
cxhibitifiti for \our inspection at the i lose of the pinsiiam. 

Student 1! will report on the Nohel Prize, .is letuided in The 
Xtihel Fn~e It'nwifrt in LiUuilnre * and in .\iibel. Dyruinnie and Peace: f 
STint.NT Ih '1 he Nobel Prize ha.s hetni the most eoveted literary award 
in the woild. The thetk for .ippuiximately S.fo,oo(J has been 
insii^nihcant coiiip.ued to the jiiestiRf and advt'itlshi^ value in 
frirty-twd nations, 

(There followed a suiiimaiy of Nobel’s career ending with the 
folltiwiiiK statement:) 

When he died at the ai;e of sixty-thiee, his lartte fortune of nine 
niiilion tlollais was willed as (bllows “The interest aciTiiiiifr from 
niy capital sh.ill he annually .iwaided in piizes to those prisons 
who shall h.ive eoiitrihiited most mateiially to benefit mankind 
dutinst the yeai iiuraediately piet eillm^. The s.iid inteiest sh.dl he 
divided into five etpi.il aimniiits to be .ippoitinned as follows: one 
shaie to the {lerson who shall h:ive made the most iniport.mt dis¬ 
covery or invention in the domain of pliysiis; one in ehemistry; 
one in phy.siology oi medicine; one sh.ue to the petson who shall 

* Maible, .\nnie Russell, Tke .VeW Piiy Winners in Literature. New York: 
D Appleton, 10,I-- 

t Si ihlni.ii 1 . Ratinar, and .Si hill k, Henrik. Nobel, Dynamite and Peace. New York: 
C:(ismLHHilitati Ikiuk tkirp., i(iz;i. 
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have produred in the held of literature the most excellent work 
of an idealistic (endenryi and fifth, for the most efli'ctivc work in 
the interest of inttunational peace. ... I declaie it to be my 
express desire th;it in the awaidinir nf prizes, no consideration what- 
evci 1 - 1 C paid to the iiLitionality of the candidates; that is to .say, 
that the most deserving be awaided the prize, regardless of na¬ 
tional afliliation.” 

lSti'Dent Chairman; Madame Curie, as a young scientist, was aided 
by the award. She wa.s twice awaided the Nobel Prize; in 1903 
in physics; in 19ii m chemi.stry 

The biography, Madame Cuiie, will now be reported on by Stu¬ 
dent C, who will ciuote some excerpts dealing with the requirements 
and early training of a scienti.st and will show her struggles in 
hurdling handit aps. 

SrnnENr C: [Review of Madame Cutie, by Eve Cuiic.] 

SrtiDENT Chairman; In 1930, Sinclaii Lewis wa.s the first American 
to be recognized by the Nobel Prize in literature. Tlie citation on 
the diploma and medal awarded to him has l^een translated" 
“For his poweiful and vivid art of description and his ability to use 
wit and humoi in the creation of original characters.” 

Student D will comment on Babbitt and Dodsworth, giving some 
of (he extracts concerned with the businessman, his interests, and 
his w ork. 

lSthdent D. [Comment on Babbitt and Dodsworth.'] 

Student Chairman; Student E will review Anowsmith, quoting some 
passages dealing with the discussion of preparation and qualities 
required of a physician. 

Student E: [Review oi Arrowsmith^ 

Student Chairman; Student F will report on the donor of the Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

Student F. To the average American, the Pulitzer Prize may mean 
jitst one more prize. To the Eiii'opean it stands for the best that 
America can produce. 

The name of Joseph Pulitzer is illustrious in the annals of Ameri¬ 
can journalism and the .story of hi.s caieer and his efforts to es- 
tabli.sh significant literary avvards arc as interesting as the prizes 
themselves, 

Don Cl. Seitz, tvho was associated with Pulitzer during the last 
eighteen years of his life, has written the biography, Joseph Pulitzer, 
His Life and Letters,* from which the following is condensed. . . . 
(A summary of Pulitzer’s life concludes with the following state¬ 
ment'j 

Pulitzer’s will provided for a series of prizes in the interest of 
* Seitz, Don C Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters. Simon and Schuster, 1924. 
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ni'u-p.ijni work, IrUcis, drama, art. and rmislc, — tlicip 
lining iivr pn/t s in Irttn.s. livf jiii/i's in icnnnalism, and five 
M hnlat'-hi]!') in iiit, nui’.ii', and joiiinalisin. 

SnpiM Sliidrnt <; uil! rr-vinw dm Inoirraphy, Jn<:ef}k 

Puht-jt; of n Semtan', written by Alleyne Ii eland in 

ipi.p* ■llli^ bfink leinids the experieniccs nf a wcretary to 
Ms. I’nlit/rr and jpvef' the letpiircnients ot'a secretary to an editor 
as uell as the (pjaiitu ations of a senctaiy to a blind man. This 
i-, one of the h'W liuoks which rrive information on the po.sition of a 
hicietaiy as held h\ ii ma?). 

Sif'DiM li: [Review i.t I'ulitz^r; Rmitmcfiicn of a Secretary.] 

Sii iHNi (hiMUMVN; Stu<lcii1s H. I, and J have chosen prize-winning 
b'fiks on vvhidi they will teiioit the kinds of work or careers de- 
suili'-d. Student H h.is selected ffohn llay by Tyler Dennett, a 
hiogr.iphy of .1 iiKin who beg.ui Iiis caicer as a piivatc .secretary in 
the White House. 

Stnni-'Ni' H: IRi vicvv {}{' Jehu Hay.} 

iStiulrnts I andj tiicn present their reviews.) 

SninNI (.hiMHM.\N’: The Ikisiness Book League, now disbanded, 
selci ted these books as outstanding hnsiness books of the year. 
Student K will tell ns .dioiit two of them- 

'] kf Jiu^iru'i'’ ihns’ra/ihy afjubi Wanamaker, by Joseph Appel 
The .\f,m With a 'liwuwtil Vartnen (J. C. Penney), by R. \V. 
Bnieic 

Student K; [Pupil gives brief review.] 

SxuntNi' Clii.MiiM.vN; The Ameikan Booksellers Association instituted 
the Nat ion.il Book .AwiiitL in i93h. A .selected li.st of books is 
Compiled by a central New Yoik committee of seven members, 
levised by a national committee of fifteen bookscllcns in dilfercnt 
cities, and judged by booksellei.s in all pares of the country. The 
award is tm enguived bronze paper weight awaided annually 
for: 

The most distinguished novel of the year 
T’he must distinguished iion-lirtion of the year 
The most distinguished biography of the year 
T he most oiiginal book of the year 

T'he foi gotten book (This award is made only when conditions 
jnstily it.) 

Student I- has consideied some of these prize-winning books, 
and will review The CHladel. 


* Ireliiui, AUpmh" Jmefth Putil-er; Remim^rmres nf a .Sfirelary. New York; 
Mililii 11 Kuiticilt'v. HI!.). lOut of Print i Reissued as .in Adventure wilh a Genius; 
Iiei.'lle.tr.r.\ I'f Jii^eph Pulitzer, E. P. DuUuii & Gu., 1937. 
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STxnn'NT I.: fRt'view given.] 

Siri»ii.Nr Giiaiuman: Many readers tesdfy to the influence of bonks 
upon their ciioiee of work. Will these hooks have as much in- 
lluenci', do you think, as Burbank declared Darwin’s book had 
upon him? 

Lutlier Burbank in The Harvest of the Tears says: “Right now 
I have in mind the influence on me of the greatest scientific thinker 
of our age — the man who changed the whole meaning and lan¬ 
guage of science, Clharles Darwin. In Lancaster I had got hold 
of a book of his: ‘The Variation of Animaks and Plants under 
Domestication’; it opened a new world to me . . . While I 
had been struggling along with my experiments, blundering on 
half-truths and tiiiths, the great master had been reasoning out 
causes and clfects for me and .setting them down in oiderly fashion, 
ea.sy to undf'istand, and having an immediate bearing on rny 
work! I doubt if it ia po.ssible to make anyone realize what this 
book meant to me , . 

Andrew Carnegie was a telegraph messenger who later en¬ 
dowed the Carnegie libraiies out of gratitude to the library of the 
man whose furnace he tended and who permitted him to use his 
library Rockefeller started a.s a clerk with a produce commission 
house and was paid fifty dollars for his first thice months’ work; 
John Wanamakcr began as an errand boy and Thomas A. Edison 
as a tram newsboy. They do not ascribe their inspiration or 
encouragement to the influence of the, teacher or the school, 
hut to the books and magazines which they happened to read. 

To return to John Finley’s pre-vacation counsel, “Take a long 
walk, read a good book, make a new friend,” we hope that this 
discussion will not make you want to take a long walk, but that 
it will help you to read a good book, make a new friend. 


Fiction far Oral or Written Reports 

Except for the more recent publications, all of the following 
novels have been recommended by at least one authority on book 
selection. Those marked “L” arc selected from Lingenfelter’s 
Vocations in Fiction (1938). Those marked “H” are included in 
the one hundred books of vocational fiction listed by Elizabeth 
Hodges in “Library Service to Guidance Classes” in the Wilson 
Bulletin, November, 1940. “HS” indicates inclusion in the list 
of fiction recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries (Wilson, 1942). “A” indicates recommendation in the 
A.L.A. Catalog, its supplement, or the Booklist. 
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A‘l; eril'tft 

Br.milt', DiiiothtM. My hnvuil'lf Aunf. I .ur.ii & Rinr- 
h.itt, Kj^H 

A-L Frrljcr, I'ldn.i, Per^onnhlv Plu<<. Stnkcs, i()i| 

(inniihiiir, K. I'A-.iIvn. I'nty FitenfA tnlo Aiirerlnini;. 

A-TI nutthiii‘'<)n, Domlliy 1 ). Aiaihnlie Enters Advertising. 
Little, IM','} 

Huh lutisim, Doiuthy H. Xiilhnhe Moies Ahead. Little, 
i()V" 

lidiintt, r.iuilic. As Lmg ns 1 l.he. (iioNset, lO'^y 
\l('R.iy, AUis. Il'ewiiH Ahmt lawn. M.u iiiillan, ni^B 

If anker 

L fluheii, (letaviis Rov. Scarlet Applrton-Clen- 

tutv, 

L Kellancl, tllaienec Butlintfton. Gold. Unit, 1931 

L KeUatid, Cl.ireiu'c Hudington, Han! Money. Harpier, 
1(1311 

L Keiland, Chuence Budiiigton. Jealous House. Harper, 
id'id 

L Lincoln, Joseph Crosby. Aristocratic Mtsx Brewster. Ap¬ 
pleton, 19^7 

Bookseller 

A-H“'HS-L De Lreuw. Adele Louise. -•! Place for Herself. Mac- 
inilkiti, i()37 

A L Coudge, Llizabelh. City of Bells. Coward-McCann, 
i‘H 7 

A-H~HS L Hess, Fjeril. Sandra's Cellar. MacinilLm, i(j34 

HS-L Moiley, Christopher Darlington. Haunted Bookshop, 
Douhlcday, 19J3 

A~HS d, Moiley, Chiistophei Darlington. Parnassus on Wheels. 
Douhleday, 1917 

Business 

L Bartlett, Frederick Driti. Wall Street Girl. Houghton, 
1916 

L Ferber, Edna. Buttered Side Down. Stokes, igia 

L Ford, Sewell. Toichy. Grosset, 1913 

H-’L He\'liger, William. Silver Run. Appleton, 1934 

H-L Heyliger, William. Steve Merrill, Engineer. Appleton, 1935 
A-HS Hilton, James. Random Harvest. Little, 1941 
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A-H-L 
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L 
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H 

H 
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Hol)art, Alice Tisdale. Oil for the Lamps of China. Gros- 
set, 1933 

Hobart, Alice Tisdale. Their Own Countiy Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1940 

Lawrence, Josepiiine. Sound of Running Feet. Stokes, 

'937 

Lewis, Sinclair. Babbitt. Harcourt, 1922 
Raymond, Margaret T. Linnet on the Threshold. Long¬ 
mans, 1930 

Raymond, Margaiet T. Sylvia, Inc. Dodd, 1938 

Suckow, Ruth. Cora. Knopf, 1929 

Tarkinglon, Booth. Young Airs. Greeley. Doubleday, 

1929 

Canning Industry Worker 

Beach, Rex Ellingwood. Silver Horde. Blue Ribbon, igog 
Heyligcr, William. Silver Run. Appleton, 1934 
Hull, Morris. Canneiy Anne. Houghton, 1936 

Caterer 

Burlingame, Rogei. Susan Shane. Scribner’s, 1926 
Department Store Work 

Davis, Anne Pence. The Customer Is Always Right. Mac¬ 
millan, 1940 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Homemaker Harcourt, 1924 
Goudge, Elizabeth. A City of Bells. Coward-McCann, 

1936 

McCord, Joseph. One Way Street. Macrae, 1936 
Oliver, Jane, and Stafford, Ann. Business as Usual. 
Houghton, 1934 

Pennoyer, Sara. Polly Tucker, Merchant. Dodd, 1937 
Raymond, Margaret Thomsen. Linnet on the Threshold. 
Longmans, 1930 

Roberts, Cecil. Bargain Basement. Appleton, 1932 
Runbeck, TVlargaret. For Today Only. Appleton, 1938 

Editor and Publisher 

Connolly, Vera. Judy Grant: Editor. (Magazine) 
Dodd, 1940 

Hall, Esther G. Haverhill Herald. Random House, 1938 
Heyliger, William. Ritchie of the Hews. Appleton, 1933 
Melcher, Daniel. Young Air. Stone, Book Publisher. 
Dodd, 1939 
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Fticliiry IVoiker 

AL KifKly, CUiluiiitM'. SlarLe<!. LonRiii.uis, i9;;j2 

A DoiiirKis, Lloyd (.kIwI. hintaiiim to Live. IluuglHon, 
m^o 

I, Liiidf'^rcn, Mrs. Sii;rie. Ingrid's Holidays. Mactnillaii, 

A-H IIS-L Raymond, Maii;arrt Thomsen. Bend in the Road. Long- 
ni.iiis, iq;}.}. 

I'ntil (iruuing Industry 

II Means, The Singing Wood. Hrmghlrin, 193B 

II I, Medai\, M.-ujone. Oinnge Winter. Longmans, 1931 

Mufuign nj Afuirlinent House 

A- H IIS Mallette. (ieiunde L. X(i Vaninaes. Doubleday, 

Manager of Biondaisting Station 
A II-I IS Wing. I’.ud. Take It Airav, Sam. Dodd, 1938 

Mamifdctwer 

A-L H('iitle\, I’hyllis Lleauor. Inheritance. Macmillan, 1932 
A-L I'Vrbrr, Ldna. Come and Get It Douhledav, i93r) 

A-L Herge.sheimei, Joseph. Foolscap Rose. Knopf, 1934 
L Kelland. C'.laience Iludingtnn. Dyna.sly. Burt, 1929 
A-L Leslie, Dorrs Oppcnhcini. Full Flavour Macmillan, 
'984 

L Maiuois, Andre. Bernard (^tesnay. Appleton, 1927 
L Tarkington, Booth. Turmoil. Haipci, 1915 

Men hcml 

A tlauddl, Rchccia. Banie and Daughter, \bklng, 1943 
L I'cilitT, Ldn.i. Fanny Herself Stokes, ten7 
L IViittie, Lila, Lotta F.mhiry's Career . Iloughtim, 1915 
L Poole, Li nest, (hie of (h. Macmillan, 1934 
L Kit hnioud, t liace Louise. 'Iiventy-fourth of June. Blue 
Rilibon, 1914 

Sprague, J. R. Making of a Merchant. Morrow, 1928 
Oil Industry Worker 

A L Beach, Rex Ellingwood. Flowing Gold. Blue Ribbon, 
1922 

A-HS-L FciIkt, Edna. Cimarron. Doublcday, 1930 
L SmcLiir, Upton Be.dl. Oil. Botti, 1927 
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Restaurant Alanager and Sleuafdess Service. 

L Hurst, Fannie. Irmtatwn of Life. Harper, 1933 
L Kelland, Cllaience IJudington. Roxana. Harper, 1936 
A O’Malley, Patricia. Wider Wings. Gre,y,stone Press, 1942 

Salesman 

L Dodge, Henry Ii-ving. Skinner's Dress Suit, Houghton, 
1916 

L Fet her, Edna. Buttered Side Down. Stokes, 1912 
L Fcrlier, Edna. Emma AteChesney & Co. Stokes, 1915 
A-L Ferber, Edna. Roast Beef, Afedium; The Business Adven¬ 
tures oj Emma AlcChesney Stokes, 1913 
A F'erri.s, I'i. E. Jetty Foster, Salesman. Doubleday, 1942 
A Meader, S. W. Blueberry Alountain. Flarcourt, 1941 
A-H-HS 'Fhonipsotr, Mary W.' Highway Past Her Door. Long¬ 
mans, 193H 

Secretary 

L Bottome, Phyllis. Second Fiddle. Appleton, 1917 
L Ford, Sewell. Torchy, Private Secretary. Grosset, 1915 
Gibbs and Adams. Shirley Clayton, Secretary. Dodd, 1941 
A Jamieson, Leland S, High Frontier. Morrow, 1940 
Hauck, Louise Platt. The Little Secretary. Dodd, 1949 

Shipbuilder 

A-L Blake, George. The Shipbuilders Lippincott, 1936 
A-L Brace, Gerald Warner. The Islands. Putnam, 1936 
A-HS-L Chase, Mary Ellen. Silas Crockett. Macmillan, 1935 

L Du Mauricr, Daphne. Loving Spirit. Doubleday, 1931 
A-HS-L Hewes, Mrs. Agnes Danforth. Glory of the Seas. Knopf, 

1934 

A-L Jameson, Storm. Lovely Ship. Knopf, 1927 
A-L Jameson, Storm. Voyage Horne. Knopf, 1930 
HS-L Meigs, Cornelia Lynde. Clearing Weather Little, 1928 
A-HS-L Sperry, Armstrong. All Sail Set. Winston, 1935 

Shipper 

A-L Hawes, Charles Boardman. Aiulineers. Little, 1920 
A-HS-L Hewes, Mrs. Agnes Danforth. Glory of the Seas. Knopf, 

1934 

L Hobart, Alice Tisdale. Pidgin Cargo. Century, 1929 
L Kyne, Peter Bernard. Cappy Ricks. Grosset, 1921 
L Kyne, Peter Bernard Go-getter. Farrar, 1921 
A-L Poole, Ernest. The Harbor. Macmillan, 1925 
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iS'm'^uiJikn 

1 honias IVoman. Dutton, 1933 

'Ifiitiiiim Manager 

n liirnu. JiKopliino. llmr hy thr Rond. Appleton, 1997 
A If-IIS Iti.iru o, Matjorio Other Prupie'\ IJiiiiw, 

L P.iniienter, < !hiiMiiie. I'tikiuin n Purt. Blue Ribbon, 
1937 

Poenu Dcsrrihin^ Occupatiom 

At tini<“i, a story, hiofer.ijthy, driimti, essay, frame quiz, or 
bulletin hoanl may be the Tne<liunt tli)oni>li wliirh oeeupational 
information uil! be impatlcai. A versatile eounselnr will not c»ver- 
look the o(( asional use (irp(»etry. 

A jitiem wliich not only (l<'s( ribes an oeiup.itif)n but also dis¬ 
closes the characier of the peisoii etigaqecl in it interprets that 
l\pc‘ of work '.er\- siqniru anlly. 

A typewritinst (lass may be ,qiv(ai an assignment whii-h utilizes 
poems (lesi libing occupations. When a class is completing a unit 
of Avoik, jnqiils who titiish two (»r three liouis in tidvancc of the 
otlicr.s may Ite asked to prej^are an “Occupational Design" page 
for the bulletin board. An occupational poem and a typed de¬ 
sign illustrating the worker .should be tirianged attractively on 
the page, size 111 by 11 inches, with an artistic border typed 
artjund the page. Red and black typewriter ribbons will permit 
the use of color in the illustrations. 

The bulletin board display of these odes to occuptitions will 
call attention to the dignity of work, to the variety of work, and 
to the fait that contemporary poets find many themes in oceupa- 
tiniis. One jxTccives that a poem has a charm and power all its 
own. As the poet, Arthur O’Slnmghnessy, wrote: 

We .ire tlu' imisic makers 

And we .iie the drearneis of die.iins . . . 

Yet wT are the niiiveis and shakers 
Of th<“ W'oild for ever, it seems,* 

The poem and occupational design page may constitute the 
title page of the vocational es.say written later in the year. 

\Trses describing workers may be found in many long poems. 

* littverisun, B. E. Thi Home Book of Vtnt. “Ode.” P. 3128. Holt and Co. 
1926. 
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pjleanor Lewis has selected and elassilicd •j[^o poems dealing wholly 
or in large part with particular occupations or with various as¬ 
pects of the working life, under 75 occupational titles, in [7J “Odes 
to Occupations.” 

Some poems which relate to business and clerical occupations 
are listed below: 


POEMS ABOUT WORKERS 
Business and Clerical H’orkers 

“Advertisement,” Alficd Kreymhorg. Untenneycr, Alodern American 
Poetry, pp. 339, 397. (1930-) 

“The Auctioneer,” William Carnie. Norlhern Muse, p. 234. 

“Business Men,” Ch’en T?,u-and (a n. 656 -698). Eunice Tietjens, 
Poetry of die Orient, p. 207. 

“C'.anii'on, The Indian-Tiader,” Lew Sarett. Lew Sarett, Slow Smoke, 
P-gi' 

“A tllerk of Oxenford,” GeoflVey Chaucer. Briggs, Great Poems of 
the English Language, p. 17. 

“In a Restaurant," Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. Greever and Bachelor, 
Soul of the City, p. 162. 

“In the Office,” Simon Barr. Greever and Bachelor, Soul of the City, 
1923. P- 30 ' (Typist.) 

“The Iron-Founders and Others,” Gordon-Bottomley, Oxford Book 
of Victorian Verse, p. 984. (Mill Owners.) 

“The Messenger Boy,” Charles Hanson Towne. Greever and Bachelor, 
Soul of the City, p. 113. 

“The Telegraph Boy,” Edward Shillito. Greever and Bachelor, Soul 
of the City, p. 193. 

Factory Worker 

“The Factories,” Margaret Widdemer. B. E. Ste%'enson’s Home Book 
of Verse, p. 3057. 

"The Flower Factory,” Florence Wilkinson Evans. Greever and 
Bachelor, Soul of the City, p. 128, 

From “The Factory,” Lctitia E. Landon. Markham, English Verse, 
v. 2, p 17-18 

“The .Shoe Factory, Song of the Knot-tier,” Ruth Harwood. B. E. 
Stevenson’s Horne Book of Modern Verse, p. 771. 

“The Time-Clock,” Charles Hanson Towne. B. E. Stevenson’s Home 
Book of Modern Verse, p. 769. 

Sales Worker 

"The Charcoal Seller,” Po Chu-I. A. Waley, translator, ryo Chinese 
Poems, p. 137. 
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*■ I hr ('iiiii-Ihf>kri\," l iunMiir Wilkinsim Ev.in-i. (hffvrr and B.iehr- 

lt»i, \‘«/ df th^ <,ih\ jv 

‘‘1 )rlic.ifr<v‘Hrn." Invi r Kilinri. (iu’cvci .aid H.ii hrloi. Snul of the Ciiv, 
]). iri-|. iDralrj.i 

“ Ihr DiUff Sttiir.'" Jdinitr 'lirtjcns. Uutrtrnrycr, Mmkrn AniFrican 
JWin pj). ,4117. iioijK ) 

“T lir Dun,' StillV A. Wr.ivet. Ih 1 '.. Slrvciisun's Home Book 
of MtAein IVnr, p ytii. iI*haiiiia( ist.I 
‘‘I'lrrt Stirrt," Shaiir Li .dir. liiitriniryn, MdiBni IhiiiAi Poetty, p, 379 
!lSin\,d)i>y.- 

“I .avrndri’s tdr L.idir.s," P.Uiiik R. t’ludinrr.s. 15 . E. SlrvrnscHi's 
H'lnie Book of Modnn I p. 41 

Miiiket Wdinrn'h (ads; "A](p!i‘s, < (iiinns, Hiaiin^'i,''Jonadiiiii Swift. 

I’.idi.iif (ailntii, Anl!u‘Jo!>y of Itnh p. ;{i 

“’Ihr Milliiiri's Apjurntii'r," EIuk iii r VVilkinsnu livans. (iirrvrr and 
UaihrliiT, Snul of the 1'ih\ p. 173. 

“'Ed a Nrw Vntk Shn]) (nil Dir's'-rd foi Sunday," Anna Hrnipstrad 
Eiaiu li. 15 . E Str\rii‘.oa's i/r/t/i'’yiwiiA'n/ IVnr, p. 9031. 
‘d’iiwnluiikriv,’’ M.ii|4uriitr Wilkinson. 15 . E. Strvrnson's Ihmf Book 
of Mu'lmi tVi'r, ]). 7f,;,. 

“A PrdlaT," Auouvinoiis. ()\finif Bonk of ICni^liAi I'ersf, kij',. P. } 5 i|. 
“Ihr Pf’ddlcr," Jlrinianii Ilaf^rdorn. (In'fvrr and Barlu'loi, Soul of 
the (.'iH, p 49 

“Srrv.uit (iitl .iiul (Jiorrr's Boy," Joyir Kihncr. (jirrver and Bache¬ 
lor. Soul of the ('hv, p. h(i. 

“A Soni' for (dorrrs," Shrraid Vines. Braitlnvaile, Bonk of Modem 
British [ fn?, nuiiihri' hq, 

“'Phr lirkrt A^rnt," Ediimnd Lrainy. 15 . E. Stevenson’s Home Bunk 
of Mndein Verse, p. 474 

“Ihr 'I'li'krt Selin,” .Virlhr Austin (.kt.itrs. (iiervei' and B.ithrlnr, 
Soul of the (.ity, p, yur. 

“The d'ravrl Buir.iu," Ruth Cloinfoit Miti hell B. E. Stevenson's 
Home Book of Modem I'erse, p, '574. 

Variety if (heufmtinns 

“(larol oft fcrujiatkms,’’ Wall Whiimait, lMiie.s of Grass, lyaa. Pp. 67- 

i> 

Fiierns as Discussum Topics 

Another mterestiuir u.se nf poems is to .su,£;gest them as dis¬ 
cussion topics for ^rroiips. A clas.s may be divided into .several 
disc us.siori !4ioups. .All (rmup', may be given copies of the same 
potmi ami after a .speeilie time litr groiijr discussioiij each cJiair- 
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all. Spciiul abililic’s ;uid iiULn- 
esls 111 iii.iLlu'iii.itus ale disiiivcri-'d 
b\ a Cliusliiias lu-c inoilid ino]- 
(•(I. I'ou'Si I’atk Hi,i;li SlIiouI, 
lialtinioie. (I’ l jr,) 


a" (licdow) I’ldjcct constniLlfcl liv Milid Kwuiietry rhissfs encourages 
sell-mcivity, gives varied es.pciieiites in use iit liighei ni iihematus, and 
helps pupils discoservocational inteiesls, c.ipacuies. .uul liiiiu.uioiis For¬ 
est I’iiik High School, Baltimore. (P. 1.15) 








ni:iii nuiv report to the class on a summary, corroborating in- 
(ulcut, or opinhtn expi'csscd. For anoUicr class period, pupils 
may be asked to volunteer to lead the various types of discussion: 
panel discussion, forum discussion, symposium, debate, committee 
discussion, informal group discussion, colloquy, open forum dis¬ 
cussion, colloquium, or radio discussion. Each pupil leader may 
select his participants and each group may select its topic dealing 
with personal relations, business behavior, or career planning. 
Poetry such as the following may be .suggested as the spring¬ 
boards from which each one launches into the discussion: 

When we mean to build, 

We first .suivey tlie Plot, then draw the Modell 
And wlicn eve sec the ligui e of the house, 

Then nui.st we rate the cost of the Erection, 

Wliich if v\'e find out-weigli.s ability, 

What doc we then, hut draw a-new the Modell 
In fewer Offices (Or at least desist 
To build at all)? 

— William Shakespeare 

liOsc this day loitering— ’twill be the same story, 

Tomorrow — and the next more dilatory. 

Then indecision brings its own delays. 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

Aie you in earnest? Seize this very minute — 

What you can do, or dream you can, begin it. 

Courage has genius, potver and magic in it — 

Only engage, and then the mind grows heated, 

Begin it and the work will be completed. 

— Goethe 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Weie not attained by .sudden flight, 

But they, while their companiom slept, 

W'ere toiling upward in the night. 

— Longfellow 

Some pupils may be encouraged to insert some original verse 
into their art-typing design. In a class in occupations at the 
’i oiith Center, Teachers College, Columbia University, one of 
the author’s pupils presented the poem on page 206 the day follow¬ 
ing the viewing of the film, I Want a Job. Pupils had been asked 
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to Hi vrro- ■ionic Icrliiin tlicy liad rxjiciirmrcl since tlic 


IJv ( )n Top 

I lin r is yi mr froal 
I’p on top 
Stan to clinih 
Don’t you stop 

Don't look bark 

Stay steady aufl true 
I )rin't lose ■yoni n;iip 
I'b.it will never do 

You'ie almost tlicrc 
just .1 bit ti) tto 
Yovi'll make the top 
Yt)u will, I know 

Tlieie yon aie 
Ri^ht on lop 

Yes, )oii .sfaitc'd climbiii.ir 
And you didn’t stop 

Gwjn Thomas, Age 15 
Youth Center, July 194;^ 

ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 

I. Cl impi ising dii et tly at the tyjicw l iter, suimnai i/e the information 
gleaned tioni a biography or “eareer tirtion"’ on one of the topics 
gi\eu below. Duiiin!; the last ten niiiuites of the class period, form 
chsi ussLon groups of tliosr who selected each of the major headings. 
Choose a gioup ehaiiinan or niodeiatm and plan to present a briet 
panel discussion to the 1 lass on the following day, 

1 . Sehdion oj Caun 

(a) What was the most hilluential fuetoi leading to the choice 
of Ufewnik.' 

[b ] Wheel t'xijerieuce detiniidy guided this per sun's interest totvard 
a lifedong study of what became his vocation? 

I't) Which biography tells about the first evidences of intere.st 
in a certain vocation? Compare with recollections of your 
experiences. 

In whii h biography w«t.s it a chance occurrence that aroused 
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the inteicht wliich led to pursuit of u \-oc;i,tioJi;’ Arc chance 
liappciiintrs usually a good basis for vocational chcucc? 

IT. Vieparation 

[ii] Describe the educational experienres which directed this per¬ 
son towaid his eaieer;' 

[h] How does the present tiaining for this occupation differ from 
that described in the book.-* Explain the difference by quot¬ 
ing from college catalogs. 

(cl Where in your state may young people puisue the study dc- 
serilied in this person’s etlncation and training^ 

(t!) What further study and tiaining were pursued m later years 
alter eulrance into the oeeup.ition? 

(f) Describe liis methods of study' and methods of vvork; show 
how they eniitiibuted to his advanrement. 

III. Reqtihcmi'nls 

(fl) What personal qualifications contributed to his success^ 

(/)) What qu.ilitics of character and peisnnality are demonstrated 
in his eaily struggles? 

(f) How did his eagerness and determination to learn help him 
to achieve his objectives? 

{d) What qualifications are recommended for satisfactory pur¬ 
suit of this vocation’ 

I\\ Progress 

[a) Descrilie his struggles against obstacles standing between him 
and his goal. 

(i) Describe his plans to overcome his weaknesses. 

(c) What element in his occupation gave him the greatest satis¬ 
faction? What regrets did he express for having entered this 
type of work? 

(d) Outline the promotional steps taken by this individual 

2 Plan a panel discussion around some central theme such as the 
one described on pages 193-197, including reports of recent books of 
fiction. 

3. Read a tiook of fiction depicting an occupation of interest to 
you and piepare a report similar to one suggested on pages 176-182. 

4. C.oinbine a poem descriljing an occupation mth a typed design 
and arrange an artistic typewritten border around the page. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

I. Bynum, Ruth. “Bibliography of Occupational Fiction for Junior 

High School Readers.” English Journal, pp 678-81. October 

1938. 
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<2. Fowr, A(,.viii\ R. "‘VotMtion;!] Rr.ulitig in Rf'inf^clial Kn,i;lisli,” 
Fnpjf<h Jiwnal, ])]i. 7;!l 47. Ndvcmhf'r 
;F HiRRiRi, I.'tns “‘(iiiiclnl Rradinifs cm Ocr viprciion.il Life.’’ 
(A(U/w/jf fji, the VKiulh'^ial (ruiilmhe Afan^tizine, pp, 12~] tp NovriiihfT 

4, Hcmta'i. EiiZAHiiH. “I.iln.uy Srrvicr lo (auclaiire Cllasscs." 

U ihi-n Lihr, 7 ry Ilulletin^ pp. IVovt'rJihf'r 

f). Kniju, Rrni. "Occup.itioical Iiiformaticin in .Sinipln Foun.’" 
()i-iUpahi']is, {he ViHatimal (lUtihime Maizazme, pp. "jMb-pi. \r.iy 
MU-- 

n. Law, M.\K(:auj.t H. “Flc-asuro Rcadinos iu Viii-ati<»ns.” IVilsm 
Bulletin fiiT Lihtanans, p[). 4jf> 4^7. F't-lciuary it)4p. 

7. I.lvvK, Imianciu. “C )tl<'s ti) ()i'rnpatii)n*i ” ()c(ufiatums\ the [’(/- 
I'lill'iuiil (lUhhmtf jtp. JpU Ii FF .JnnnRfv Ml'i’)- 

!F LiNta Nri I ii R, Mary R. I'oiutwm m Futiun: . 1 ;; Antwtaled Bih- 
hnitmlihy. .Aiiiencaii Iahiaiy AsMH'iatkm. Sec ond KdiLion, 

I). McirciAN, \’ir\ F. I'tuiitums m Siintt SUines. Ainciu’an Libiaiy 
A^'-oeiution, ifj jH. 

Id. Zai'ciiiccn;, M.uuidiRiii, .md Moori , LcniihE. “Occupational 
lUojTiaphiRh and Fiction.'' Bejeteme^ imd Belated Injmmaim, 
PP- 7 :i PbS, C)llk(> of Kducatinn. Supt. ofDucuiiifnts, tp.j,i. 
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INVESTIGATING SPECIFIC 
FIELDS OF WORK 


Giving Pupils a Mastery of Techniques to Be Used 
in Investigating Occupations 

Af'I'KR making preliminary surveys of the wide range of occu- 
patifiiis and acquiring information concerning several of them, 
each pujjil should he encouraged to investigate very thoroughly 
some spe( ific fields that he is considering favorably. 

The career conference helps to inform pupils about some of 
the occupations in which they express mtercst. They may learn 
of the lequircmcnls and possibilities of others by wide reading. 
At the same time, they will become acquainted with sources of 
authentic and up-to-date information for later reference and learn 
to use the guides to vocational literature. 

After the selection lias been narrowed down to two or three 
vocations, an intensive investigation should then be made of one 
which the pupil considers a satisfactory choice. After investigat¬ 
ing the occupation, he must also analyze his physical capacities, 
his intellectual grasp, his economic resources, and his tastes, so 
as to rule out any occupation in which he would not be successful 
and happy. 

The intensive study will include making personal contact with 
oflicials and wtirkers in industries and businesses; watching the 
worker on the job and asking him questions; reading books, 
pamphlets, magazines, and other printed information; utilizing 
radio broadcasts and motion pictures and lectures; and inter- 
\ iewing vocational counselors, teachers, advisers, workers, family, 
and friends. This written report also will include obtaining in¬ 
formation one should consider in choosing an institution offering 
further training, requirements for earning scholarships, qualifica¬ 
tions for college entrance, and other data which will aid in plan¬ 
ning wisely one’s educational program. 
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XIV 


Acquainting Pupils With Pi'inted Information 
Regarding Specific Occupations 

O NE nf the principles of vocational guidance is that the 
('t)unselnr nr teacher does not determine for the pupil what 
occupation lie shall enter, but that he gives him sources of 
reliable inloimaticjn upon which he can base his own choice. 
The teacher of business subjects can give pupils the opportunity 
to become acquaiiKed with relialile .sources of occupational in- 
foimatiuii, to develop skill in using these sources, as well as to 
acijuire proficiency in judging their reliability. These materials 
can he used to survey a number of different vocations, to in¬ 
vestigate specific fields of work, and to compile reading lists. 

To accpiaint pupils with sources of information regarding oc¬ 
cupations, and to develop in them the technical skill to find, use, 
and organize information that the library affords, the ingenious 
teacher will encourage classes to: (i) compile reading lists from 
indexes and bibliographies; (2) compile a bulletin board list of 
best books; (3) procure pamphlets selected by students; (4) keep 
a card file of student opinions ofbooks; {5) prepare book posters; 
and (6) compare published book reviews. 

I. Compile Reading Lists From Indexes and Bibliographies 

The .school program of imparting information about occupa¬ 
tions should introduce the youth to sources of new and current 
materials and to methods of inquiry, scrutiny, and authentica¬ 
tion. And it .should do more than that. It should acquaint him 
with the indexes and guides which will annotate and describe 
the rcioinmcnded publications of a future date, when he may be 
coping with occupational problems. Continuous information 
about the changing w'orld of work is indexed monthly by agencies 
which recommend the best current information about occupa¬ 
tions, and pupils should be familiar with these indexes, for both 
present and future use. 

An instructor may well bring these guides to occupational 
materials into the classroom, for rotation, on the days when pupils 
are asked to compile reference lists for future reading. A class of 
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thirty pupiK wmild rctjuiif thirty iclhrctu rs. Hy proper tlistrihu- 
tioii Ilf the Ltniilcs .iml the irquest tluit eiirh pupil piiss his to his 
iieiirlilMti at li\(‘-iiiiiuite iulervaK, eacli niu^ will ha\(‘ an oppor- 
tiiiiity to cxamiiir the rnuK'nts of all of the rcferniet' hooks and 
at least onc‘ issue iife.ah i iiiieut index. Afterwards, the ma¬ 
terial may be (oiisiiltetl in the library. 

An iiimotated list ol forty-nine liibhoitrajihie.s on ot eupatinnal 
infoiinatiou has been i oinpiled and distributed by the Oeenpa- 
tional Inhumation and (luidanee Service of the U.S. Oliici* of 
Edm atiini, ^Vashin^ton, !).(Some of the most useful refereiu es 
are L;i\en at the eml of this i hapter. 

2. (lumpilf a Ihdletin Hoard List of first Boitks! 

'file jireiedint' exercises acrpiaiut the pu|)il with the indexes 
which telVr him to the books and maifazines in which he may 
tind information about spei ilic o( i ujiations. Now some purposes 
are devised to indiue him to read the jninted material. 

A chiss in.iy lind it profitable to prepaie a li.st of “birst books" 
which are availalile in the school and city libr.uies on the occu¬ 
pations r<-pr('sented in the state. Each of the “(Iccujiatioiial 
Outlines on Ameriea's Major Oecupatious" * contains a seleetcd 
list of references on the one hundred occupations in which three 
fiuulhs of our vcorkintf population enicatte. 'fhe pupils, however, 
ni.'iy be asked to select the bc-st honks which their libraries own cm 
voeatimis of interest to them. Each year new books make tlu'ir 
ajipearame; each year the class may prepare sjiecial lists for 
bulletin board displays and revise the list for recommendation 
to their friends. 

An exc ellent bulletin board list of honks about vuieations was 
arranged thinucfli the co-operation of the Pittshni't^h Public Schools 
and the Pittslmii^h Public' Library in ic^pj. This can be obtained 
from the offic e of the school siipeiintcnclcnt for ten cents. Stu- 
di'iits can study this list or a similar compilation ami express their 
opinions for an up-to-date class list for the bullc'tin board. 

One of the ]mrposes of nsinl^ tliese voeational books is to ae- 
(juaint pujiils with the; possibilities for future use and to encnura,c!e 
them to keep abreast of the current publications. By doing so, 
it is hoped that they will discover for themselves the value of 
books so well expressed in “What Books Can Do For Us” by 


* Published liy .Science Research .Associates, 1940. 



Ralph Waldo Eniersoti: “(lonsidor what you ha\’e in the smallest 
ihi^cii lihraiy. A cninpany nf the v\isest and wittiest men that 
(Miild hr ])iiked out ol'all civil countries in a thousand years 
have set in best order tlic results of thrar Icarnin^o; and wisdom. 
'Ihc men ihemselvcs were hid and inaccessible, solitary, imjiaticnt 
of intcrrujition, fenced by etirjucltc; but the thought wliicli they 
did not uncover to their bosom friend is here written out in 
traiispaicut words to us, the strangers of another age . . How, 
CMcpt through books, would one know the struggles and aspira¬ 
tions of Madame Curie, Luther Bvirbairk, Joseph Pulitzer, John 
Wanainaker, Marshall Field, Alexis Carrel, William Steinmetz, 
Hchai Keller, William Kmidsen? 

'I'he evaluation of books for a li.st of this nature often intrigues 
piijiil interest and assists in creating permanent reading interests. 

Ptfk'ure Pamphlets Selected by Students 

Asking students to select and contribute some free or inex¬ 
pensive pamphlets to supplement the library or classroom file 
iiiduees them to investigate available printed information, to ex¬ 
amine it eiitically, and to become aware of the vast amount of 
litetatuic describing vocational life. Students assume a personal 
interest in evaluating the material when it arrives in tlicir own 
niailboxes. 

If students feci the need for procuring reliable up-to-date leaf¬ 
lets nr pamphlets, they will use the indices more intelligently 
and they will remember where they may be found. 

In .some schools, each homeroom group selects a subject on 
which to collect and contribute current published material to 
supplement the occupational file. (Sec pages 101-102.) 

Keep a Card File of Student Opinio7is of Books 

Since the publication of Parker’s Books About Jobs, which con¬ 
tains annotations of 8,000 books, a rapidly increasing number of 
vocatioiud books have appeared. Many of these books, written 
by men and women who have made their way in their chosen 
fields, oficr an in.sight into working conditions, character and 
training requirements, objectives, and rewards. Emphasis is sel¬ 
dom laid wholly upon material success, and if some books are 
perhaps somevvdiat ov^er-optimistic in tone they give courage and 
stimulus to a generation wliicli may justifiably feel somewhat be- 
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uildru'i!. Is. ai-n. (Iinr i- in llu- .i\(Ma!T(' IhhiIv tri'lhK tvpr Iitlic 
npmi plot .111(1 inili\ulu.il (liat.utti ilrvi'ldpiiK'iil, is 

(itU'ii ,i line u'si.ui! 1(11 linnuui u'iatinii-'iiips aiul f(>r the iici C”i(y 
(if a L'cncrmi^ and liiyli-iiiindcil niitliMik vipnii a woild of lo- 
will kcis. 

hniiu- « LiS'Cs nia\ u-spimd to llie sui^yn-siinii that thi’v krcp, 
as part nt a (la-'SUiniu liiuaiy, a raid lilr (d'studnit (ipinioiis nf 
fhcH- liodk''. Ihii lilr i an hr ii>.r(l as an intcrrstin^ t^iiidr in ihr 
srlritinn nf Ik inks tn trad, r.spriialiv in ('(innrrtidn with hnnks 
Ilf a jrrnrial natinr. sui li as pirparalioii fin thr julj nr prisonal 
(Ir\rl(ipni('n 1 . I’lniuLdi the inlinin.il reviews shduld ,tt;ivr thr rrn- 
tial idr.u nnilsinp ihmiuht, nr distiin tivr ipiality nf the honk, 
tni;rthrr with the stndriu's irai tion tn U. spimtaiieity lathrr than 
lininaliiy shnnltl hr rtu nur.it;('(h Ihr writer has a file of sivrral 
thniisand nl these student ininmeiils whiih lietpK'ntly seive as a 
stinndus to other leaders, (iaids f," by If' are usetl. d’he flil- 
Inwini; is an <-xainple; 

hook : Shf St)ires hi ('Mqun .sinniNr; 1 ,cola Meiisilike 

Amnou: Fiaiu’es Manle Senior, May njyjfi 

I had nlteii heaid aliout the honk. She Stihrs hi V.unquer. It was 
hehii; diseus,e(l in duiithand and typiin^ elasses and the hook cover 
was posted on tlie hulletin hoaid uiiclei a < aplinn inclieatint; that it 
was an eKeeptinn.dly good book (or the younger generation who wen- 
looking tor lohs 

tlniiosiiv seized me, and I derided to discover for myself if this 
was le.illy tine. .Sn I csc'iU to the liluary and walked to the voc'atiotud 
guidaiii e honkslielf, lint there w.is no sign of ii aiound. I'lils happened 
.seveial tiuii-s and I thought to niyself tli.it it nni.st he up to the .standaid 
as atUetiisrd oi it wouldn’t be in i irrulation .so nineh. 

Well, I liiially got iiiy h.iiuls on it .md lead it, and now I am 
thoioughly umviiKC'd that h is one of the best husiness hooks I havi- 
ever trad. It tells you what to do and when, and ii even gives illus- 
tiaiinus to iii.ike it easier to understand. It is not a hook th.it 
ronlains ide.is h.ised on old-f.isliioued modes of business, hut on the 
])rc‘seut-day leinmetueiits (>f the liaid-hoiled husiiiess world. 

’fhi- iiaine, S}i,e Stnves hi (hinquer, is a good one heeause the hcHik 
tells what is needed by a giil who is hone.stly striving to get ahead. 
I am not .Sorry that I spent so much time and effort in tiying to get 
the book, because I feel that I have profited greatly by reading it, 

(.Signed) Leola Meuschke 
Senior, West Bend, Wis., H.S. 



■j. Prcpcu'e Book Posters 

As th(* bni )ks nrc bring rend and disrussed, pupils like to share 
^\itli otliers their iudivuhuil opinions. A device for instigating 
this ex]lrc^sion as well as for llie encouragement of further read¬ 
ing is to ask groups to prepare book posters. The library may 
be willing to furnish the cardboard and the book jackets in re¬ 
turn for the posters after the class ha.s used them. If the library 
owns the books but cannot supply the jackets, the publishing 
companies will often furnish duplicates for school displays. The 
supply house from which the school orders its books often will 
furnish extra placards and display materials for this kind of project. 
After local liookstoiTs have used the illustrative window and 
(■( muter disjilay material on rurrent liooks, they are msiially will¬ 
ing to give them to pupils seeking material for school posters. 

If the posters are prepared prior to a Book Week Exhibit or 
an assembly jirogram on books or an open house night when 
visitors are expected in the rkessrooms, an added incentive is 
ollered. 

For these posters, students arc urged to use only the jackets 
cjf hooks they have read and are willing to recommend to their 
classrnate.s. Some pupils may prepare individual posters, while 
others will lielp with group posters calling attention to several 
books. Some may choose to illustrate these with pen sketches 
or magazine illustrations, adding display lines anci descriptive 
publicity. (See Illustrations 15 and 42.) 

The color of the poster mounting should be sufficiently dull 
to empha.size the pictures displayed. It should also echo or re¬ 
peat one of the dominant colors in the pictures. It should be 
within range of the picture — not lighter than the lightest area 
nor darker than the darkest .spot. (Sec The Beginnings of Art in 
the Public Schools.*) 

Many of the book jackets are very attractive and colorful. 
Several covers artistically arranged on a harmoniously colored 
cardboard make an arresting display. Rows of posters may be 
hung from a ware strung across the room, using bulldog clips or 
I'hampion window hooks for the heavier ones and gem paper 
clips for light ones. 

If the posters contain announcements of books published dur- 


* Margaret E. The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools, p. 92. New 

York: Charles Scribner’-s Sons, 1924. 
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tna: fhr nirrrnt \Tar, iipprr rlas'^rs will be r^mindod tlirit «rw 
books have uppr.nnl siiue- tlicy worked on a similar projccl. 
Inasmiu'h as the aim of this piojcel is to acquaint [inpils with 
a wide range of m i rq^atitiiial aitivities as well as to make an 
intensive mveuigatinn. some wide reading cati he stimulated. 

After the das', has used these postets, the lihr.uit's and other 
dassroonis will wtdeintn' them as fresh bulletin hoaid material. 
F.ye-ratching posters tempt the visitor to stop and hiow.se and 
read. 

The group posters might he tilled according to subject fields; 
“Voeatioiis in Sdem e," “Voc;iti<tiis in Agriculture," “Working 
with Words." .uid so forth. An arlvantage of group post<'rs 
labeled ‘‘Vot ations in I'icthtn,” “Voialions in Hiogr.ipliy," or 
“Cihoosiiig Your Voi ation" is that hook rovers may he changed 
weekly to give both variety tintl timeliness. 

Some (lasses of business snhjei-ts may arrange for an exeh:mge 
of flisphww nuidc by sever.il (h'partmeuls. I'or example, the si hool 
library, public libraty, th<‘ principal's oflite stall', tlirt accounting 
and stimogi-aphy rlepartments may oacb assume the responsibility 
for [ur'pating one bitlletin boartl, shelf, or table display, com¬ 
pleting it by a certain date, ready to circulate. The exchange 
of exhibits is a time saver for each group, which plans one hut 
receives sc'veral. 

A cej-operathe display is wortli while. To the student it is 
an aid in book sc-lci lion; to the library it i.s favorable publicity; 
to the librarian it is economy ofcfibrt. To the eounsclor it achieves 
the objeetive of disseminating mformation about many ucenpa- 
tions. 

6. C.ampare Published Book Reviews 

After (oinpiling a list of books on a subject, or after reading 
.sevcivil, one may wish to asi’crtuin which one is considerctl the 
most authentic. 

Some books on oceupatioiis are of more value than others. 
Th(‘ Occup.itional Research Section of the National Vocational 
finidanci’ Asiociation published the criteria which should char¬ 
acterize a good occupational description, under the title, “Dis¬ 
tinguishing Marks of a Good Orcupatioiial Moiicrgraph,’’ in the 
November 1939 issue of Occupatioju, the Vocational Guidance Maga¬ 
zine. These criteria may be applied to the books in order to 
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cv.iliiatr the ocrupational material, but it would be necessary to 
lead tlie bonks. 

riie reviewers of the research studies usually indicate in their 
aimot.itious in the indexes and bibliographies whether or not the 
publication has an unbiased, accurate presentation and a scien- 
tilir approach. The .Science Research Associates, located in Chi¬ 
cago, review the current literature dealing with occupations and 
describe the items they consider best in tlieir Vocational Guide each 
month. I’he research .stall’of Occupational Index, Inc., in New 
York City, rcconimends those that merit their approval. The 
Bookli'-t of the Amerii'an Library Association, published monthly 
in Chicago, annotates books of its choice. Many educational 
journals coininent on new books that give information about 
occujiatioiis. If several of these, located in dilfcrent parts of the 
country, give a favorable review' as a iccommendation for book 
pin chase, the chances arc that a publication meets the criteria 
for authenticity. 

Stimulating Use of These Materials 

The real value of material about occupations will depend on 
its use. Special attention is given in various parts of this book 
to the use of biography, “career fiction,” book reviews, book 
po.sters, exhibits, displays, and other means designed to encourage 
intere.st in re.iding. Consequently, only the occupational alcove 
and the vocational book fair will be considered here. 


Occupational Alcove or Career Corner 

In an elfort to make information about occupations easily 
accessible, many libraries have installed vocational bookshelves, 
‘‘career corners,” or vocational guidance alcoves. The Public 
Library ol New' York City has established in its 58th Street Branch 
an occupational center in w'hich arc assembled 600 volumes and 
several hundred pamphlets giving information about occupations. 

In Junior College, Compton, California, low counter-height 
shelves and vertical files have been placed so as to enclose one 
corner of the main reading room to form a vocational guidance 
alcove. In this alcove may be found comfortable seating and 
browsing facilities to stimulate the reading of the vocational books, 
pamphlets, clippings, and college catalogs. Clippings are mounted 
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<m imiinttii .iiid .iii.uu^fd alpiiiiiit^tiLdlly in nitiiiil.t iolcicis 

in tlic vcilii .il 

In till- 5ni!)Ii< libr.irir', in IVtnnt, Muliii,Mii, and in Wist 
Ik-nd, Wbt oiiMii, siK'( iai cnmcts ucio allnCiitcd tn vtH ational nia- 
ti'iiab I (iiitiibun d by /nnta and the Bii^innss and Piufcssinnal 
Wonu'u'N C lub, liadi i ttiin-rs also Kintained files of rlippinirs, 
jiampbleh. (.olle^e r.ilalo,i;s, and school yearbooks. These al¬ 
coves abo may !.*he spate to placards, posters, and iroticcs at- 
tractiiiiT attention to ret cut vocational materials. 


The Vncntiiiiiiil Honk Fair 

A book fait tif voe.itional and avoeational books conibines the 
f^nttd li'ainres of the postet, hit(»k exhibit, co-operation with the 
Hbraiy, and htnntdatinL> the use of occup;itinnal material. 

A vtx atitin.ll Itook lair may be a venture of the homernonis. 
each hoinetixtm thottsintj one occupation around wliich to build 
an exhilrit, or a ]irojet t of the hohby and extracurricular i^roups, 
nr an undertakintr tif both .school ornanizations and sclutol subject 
classes. If the entire schotil c.uinot be included, the Future Busi- 
ne.ss Lcailcr.s of Anieriea may formulate the plans in co-o]jer.i- 
tion with th(' hlji'.uy. 

Pupils slumld be laiven charge of the rooms and alcoves and 
should exhibit only those books which give authentic information. 
Pupils' investigations .ts to w'hich books arc available, which may 
be purchased, anel which contain reliable and up-to-date informa¬ 
tion will lesult in an aiquuhitance with the literature. These 
pupils (111 the committees will then recommend the books they 
have clios(!ii to flisplay and will induce others to read them. 

Piiturcs, curios, collections, or di.splay artkles will aid in at¬ 
tracting attention to the books. Biographies and vocational lic- 
tion will be ini lulled in the v(national categories. 

The carrrpaigir may he started by sending a notice to each 
group: 

For tire last nreeting (if the holiliy groups and school org.anizatiom 
on —. the High School Lrhrary and the Vocational Gindirnce Stu¬ 
dent ('.hailmen rvonld like to hold a Vocational Book Fair. 

Would your group wish to co-operate by arranging a bulletin board 
and shell display, a table or a booth for exhibits, and by providing a 
coiuniinee of pupils to take charge of the rooms at various times? 

Please reply hy -, so that we may have .t meeting to formulate 
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plan**. If \<ni aic willing to rfMipfiatr, pk-.isr send the names of the 
(rather and tliiec pupils to lepiesent your f^'roup, club, nr class. 

.\ho, pie.!*.!- i;i\e the name of the \ora(ion or avocation about 
rviiieh you will assemble the icliable and up-to-date books. 

If the library is in need of up-to-date books, groups may vol¬ 
unteer to pureliase them, Loral clubs or individual sehool patrons 
may donate some new books to promote interc.st in a vocational 
book fair and to eo-npcralc in supplying current occupational 
iiifoimtititin. 

IVhcn the new occupational books arc catalogued for the 
libt ary, they could be sheK ed according to voration, if the letter V 
piei.eded the regular DcwCy decimal classification numbers and 
all \ books were placed m avoctilional tdrove or special section. 

The library is the hub of the vocational information wheel. 
But sini e tlie habit of research glows slowly, it is not enough 
that a library posse.sscs authentic cunent books and pamphlets; 
the pu[)ils must be directed to them, invited to u.se them, and 
iiK ited to re.id them. Hence the need for bibliographies, leaflets, 
aniint.itcd book lists, book rejiorts, posters, review.s, book clubs, 
new book shelves, bulletin board displays, and other forms of 
si'-nal aids. These devices mark an active vocational guidance 
puigr.un which acciuamts pupils with sources of printed informa¬ 
tion regarding occupations. 

ASSIGNMENT FOR PUPILS 

I For an occupation that you are at present considering as your 
second or ihiid choice, prep.aie a bibliography of references for future 
leading, .'iljihahetically arranged and classified according to the illus¬ 
tration given below. It an index contains no references to the subject 
you .select foi investigation, write the words “No reference” in the 
.'ipjiiopriate cnluinn. If the items are described or annotated, star 
those you think you would like to lead. For example: 

REFERENCES ON NUR.SING FOR FUTURE READING 
Bitiik', - Xon-Fiction 

Blown, Esther Lucile Mrsing oi a Prnfesiion. Russell Sage 

Foundation (Second Edition), 1940 

Klinefelter, Lee M. ^'^FdicalOcfupaiionsfor Girls. Dutton, 1939 

Kelilier, Alice, ed. Xurses at Work, Harper, 1939 

Sutherland, Dorothy Do You Want to Be a Xurse? Doubleday, 

1942 
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I'lClti'U 

“Sup Haituii” Smcs. Littlr, Riowu, 

itrjft i()4[ 

“IVtiiiy Miitsli" Sctic-s. Dodd, i93tDi9.j() 
Gtngft Lrc: U «r ,Yurff. Dodd, ic(^2 


The Life of Florence Xif^hiingale. Ar.icmil- 
Lm, 194.1 

Lillian WiiUf Xeighhot and C.tmader. Mac- 

niilbn, 

(,‘ltira Ftiilini: Dnughler of Destiny. Lip- 
pinrntt, 1941 


“'I'hr (Jliifc Nuv.sr.” American Journal 
of Surging, AufTU.st ncif-, 

Ki'cfp, Maxine Schrani “Nuimiii^ in llu* Skies.” Public fleallk 

j\ur\ing, MiUfli 1940 

Swaiisnii, Marie "What D<te.s a School Nui.se Do Any¬ 

way?” Anietiitvi Joinnul of Js'wmo, 
Septinuber i9;j() 

Washlnirn, Helen "So You Want tu Be a Nurse.” Good 

Houiekeeping, April 1940 

Pamphlet', 

“Facts About Nursing.” Tlie Nursing Information Bureau of the 
Aiiieiium Nurses’ Association, 1790 Broadway, New York Uiiy, 
19.42. 29^ 

“How to Become u Nurse.” National Nursing Council for War 
Seiaice, 1790 Broadway, New York City, 19,Free 

“Nuislng us a Ckiicei.” A loan packet which may he hoi rowed 
for two weeks from Infurmation Exchange, U..S. Office of Edu- 
c.uiou, Washington, 1 ) C., 1942. Free 

“Nuising us ;i I’loiessinn.” Institute for Re.search, 1936. 

“Nuising." Morgan Dillon Seiies, 1939. 

■‘Fiof* ssioiial Nursing and Auxiliaiy Services.” Tire Nursing In- 
fijtm.ilion Bnre.iu of the American Nurses’ A.ssoci.rtion, 1790 
Broadwtiv, New York City, 19.1.3. “ 3 ?^ 

After the bibliography is prepared, consult the card index of the 
school 01 the public libratv and check the items which are catalogued. 

If there is a searcity of material in your libraiy on the subject 
btk'Cti'd, the librarian may arrange for an inter-library loan or order 
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Br»yls1ori, Ih'len D. 

Deiiiiiig. Doiothy 
Deiuing. Doiothy 

Ilios;rnphy 

Took, Sir Edward. 
Dulfu',, Robert L. 
Willi.uns, Blanche Cl. 

.Miicntiue .\rtides 

Dctmold, Mabel 



.i(ldi(ioii.il in.iK'iial f<ir the library. Copy the name of book, author, 
publidiinif company, date of publication, and price, from the, bibli- 
(iiji.ipliy which yon have completed, giving, if pos.sild(‘, a brief de¬ 
ss lijUioii of It and your reason for wishing to read it. Give this to the 
libiari.m, who may be able to include it in a book purchase order. 

If you wjuld like a career book on .some sulijcct not already cov¬ 
ered, write your rec|uest briefly to the editor of one of the career series 
listed on pp. .J22-.4.23 It may not he po.ssible to publish all the books 
requested, but the editors give coirsidcTation to all suggestions. Do 
not expect a peisonal reply to your letter, but if your suggestion re- 
biills ill a earecr book on y'oiir pieferred vocation, you will doubtless 
hr iiifoimeil about it. 

2. Piepaie a list ol' current biographies about a worker in some 
voe.ition you are eonsideiing. Add to it any biogiaphics on that sub¬ 
ject in the itjqy classilied li.st of 254 biographies m I Find Afy Vocation 
,ind other available snurecs, sucli as Cmieitl Biogiaphy, 

II'your libiaiy contains the monthly publication. Current Biography, 
you will hncl the jicrsous whose biogtajihies arc listed, arrayed by 
orenjialion on the front cover. I’ollouing the sketch in the contents of 
(.'unent Biography you will find lefeiences to magazine and newspaper 
aitieles and liooks that are of an autoliiographieal or biographical 
iiatuic. Thus ill the November ip.pi issue a two-page biographical 
sKettli of Thomas John Watson, IVe.sidcnt of International Business 
Machines Corporation, is followed by eight refeiences. 

4. White’s Conspectus of Aineriian Bingiaphy arranges the names in- 
(hided in the JVational Cytlopaedui of Amir icon Biography in chrono¬ 
logical rather than in alphabetical arrangement in order that the 
contemporary celebrities of any given period may be ascertained and 
a consecutive history of any movement traced For Instance, the list 
of three hundied e.vplorers begins with Christopher Columbus in 
1,^02 and cuds witii Richard Byrd in 1925. Only highly specialized 
vm atinn.s are included in this cyclopaedia. For some special occupa¬ 
tion, list ail outstanding leader for each century. In the Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography, refer to the pages indicated in the conspectus 
and find in what iesp<-cts these leadeis were pie-emiiient. 

.p Piepare a poster which informs others about the merits of some 
Sjieeifie vocational book you have lead and can recommend. 

f). Prepaie a class chart on “PicseiU Day Opportunities—With 
Reading Refeiences” for the one hundred occupations in which mem¬ 
bers of the class may be engaged at some futuie time. Include only 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles which you have examined 
and found useful. List the best references for each occupation. Each 
member of the class may be responsible for three or four occupations; 
for example; 
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Jifulut 

Auillid. 1 i.iiik .A 

Ikulicit, Kcnnrth (i.. 

ami Miiici, I). VV. 
(laili'.lr. NMiiuan V,, 
and Ri( f. ti'uu.id ( 
DcH avi'ii. Rnhcl't, .tiid 
Kalmi, H.iuiUl S 
Hcylii^cr, Willi.ini 

Hiiriunur, Iiihiis I,. 

MdU'.aii-Dillini ScricK 
Si ilfi iitf‘1, A. A. 

S( hri'iifrr. A. A. 

Wiii4i, I’aul 


Di) I'm U’liiif ill iift Juh> luiflu’? 1 ’. A. 

Slnkf^ till,, 1(|j<i 

(hiupiitii’iis III Riiilh', Si ii-iu'i- Rcscanh 

[((.pi. 

]iw Catfnin Radin. E. P. IRittun & (In., 

liiiw t" IlrrfiL fnt/i Radio. Ilaipcr & 
Hmdicts, i()4i. 

Ynure On '1 Itf Ait. D. Applcloii-Cientuty 
(in., I<141. 

Radio As .1 C.aten, riiiik WasiiialLs do., 
tot" 

Radh-iind '] flfiwtm, 1 ( 1411 . 

do Ahfad, (itnuson. dndd, Mt-ad & Cio , 

ippi. 

I I.ne On Air. F. .A. Strikes do., 1(141. 

“/kAf // -Ih iU. Sam.'" Dodd, Mead & 
(in, l();jl 5 . 


(i. r.ai'h class iiK-rnbcr is rc<(ui‘stcd to select and tontiilnilt* tliioe 
p.miphlets III inaifa/ineni ne\v''pa|)fr i Hppiiiiis to ihe library vocational 
flic, Sclcit inaleti.d \vhi( h the (lie does not contain. To prevent 
duplication in nideiinu, jiltte in the foldei the name uf any p.unjrhlet 
(It clipping vnn decide to sccuic; use the rolluccins form: 


.\uthnr M.inii' ut I’amphkt I’uhhslicr Date Pritc 

Whi'ii the material is lectdvcd, read it carefully, e.xarnine it criti¬ 
cally, and consult with others to detennine whether it will make a 
worth-while addition to the lolleition. .So that other’s iiiav confer 
with you about yoiii ihoici' of leadinii luateiial, place on the back 
of it' 

“.Vio ti'il anil I'icsfiitcil lie__ . ------- -” 

N.mie l).itc 

You will find free and ine.'cpcnsicc inaierials listed in issues of both 
the Vocaliviui! (aiidF and 'Ihe (hiu/iatiimal Index. Pinnphlet.s published 
beloie ii|,'|H are listed in Wilina Ihuiuelt's hook, Oicupatums and Prira- 
tioTud dmdauie. .\n abundanee of inteiestintr data on many subjects 
inav be tciuiid in euiient newspapers and rnagazitie.s. 

If you send for free matcritil, c.xplain in your letter the use you 
expect to make of it. As agencies distributing free material are usually 
intere^ted iti the wars young people use it, they will appreciate a 
clipping fuim vuui school paper desciihing one of ymur vocational 



ifuid.uK t’ aclivitic.s. Soni(“ as^ciirics that do not doiiatr their publica- 
tidiis to ont-of-state aiieneies will gladly do so in exrhaiiij;e for usable 
viujueslioiis tii publieatioii'i, 

7. Cloni]).iie the levieus finni several souices of two luioks that you 
have read or ate ronsidenntr reading Note the date of publication 
and refet to indexes published after that date. For example: 

Reviews of J’ocatioTU for (jtrl's, by Lingenfclter and KItson. 

Haicourt, llraee and Company, 1939 
Vflcaiuiml Cna/f, January 1940; 

A realistic and conipiehcnsive pieluic of women’s place in the 
oe( U]iatinnal woikl . . . The book has an extcn.sive bibliography 
for fuidiei leading on vaiious occupations for women. 

Otcupalwml Index, October 1939: 

Brief ehapteis, each covering nature of the work, qualifications, 
training, earning, nuinhcr of workers and distribution by sex, 
employment opportunitie.s, advaneement, and 1 elated questions, 
in tlie following fields . . . Ceneral chaptius on choosing a career, 
eiiteiiiig, and advancing m it. 

Wmconsvi Lihrmy Bulletin, December 1939: 

The aim of this hook, as explained in the preface, is “to help 
young women of this generation to olitain a vision of the multitude 
of occupations open to them; to discover the characteristics they 
should possess for the paiticular fields; the steps they should take 
in prepaiiiig for various types of careers; the rewards they may 
expect.” Thirty-four occupations and professions are described. 
Reading lists and an index are features of the book. It will find 
use in schools where vocational guidance is carried on, and also 
for the individual girl or woman who wants practical information 
about fields of work. 

Vocational (iuidance Digest, June 1940: 

.Since most compilations of occupations for girls tend to deal 
chiefly with the professions, clerical work, and home economics, 
these authors have striven to include other fields and group them 
according to the intensity of competition to be expected from men. 
They further emphasize work with machines, with the hands, work 
in government and private enterprise. “Household employment,” 
not “serv^ant work,” is depicted from only the most pleasing angle 
where there is regulation of hours and duties. Physiotherapy, 
osteopathy, optometry, and related occupations are summed up 
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li> tf'iin*' I't Ufl'.. sU ps Id takf' in iin'ji.ir.itidd, (^‘.(•nli.il (hai.tc^ 
tcKMit V. .Uiil .ul\. lilt..uid (lisadvaiit.ii'ds ul'the ()('( upaiion . . , 
'1 hnr ate ,iv.iu!im('tit«, in ip.iclinq for each ncrupatidnal (.^loup. 

Orrupdih'ti':, 1 )ci fnihi’i ipih: 

Ihfy li.ur prCM-tited pxrcllcnt information on a ntiinbrr of 
d( ( up.itidiis . . . 'I'lieii srtoiul purpose is acconiplishod, .since the 
ths.ulvantaaes are i^uen at least eipial sjiaec with the advantane.s. 
So h('l\ilul IS tlie plan for self-an.dysis tliat in readinir it a giil uill 
anaK/e Inaselt altnosi iinuittini'ly. A coinpaiison of her (wn 
eh.uaeteiistn s with tliose |(■(|llited foi the otcttpaiions she i.s enn- 
sideiini:; leads to the ai i oinplishiiieiit of the atttlinrs' third purpose. 


iNiii,\is .\Ni) iiim,umRAPini,.s 

lliNNiTT, WiiMV Oiiupiitudn iwii Voditiomil (hiidance, .-1 Snuce lAU 
Ilf I'limphlit M/i/aia! M \V. Wilson Clo., (Krviserll 

Kii SUN, II, 1 ). I I'ind .\ly I lu'iitiiin. Cd.issilied list ofitr^.^ hiott;r.tphies, 

C;hapti'i \'r. M( <itatv-flill Book flo., (Revised) ip;-!?. 

Ku'sun-, II. I).,;uid LiM.tNia t'ir.K, M. R. VmiUKui.sfiirHuys. Ilarentiii, 
Ihaie &. tio, Re.uhnit list.s on 38 voeation.s. 

Linc.i NF11 'I no Maiiy R,, and Khm >n, H D. Vocatiohs for f'Hrlu Reacl- 
ini' lists on ,’,3 vor.itions. Ihirrourt, Br.ice & Clo., 1939. 

Oaupatunhil Indei:. Occupational Index, Inc., New York Universitv, 
\Vasliin!.;tou S([uau', Nt'w York City. Monthly, with annual 
fiunulative inde.x, hecrinning with ig^t). Qitaiterly beginning in 
19.11. 

Bakkfh, \V, 1 ',. Books Ahiiut Jobs; .1 Ihhlioprnphy of Occupational Liteui- 
ture, Aineiii .lit lahtary Assoriatifin, t9;5fi. 

pRtt n, Wii.i ODL.N, and I'lei.N, Z. li. Index to Vocatwn.s. H. W. Wilton 
Co., (Revised) ippH. 

Vocanomil Cimde. Si ience Resean h Associates. Monthly index of 
cm tent OLen[iation.U inlorin.ition, beginning in ip'pt. 

Zapoiion, MAina iRiii, .ind Mooki-, [.oeisr. Beletemes and Related 
Infoimatwn on Voiiiliundl Ouiilaihejor Girls and U’omen. Ciovermnent 
Printing ()iliu-, Washington, D.C, uj.li. afjf* 
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XV 


The Business Student Investigates an Occupation 

G lasses in business subjects may easily incorporate a 
sttuly of llie ot cupations tor which the courses give piep- 
aralion. Pupils wlio arc taking business subjects for 
peiMnial me or for training for part-time work to earn college 
rxpensi's may investigate occupations of interest to them. 

I Find Ah Voi'atiim [tij describes in detail a practical pkm of 
ie(|uiiing caih pupil to carry on a project, to choose a vocation, 
and plan how he svill prepare for, enter, and progress in it. It is 
.issumed that he need not make his ultimate choice of a lifework 
immediately, but the occupation which he cliooses for investiga¬ 
tion smvi's as a centralizing idcti around which he can build 
hahits of thinking about occupations and of investigating them. 
'I'he plan, brielly .summarized, is the same as is recommended 
tlirnughoiit this book. After securing a bird’s-eye view of the 
occupations in which people engage, each pupil should select 
three or four vocations which he is considering favorably and 
investigate them caicfully. He should study them as intensively 
as he would study American history, botany, or chemistry, con¬ 
ducting his inquiry under three headings: conditions of work, 
requirements, and rewards. 

Prepamtum of Outline for the Investigation of an Occupatio?i 

It is extremely important that each pupil prepare his in- 
dividu.d outline for the investigation of the occupations in which 
he is interested. He should be allowed considerable elasticity in 
furmulating his plan and freedom to select methods of acquiring 
information. 

binre he will wish to consider several ways of organizing his 
data, both long and short outlines should be made available to 
him. A simple outline prevents the study from appearing com¬ 
plicated. The more elaborate one may be preferred by those 
who wash a more detailed list of suggestions. 

SHORT OUTLINE FOR INVESTIGATION 
or AN OCCUPATION 

I. History and importance of the work 
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I lie kinils (4 jinintiiicd 

or liiMi.ililf in riitrr lurupation 

,j Otlici <|ii,iliin .itiiiiii 111 T»'(|inif‘iaf‘iitn 

■). Ini (line ami t liiisii r Ini aiKaiirniirnt 
l>. Nutiilit'i ami di'liiinilmn nl vvnikri<< 

7 ‘1 it’iids nl ciuplia iiirin 
fl. Unu tn ruin llu’ ni nipatinn 
I). A<KantaL:ts and dismlv.nitaors 
in, Rr])i‘its nf iiitrivirus and liinmaphies 
11. Snun I s nl t'liillicr inlniiii.mnn 

DllAlMIl ni'IIlNl, KIR STI'DINT's RFPORT 
ON LNVlSl'K.ATlnN (IF AN (ICCri’A'I ION 

I. ’litlf’ pane. ’I'iilc; iianif nf student, ilass, tcaihcr; date, 
a, Takk'nl (nnteiits. 

inS I’t )RY, dcvtinpiiteiU, and pinlialile i'lUiiie tieiids of the orrii- 
paiinii 

4. Idl'l'Il'jS nl'worker. 'I'.isks peiliinned by a person in tills occupa¬ 
tion. OutliiK' of .1 typic.d d.iy's unik. Wnikiiitt conditiniis, 
f). RI',(4_riRKMI'iNTS ol'tlie unik(‘r Ibi enleiiiii; and MiccecdiiiK in 
tiie (H'cupatinu. Rdiicatinii and tr.uiiiiiit luat'ssaiy. Where se- 
(ureil. F.iilraiue letjuitemeni.-, of those stimnls. Hiftli .School 
tourses th.it .ue essential for that occupation. School coursies 
that ate recoiuinended .is dcsirahle. .School couises that are 
lecoinnietided as piep.iratinn for .1 college couise that oilers 
for this tHcup.uioii. Union oritanization and repune- 
mcnts. Licenses terpiiied Examinations u quired. Civil .Seixice 
requirements. 

ti. fjLiALIFICATIl iNS of the worker. Personal qualilie.s desirable, 
(iharaetet traits, personality trails, ]>hvsic;d (pialifications neies- 
sary. Hnbiiies tliat are especially lelevant to this occupation. 

7. ECONOMIC DEM.-\N 1 ). Number of workers in the occupation 
accnrdiutt to the ILS. Census report. Numlier of woikers in your 
state. Ill vour city. Numhei of men worker.s in this oreupation 
01 women. Nuniher of woikeis ten and twenty years aqo. Is 
tlie oieupatioii Riowinj; 111 iiiijioi(aiiie? Is the field ciowdedi' Is 
woik se.isonak’ Is woik m this field nccf'ssary in times of di'pies- 
sioii.’ Ill times of war;* Is work ,y;eo^raphieally limited;’ Averaf.re 
salary. Of men. Of women. Of begimiini>; workers. Of cx- 
perienct'd woikers. 

8. OPPORTUNITIES fur placement. For experience. For ap¬ 
prenticeship. For advancement. Related occupations to wliich 
one miitlit seek promotion. Opportunities for honorary, monetary, 
or social rewards. Opportunities for profit sharing, boiruses, 
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amiviity or ieturi\u-iit proviHom, unrmploymciU insurance’, sick 
bruflits. vacations, tliscouiils on i;oods jnuchased from the em¬ 
ployer. ()pp(u tunities for lionte life, ciiltinal gumth, recieation, 
and partinpaiioii in coiniminity affams What service uselul to 
society does the worker peifoiin.'* 

t), AD^hVN TAGES of the (jccnpatlon What workers in this occupa¬ 
tion like best aliuut it. 

III. Dl.S AD VANTAGES and .special problems. What workers in this 
oeeupation like least about it. 

It Report of a BIOGRAPHY OF A SUCCESSFUL WORKER in 
this oreupation. Abstracts of hooks and magazine articles written 
by modern Americans who faced conditions somewhat like those 
whii h niodern youth will encounter. An oeciipatioiial ladder, 
ra. Report of a PERSONAL INTERVIEW with a worker in this 
v< eupation. 

13. Addilioiitil information. 

I.J. NEW.SPAPER CLIPPING.S. Typed or pen-written excerpts from 
hooks anti maga/iines. Pictures. 

15. PERSONAL CONCLU.SION. 

iG. BIBLIOGRAPHY References for future reading, Literature 
ctiiisuUed in making this report. 

Additional Suggestions 

Other suggestions for the report may be found in many sources. 
If each pupil, or group of pupils, is provided with one of the 
suggested outlines, and each one reports the terminology and the 
methods of arranging the headings, many suggestions for titles 
of individual outline topics will evolve. Many of the research 
studies follow the same general plan, but a comparison of them 
will allow the pupil to have considerable elasticity in making his 
outline and will guide him in searching for pertinent information. 

Some of the workbooks listed in Occupations, the Vocalio7ial 
Guidance Magazine, October 1938, contain longer outlines for the 
study of occupations. The Basic Outline prepared by the re¬ 
search section of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
printed in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, October 
04^1 indicates the content of a complete occupational mono¬ 
graph. Also presented for consideration may be the several out¬ 
lines given in Basic Occupational Plan, Number 4, by Mildred 
Lincoln Billings.* 

Another arr angement of the fundamental points in this out- 

* Piibti.ihecl by .Science Re.scarrli Associatei, Cliicago, i g.^o. 
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lirif is tnuiitl in tlir- RiMih'i''; Maiin.il nl‘ the (hnifiaiimial (hilltnts 
tin Miijtn ihihjnilnm'.'* 

()l'N])r( i.il .issislaiu (' til wlin wish In study .ui (K’nip.i.- 

tinn i-- the Vtti alitnial Itltink (ailed "SuiM'-yiii^ Your I'litnie 

Vocation,'' !' an ciylit-jjaije Imin vvith apiinuniale (pir>tions, snu;- 
gestioiis, .mtl snnues of inroiination lo diiei t tlie iiivcstis^ator. A 
'reaciier's Mainnd 't is av.iilahh’ uilh the Vikalwnal Sutrrv Blank. 
vin atioinil stuiK' l>huik of -■iimlav tuituie is entitled (,hatting Mv 
another is (htUl'ahiinal Sluilify I.cajht.'l 

A well-nrij.inized honklet which oll'eis a basic approach to 
the [reiH’ral prolileiii ol selei tiint; and iiuesliLtatiiiLt tin' work oik' 
w.uUs to dll is [u] Bupannfi far /utlinltud Witrk. A class set nniv' Ik* 
obtained hee of rhatitr fin intatiun anionir vaiious < lasses in lor 
addition to a classioniu liluary. The suininaiy ot sti'ps to take 
in planning; a cau'er nniy he used to leinforee tlie oth(*r ,su,tt,tt(‘s- 
tions previously t;iven. 

Inspect ion ofClaten Honks of Pie vious Pear s’ 

Pupils may receiv'c suL;u;estions for conduitiina such invostiitfa- 
tions by lookinu; ovei a set of vaiiod, illusliatcd booklets written 
by former students, A sttlisfactory way to show these to a class 
is to provide thirty pupils with thirty booklets, have each one 
passed lo the uydit at the end of one minute, and the entire set 
ji^laneed at in thiity miiuile.s. The instruc lot may point out salient 
features, such as interestint^ illustrations at the openiuu; of each 
section; attractive sketches or pen leltcrinyo appropriate, covers; 
newspaper (lippintt;s well aiiaiiged and labeled; inti'iestinu; clnirts, 
jrraplis, or pii torial statistics; repents of nutstandint; hiogra])hies; 
and interviews with proininent workers in the eiimmunity. 

At this ]3oint, su,t;K‘’'’l''*ns are often obtained by having the 
chess look over a set of Foitinir magazines or similar publiiations 
with attractive piriurcs, with the privilege of extracting ])ictuies 
for their reports. Many businessmen will donate sets of used 
mtigti/iues, if they leel tliey will serve a useful purpose in the 
classroom. Students will receive ideas from eadi other in the 
process of cxtimining the magazines and exchanging pictures. 
One boy may exlaim to another, “Say, Bill, here is a picture 


r(ihliilu*i| b\ Si If net* KfsrarLh Assotiiite's, C'hKatri), njj.n. 

t Puhli^'lutl 1 j\ Siiriiif Ki'VMrtli *\s’iOilates, ClhiLago, 

* Piihli^lit'd h\ L'.S. C Mluf* t.f I’tlucatnni, 
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for vou!" Bill may look iinr.onromctl and reply, “How could I 
use that'’" I'lic first boy will dabnratc: “\N’hy, yon could have 
a thapter on .so-and-so and this w'ould 1 k‘ jusL the thing to 
show . . Ollen suitable illustrations for chapter headings will 
stimulate slow learners to search for material to accompany them. 

Scrapbooks 

The making of a scrapbook may precede the preparation of 
the written report. The pupil is enc(jiiragcd to use his ingenuity 
in the Iollec.tion and arrangement of pictures, newspaper and 
maga:^ine clippings, booklets, graphs, charts, and lists of physical, 
jtersonal, and educational requirements. 

■Some scia])books may be arranged according to the voca¬ 
tional ladder method of gaining information about an occupa¬ 
tion, progressing from the low'cst rung of the ladder to the highest 
with pictures, charts, clippings, and .summaries illu.strating each 
rung. Other scrapbooks may utilize the plan of the vocational 
hexagon with the collected information grouped into six divi¬ 
sions— mental, moral, physical, economic, social, and phy.sio- 
logical requirements. Both clippings and illustrations should be 
indexed. 

Clompleted scrapbooks may become a part of the cla.ssroom 
library at the end of the year or the significant clippings and 
pictures may be added to the pamphlet and clipping file. 

The scrapbook technique utilizes current newspaper informa¬ 
tion. It cultivates alertness in observing news items about oc¬ 
cupations. Some pupils find it easier to write a report of the 
condition.s of work, rccpiirements, and rewards if they have be¬ 
come interested in assembling that information for a scrapbook. 

Wi iiulg the Report 

The compilation of the bibliography, note-taking with bib¬ 
liographic references, reports on biograjrhies of successful workers, 
and the wanting of the report may follow the procedure given in 
[6J / Find My Vocation, which is so written as to direct the pupil 
in the steps involved. 

Panel discussions arranged to include groups of related sub¬ 
jects, such as “Vocations in Merchandising” or “Vocations in 
Accountancy" or “Vocations in Science,” utilize the information 
assembled and serve as a means of giving pupils an overview of 
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many vn( .itinu.d .u tivitios. Smli < fnnmiH and panel discns- 
siuns K‘i\c, alsn, tn -aiinnlate pupils to ort^ani/.c tlieiv data mnu‘, 
i\n<'iiilly. 

rypcwiitiiit^, stfnoi^ra]ihy, aiul lui'^inc'^s r',nt;]isli <-la^sf‘s m.iy 
•dsn iiirans i'or the piijnls to ntih/c tlu'ir data hy uritimr 

on “A \’ot alioii Which IntrnMs Me” in vaiious rornis of rmn- 
pcnitioii: friendly peiMiUiil letUa, luisincss letter of inquiry, de¬ 
bate, dialoir, n.tirative, ‘'traii^lit exposition, radio sketch, jadio 
coninieiit, rhaniatii skit, assembly talk, diary, report to an em¬ 
ployer. fe.Lture aitii le for school or city newspapers, short story, 
or bio^iapliit al skel( h. 

Amjile opjimtunity should bt“ afforded to pupils for exarnin- 
iiiit leports and (aieer books of elassinales. Resultint; conver¬ 
sations and infoiinal discussions olbai eiraltle the student tf) 
flis(n\er spe( iiii abilities, skills, and retpiiieinents tlemanded in the 
various in i njrations, to which he has itiven little previous thought. 

Observation and Trvaiit in Field Invest instated 

A valuable extension of .such a project is gained by seeuriiig 
the r o-o]\ei\rtiou of organizations in the eomrnunity. Members 
of Ideal civic and ser\ue clulrs may be asked to read and write 
lornments on student paper's loveriiig their sper ial fields. Pupils 
whose investigations indu.ite gemiiiie intei’cst in their fields may 
be inr ited to spend a day or half-day for observation and per¬ 
sonal contact with the work and the workers. For pupils in¬ 
terested ill occupations not repre.sented in the local organizations, 
s])ecial arraiigement.s shoidd be made. 

Any tryout, exploratory, or apjnentice expericiiee which may 
be an outgrowth of the sludy will add immeasurably to its value. 
In rase the student has pieviously made an niuvisc selectiuri, his 
work should show him the folly of his clioiee. Ilis invi'stigation 
for his next assignment can be conducted in the light of this 
experience. 

The essays and comments hy the club mernliers may be added 
to the individual folders and returned at the time of the next 
inilividmd conference. C'.omment.s and title of subject investi¬ 
gated should be reemded on pupils’ cumulative record folders for 
reference. If a service club is willing to hold one of its weekly 
meetings iii the school cafeteria, the writing of an cs.say may earn 
for the pupils the privilege of joining a ncion-hour di-scussion group 



and asking timMictiis of the rlub m<'nib<‘r artivoly cniraifcd in the 
nciiipalidii nC iutfK'st. Airanjrcnu'nts may he made- similar to 
the "Duteb hmelioon disenssions. (See pages 167-168.) 

The writing of an intensive investigation also may earn for a 
pupil an individual interview with a successful worker in that 
field of work. In some schools, the Kiwanis Club vocational 
guidame committee arranges for employers to hold individual 
(onferenccs with pupils. Preliminary to these intci-view.s, the 
employer is given the occupational study outline on the occupa¬ 
tion of interest, which has been filled out by the fiiipil, and sum¬ 
maries of interest inventories and school ai hievemcnts. Because 
the cmjiloyer has the pigiil’s essay at hand and because the pupil 
has been a* (piiring infnimation about the specific occupation, 
both have many pertinent topics of conversation. Both the em- 
jiloyers and the pupils scud a check-list report to the school ad¬ 
viser. 

Some time after the study of the occupation of interest, a 
thoughtful review may be stimulated by assigning the following 
exercise. 

ttotnpo.sing directly at the typewriter, write me a personal letter 
fu of ten years lienee^ telling me aliout your life Tell me about your 
training, how you olitained your first job, what and where your various 
jobs have been, salaries on vaiious jobs, your old h.abils and new 
habits, your old friends and new friends, and your future plans for 
yourself and your family. 

Vocational versatility is regarded as the rule rather than the 
exception. Many employees arc e.xpccted to do several different 
kinds of related work rather than one highly specialized task. 
In many modern ofiices, for example, there is growing need for 
the stenognapher who possesses skills in bookkeeping and office- 
miiehine operation, for the salc.sman or advertising man who is 
competent in accounting and statistics, and for the bank or trust 
company worker who is experienced in farm or industrial man¬ 
agement. The fatalistic theory that an individual is “cut out” 
for but a single vocation has been disproved by the vocational 
histories of many persons who have succeeded equally well in 
several vocations. Knowiedge of growth of interests and per¬ 
sonality development furnishes supporting data to confirm this 
principle of versatility, and the changing nature of occupations 
emphasizes its growth. Despite this versatility, however, the" 
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imlivifliuil shtmld imt (iiifc Imt -hfiuld niuko lulimiid ptr- 

pdniij^T [mi ,i t\pt' »>[’\v<iik in avIik h lie i nn riin!ii[)ntf‘ Ids best 
srr\i(7's and dt iur nuixinuun s.Ui.sfaclinn. 

Aher inv(’stiij;atinp! -cvniMl (U’l’ujKilinns that appeal to him, the 
pupil (.in inorc intciliirenllv plan his trainintt and study lor his 
('lii)sf'n work. His ch.uu r.s fiir a iftntinuinit inteiesl and pride 
and innteutnieiu in his lifework will he ftri'iiter if he hascs his 
ehoii e on a ( areful study of’the eonditions of work, requirements, 
and rewards ol‘several of the oeeiipalinns of t;rcatest interest to 
him. Kniovmeni of work and s.uisf.ution in worthv work well 
done will moo' liki'ly result if the pupil .selects a held ol' work, 
prejt.ires for it. and aiqvnn's eoinpetencv. ()e< upatiotuil ehoii e 
should not he marie without an unileistandin,q of .ill the demands, 
an ahidimt interr'st. a revrl.itioii of an oiqiortunity fir .ser\ice, 
and a souiul totivielion reitardini' personal litiiess. 

l ire expeiienie y.lined from ni.ikiiii; an intensive study of an 
o< ( npation e,ivos pupils a m.istery of ti'chnirpies to he used in 
irivcstigatini; occupafions at a later date and ai ipiaints them with 
snurci's of lelialih' and up-to-date inform.ition. 

A (let idl'd \ahu’ of writinit out this intensive investigation of 
an 01 ( upalion is the iiecewity f-tr mental aetivity in thinking over 
and sunnn.iti/ing the infirmation obtained by means of the career 
(ouference, nioiioii [hi ture, radio hroadeast, wide reading, oh- 
servatioji, disiU'>sion, and interview. (Ure must be taken that 
the newer tools of learning are not allowed to become .snh.stiUites 
for eerchration. The lompaiison, refleetion, summarization, 
drawing eoiidu.sions, fuinulating a tentatiic plan, and setting 
a provisional goal serve to climax the entire program of im¬ 
parting 01 enpational iiifinnation. .Selecting an oi cupatioiud 
field that ajqieals and putting down on paper the results of the 
stutly are of supnmie iniportame in jil.inuing a career, just as 
in a laboratory eourse in physii.s or chemistry, performing the 
experiment is followed by writing out the liudings. 

’I'heii, too, the .irt of re.iding and the teelmicpie of research 
are primary instruments of all learning, of being given informa¬ 
tion and linding it out for oneself. The value of education is not 
so much learning as the technique of learning, the art of edu¬ 
cating oneself through all the media the environment affords. 
Institution.s educate only if they enable one to continue learning 
after school days cud. Consequently, reading, research, and 
knowing where to find authentic information must be among the 
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])Tini.iry (ihjcctivcs in givinsr pupils mastci'y of techniques to be 
used in invcstigiiting specific occupiitions. 

ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 

I. Name ten nrcupalions about which you would like more in¬ 
formation Name four whicli you would consider for further study. 
Srlert one for an intensive investigation, following one of the outlines 
.suggested on pages aay-uay. 

j. On your second choice of a vocation, write an imaginary bi¬ 
ography of your life liorn the age of ftmrtceii to forty, describing the 
.suit es.sive .steps you took in preparing for, entering, and progressin.g 
in your t hosen field. 

;p Mimtion live occup.ilions in which the recvaids are chiefly social; 
live in which they are chiefly intellectual; live that give opportunity 
to render immediate service to other individuals. 

4. Mark Twain once made the .assertion that he never did a day’s 
work in liis life. Dr. William Mayo di.splayed in his office the inscrip¬ 
tion, “'f'her<‘'.s no fun like work ” Explain. 

5. What aie some ol the procedures you might follow in developing 
an intere.st in the occupation you have tentatively chosen. 

fi. Make a chart showing the most desirable steps to take in pre¬ 
paring for the occupation you are considering; show the general 
education and the special training necess.ary. 

7. Desciibe the steps you might take ten years hence if you find 
that the occupation you have chosen is not suitable and you wish to 
make a tliange or readjustment. 

8. Pirliminaiy to writing a repoit of an occupation of interest to 
you, prepare a scrapbook with newsp.aper clijipings, sketches, pictures, 
and descriptive captions. Organize your information according to one 
of these plans; (1) the various steps of the vocational ladder progress¬ 
ing from the beginning to more advanced positions, or (2) the voca¬ 
tional hexagon with collected information grouped into six divisions — 
merital, physie.al, social, economic, and physiological requirements, 
(ondilions of work, and rewaids. 

g. .Select thiee fields of work in which you feel you c.an contribute 
your best services and derive tlic maximum amount of satisfaction. 
For each of these, conduct some form of research and report an in¬ 
teresting eoiidusion to your class. Typewrite these conclusions in at¬ 
tractive form for addition to the pamphlet and clipping file. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

§1. Billings, Mildred Lincoln. Group Alethods of Sluefying Occupa¬ 
tions. International Textbook Co., 1941. 
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Informing Pupils About Clourses, Colleges, 
and Schcjols For Further Training 

O NE of the duties of tlic teacher of business subjects is to ad¬ 
vise students regarding their program of studies. This is an 
important responsibility, because the clioice of a vocation 
will depend, in considerable measuie, ujion the courses elected 
Iftr study, as tlicy are part of the training necessary to reach one’s 
goal. Fuithermorc, the co\irses chosen very often point the, way 
to activities, vocational and avocational, which will be satisfying 
and desired by those gifted for sueeessliil achievement. A pupil 
who elects stenography, who excels in the classroom, and engages 
in satisfying tryout experiences is likely to become a stenographer 
rather than a statistician, nurse, nr chemist. 

Since preparation for an occupation involves decisions in the 
choice of studies, choice of curricula, and the choice of colleges 
and schools for further training, pupils obviously are entitled to 
reieive; (x) information about high school inurses; (e) informa¬ 
tion about colleges and schools for further training; (3) informa¬ 
tion about eorrespondeuce and extension courses. 


I. INFORMATION ABOUT HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 

Students often fail to sec the relationship that exists between 
the courses offered in school and the careers they' will follow. 
Mildred Lincoln Billings reports that when a survey was made 
in a commercial high school to determine the vocational choices, 
it was found, to everyone's surprise, that few of the pupils could 
name the occupations for whitli their courses were preparing 
them.* 

Furtlier evidence of the lack of thought regarding the .selec¬ 
tion of high school courses was brought to light by The Regents’ 
Inquiry: "]' 


* BUlin^s, Mildred Lincoln. Group Methods oR Studying Occupations^ p. Q35. 
Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co. 194.1. 

t Spaulding, Francis T. High School and Life. The Regents' Inquiry, pp. 38, 168, 
iGg. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1938 
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Ilitrh SI luHil |ni])i!s tnul tn clfi ( Milijct ts whirli. in thf jiulfrinrntti 
(if's(lini)l dlfiuns. jic Ir.ist ItkrK In \icltl v.iliiahlr rdui alion.il iclums, 
a!i(l !in( til tak*' till' snhji'i (s wliii li aic liki’ly tn hr most liuittul , . . 
'llu' I'lini .ition.il plans oi main boss and gnls just out nt hiuh si honl 
ate sti ikinij;l\ tmiralistii , I'vru i( not wholly iiu apahlr ot iiilhlnirnt . , . 
Mote than half of the pupils choose their eotit.sea without havin;^ le- 
( rived deliiutp adviir lioin anvonr. 


Rdatiomhip of High School Subjects to JWatintis 

d’hr voi'atiniial avetiues Iradinu; frcnn tht' various srlinol siib- 
jn ts can licst bf' explored at a time of the year when pupils are 
asked to selei t (lieii toui.ses for the lidlowiiu; year. This project 
(an lie inarle the means of briii!fint» pupils to reali/e the wide 
raiit^e rif possible vocations atid ,i;iviii!a them an inkliny of the 
bearing v\hi( h tlieir studies may have on their fntnn' work. 

Th.it ptipiis may learn the educational rccjuirements for the 
voeations of intert'st to them and adequately plan their couruses 
of study, several plans have been devised involvini^ the use 
of: 

(A) Clluirts 
(Ht Booklets 
(Cl) Clollctfc bulletins 
(1)) Postei.s 

[El Talks by iiistruetons 

(j-E Charts. Tlie faculty of Clbamjiaign, Illinoi.s, Senior Hitfli 
School has prepared a series of illustrated charts designed to 
piesent the educational and tultural vahies of twenty-five .sub¬ 
jects as well as their relation to modern vocations. They aic 
pnhlished in booklet form at a cost of one dollar, 'Ehe.se are 
useful for bulletin board disjilay; they arc also avtulable in slide 
f( tnn. 

Another exaiiqile of a Imlleliii boartl chart which would sug¬ 
gest a heginuing for a class projei t i.s the double-page Tom Course 
and Tout Canei in Vocational Ttends. September 1941, containing 
higli school subjects and examples of the occupations to which 
they may lead. 

Following is a simple chart giving vocational opportunities 
in business, which may be elaborated and extended for use in a 
clus.sroom. 













VOCATIONAL AVENUES LEADING FROM IIUSINESS SUHJECTS 


Skno_e^mphy 

t:i\il Service woiker 
(Idiiveiuioii reporter 
CloUi't lepoiter 
I^liphniie operator 
Dictaphone operator 
L(‘ctiire repniTer 
Ne\\s lejiorter 
Se<'reiary 

IVI^onal secretary 
Private secretary 
Social secretary 
Stenonr.iplier 

Aviation stenoi^raphcr 

Clheinical stenou;eaphcr 

Foreijpi-language stenographer 

Legal stenographer 

Medical and surgical stenographer 

Military stenographer 

Naval steiKigiaphcr 

Police stenographer 

Public stenographer 

Stenographer to the engineer 

I'echnical stenographer 

Office Machine Training 

Addressograph operator 
Alphabetic card-punch operator 
itookkeeping machine operator 
Cialculating machine operator 
Dictaphone operator 
Ldlphone operator 
Draphotype operator 
Horizontal sorting machine operator 
Mitneogngih operator 
Multigraph operator 
Multilith operator 
Numeric card-punch operator 
Photostat operator 
Stenotype operator 
Tabulating machine operator 
Teletype operator 


Merchandising 

Advertising agent 
Advertising copywriter 
Advertising layout expert 
Advertising manager 
Assistant buyer 
Buyer 

Department manager 
Purchasing agent 
Receiving-room clerk 
Retail manager 
Sales clerk 

Salesmen to eonsumcis 
Salesmen, except to consumers 
Shoppers 
Stockroom clerk 
Wholesale manager 

Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Accountant 

Audit clerk 

Auditor 

Banking 

Bookkeeper 

Budgetary expert 

Cashier 

Certified public accountant 
Checking clerk 
Comptroller 
Cost accountant 
Income tax expert 
Ledger clerk 

Occupational tax accountant 

Pay-roll clerk 

Social security accountant 

Statistician 

Time clerk 

Voucher clerk 

Typewriting 

(Most beginners enter the cleri¬ 
cal service in Government 
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‘.(’jvil (■ (4\i! .Si'i\iir 

rxainiii.Hii ms 1(11 ,lj»ll(T 

(11 lypist. M.iin liciK.il jki- 
.K.ilidiis in liiisUKs-. .lie ((jicii 
khIv f'l tyjii'^ts \'.liii (onlil 
(juiilily l(ji the posiiion- to 
uiiiili thrv iii;i\ lu* ])ro- 
inotcd.'i 
lUllini:; (If’ik 
lll.i'-siiu'.iii'in < Icik 

( OI IC.SJIr (IlllflU (' cli'i'k 

I’lhtoiiiil clcik 
Idle clerk 
lull (1 iii.ition (Ir-ik 
M.ul ( Ictk 


(lirlcr I'lci k 
Rare i Icik 
Rccciv ill" (lei'k 
Rci cjiriiinist 
Ret 01(1 clci k 
SliippiiiL; clerk 
St.ilistii al clei k 
SttK k clei k 
Siib'.ciiplioii clerk 
Su'ilt lilio.trd ojierator 
'releL*ra]rliic-ty ]rc\\iiti l' Opci a- 
lor 

'!'(leplioiie opeialor 

'I’laiiM 1 iliirin iriai liiiie operator 

'Ivpi'ii 

Vai itvpi^l 


’I’lie Stt‘plu‘11^ (idlle.'re k’ocalioiial (iriiilaiuc (iliait is ;i com¬ 
pilation of’the chities, cstitiiateil eariiim;s, and tici C'sais’ trainiiitt 
jiieierpiisites for each of the thirly-tuo voi at ions for whirh iht' 11 il- 
let^e is equipped to (lil’er tiainin^'. A retoinniended sdiethile of 
eomses whieli uill (jiialify the student foi employment is arranyn'd 
for four semesters, typevvritiiifj; heinir sintt>ested for seventeen kinds 
of work. 1 lie chart is piintecl on heavy ])aper, 'p5 Iry nu lies in 
.size, and in type laipre enough to be read easily wlu'ii mounted 
or placed on the bulletin board. 

Frankfort, Indiana, Hirrh School has developetl .i chart \chich 
.shows at a (pik'k glance the subjis'ts by gr.ides in e;uh of its ten 
cuiTicuIa. A column is devoted to e.ich tonr.se, ghin.g the cur¬ 
riculum adviser and a list of those ocrup.itions aiul professions 
for wliich this currictilum olleis iire-piepaiatioii. 

\U] BookU't'i. A booklet, /fete io Plan } oiir Ui^h Schonl Coin><i\ 
jutblished by the (hiidam e Dejuirtment of Samuel J. I'ilden High 
School, Hrooklyn, New York, < out.tins a sei tion on tht‘ Micatiniral 
imiilications of eighteen school subjects. Uudi'r the heading, 
“Some (li i'upatioiis pr Whir It an Ability or luteirst in MtUlie- 
matii.s M.iy Lead,” for example, tlilrly-sevi'ii occupations ate 
hrielly desciibed. 'Fins booklet :ilso gives retjuireiiunits for gradua¬ 
tion from the high school and the eutram e lequirernents of all 
the (ollcges in New Yuik City, It may lie .secured from the school 
for twenty-five cents. 

Another booklet, containing .similar information, is called The 
"Which" Book — A Guide to the Vncalioml RelationAiip of School Sub- 



jrih, (iisdibuted fur ten ( eTit-; ])y H'liai H'ritli \'ocaliaiial Service 

I’nirau, Wa^hiimlnii. n.CI. 

[!ir I Hillin's Mamnl ;nriiin])aii\iii£r flic ^"ocatinnal Survey 
lllank, “Sunevilly 'l l mi Futuie Voiatimi," * contains a list of 
vari^>^^ nei njiatioiis to vvhiih the study of certain .school .subjects 
niav lead. The elevi'u major t^l■ou}l^ of high school subjects arc 
huiguages, mathematics, m icucc, social science, health, drawing 
and ait. music, .igricultuie, home economics, commercial, in¬ 
dustrial and .shop. Dclinitions, describing the nature of the work 
peiformcd, follow the oi i upations. 

For example, some ol the occupations under commercial ,sub- 
jei t^, il combined with the rcl.ited school subjects and educational 
teiiulienients, would give the following information f: 

it,'I (,h//cgi Bnllilins. .'Xn example of a bulletin prepared to 
.i-.dst students in pi.inning their college careers is Guide to Elective 


.1 tij (Ui'l in ('lonwruiiil 

.SulijftI', Mdv i ind tn the 
luilhnt'ir'! Oi .1 updlion\ 

1 TRAINING KEQ,UIRrD 

Relaled 

Schonl 

Suhjerl\ 

pren¬ 

tice 

Col- 

lege 

Special 

U 'N r.\N r IlcMso at 1 minting ^ys(ems, 
]iit p.iii's hii.iHo.il st.iti'infMls, audits books .iiid 
(lot's oth( I :u i iiuiitiiig vs oik. 

I .iiiguage.s 
M.atli 

Com’l 



X 

Itir.LI.N(;.M.\GHI.\i: OPr.R.VrOR - Prepares 

stalcniftiU, bills, and invoices on .1 billing ma- 
(lime. 

Languages 

iM.'Ub 

Goin’l 


1 

X 

Ill IClKKhEPKR -- Keeps records of all business 
iKiiisiu tuiiis of a tinii, liaiiillcs payrolls, pre- 
p.vn's Mi'iiidilv sfateiiii'iits, and pieparcs bank 
(li'jw isits. 

Languages 

Matli 

Goin'l 

1 



lll.l t'.I.IvRK --Keeps i oinspoiKlciice, laids, 
iiivi'iics, iec(i]its, and other icioids systeinali- 
tallv aii.iiigtd 111 tile <.ibiiu'ts. 

Languages 

Math 

Goni’l 


1 

1 


Ki:V PUKt .H OPER.VICIR - Reiords ae- 
(iHintiijg .mil st.itistii .il d.it.ion tabnlatingi aids 
li> piiuiliiiig a senes oflioles in raids. 

Languages 

M.itli 

Ciiin’l 



X 

aMiMLosc'tn'i: opr.R.vroR —Tkucs nuis- 

ti.itivt' lU'uifs ami cliai^iaiiis cm .strutils used in 
duplicatitUT niachiues 

Languages 

Math 

Coni’l 

Art 





* Pub, by bciente Rrscareli Assotiales, Chicago, III, 

* U.uher, Otto R,. .incl Berkowitz, George J School Counes and Related Careers — 
.! \rcaluinat Sunejr Plan, pp, l).j-66; 74—O9; Chicago, Ill.: Science Research 
AsMiiiatCi 1941 . 
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(.’M/ryf? in dultural and Vocational Intacits. I’or scvcnty- 

riilht v(Ka(ioiud pn'-siliilitir.i, there are .sii^t;e'-tecl iKukgKimiil 
(uuiMN, cs,eiitial or espeiially relevant elective t onrscs, othei 
espet i.illy desirable rlet live unirses, t;raduate training recpuird, 
specific fields itC pos-.ibl<“ enipktyrnent, and sources oriiiroiiiiation 
or readings about the Held of interest. 'I’his guide was piepaied 
by the tiollege of Liberal Arts and Stienc es, College of llie City 
of New York. 

U’/iat Id Do in the World's Jinti', a bulletin of vocational in¬ 
formation foi limiter College students. New 'i'ork City, pie.sents 
the rcliu atioual reipurements of various vocations. Preparation 
for e.n li of ;.i;)0 vo< .itions or fields of einploynient for women is 
indicated under lourses of inslruetion at Hunter C!olleg<- which 
are considered essential for the vocation named. Also iiieluded 
are < onrsc-s of iusliuctiou which are eousidered desirable or helpful 
tliough not essential, advanced professional or technical tiaining 
rcfiuired, fields of employment or .sjxailic vocations, sources of 
infcirination eoucerning enlrv into the vocation, reference to eve- 
Jtiiig and extension courses, titles of civil service examinations, 
and bibliography of vocational literature. 'Phis was revised in 
ip.ji by the [’acuity Couneil Conunittec on Vocational Cuidance. 

[D) and Fhoiogmph. The vocational outlets of school 
subjects may be demonstrated by posters or photographs. For 
example, prints of the jiri/e-winning posters exhibited at the poster 
contest sponsored by the.’Women's Mathematics Club of Chicago 
and Vicinity, such as “M.itheniaticians the. IhuldeiK,” “Get 
Ahead with Mathematics,” or “Architectural Mathematic.s,” .sug¬ 
gest some vocational outlets of the .study of mathematics. (.Sec 
Illustrations 44 and .j'").) 

Each pupil in a class may be given material for ,1 poster and 
asked to design an original poster calling attention to the voca¬ 
tional outlets of one of his school subjea ts. Pupils may be given 
extra credit for using a tyjjewritcr to ereate the design and head¬ 
line. If a school or club p.tper is mimcogr.iphed, these designs 
may he rnimeoseoped and inserted in a series irf issues to aeeorn- 
pany brief artii les pertaining to the relationship between school 
course.s and careeis. 

[E] Talks by Instructors. If one day is designated “Courses 
and Related Careers” prior to the selection of the sclurol program, 
and each instructor points out the implications of his subject, 
surveys may not continue to report that “high school pupils tend 
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tn rIfH t >:ul)jrcts whirli . . . arc least likely to yield valuable 
( dm alii null returns." If attention is f^iven to this problem, there 
i, an opjxirtunity here, as well as in subject-matter fields, to “use 
ill all ionises as largely as possible methods that demand inde- 
pi'iideiit thought, involve the elementary principles of research, 
and [irovide intelligent and somewhat self-directed practice . . . 
in the a]i|)ropriatc desirable activities.” * 

Some suggestions may be obtained for these talks from the 
article, “Oeeiiiiational Information Through School Subjects,” in 
(hiupatinm, the Vocational Gutdance Magazine, March 1941. 

2. INFORMATION ABOUT COLI.EGES 

Till' school is concerned with helping the individual to plan 
wiirly his educational program and, conserpicntly, it should pro¬ 
vide infillmation about .schools for further training. After the 
investigation of the vocations of interest, the selection of schools 
liir advanced training needs careful study. Information about 
collegc.s is given by means of: 

(,\) College Day Conferences 
(11) CInllcge catalogs 

(Cl I Study of college entrance requirements 
(I)j Study of college scholanships and self-aid 
(Ki Books giving information about colleges 
(Fj Booklets giving information about colleges 
((ij Booklets giving information regarding vocational and evening 
.schools 
(H) Charts 
(I j Motion pictures 

A. College Day Conferences 

"Clollege day” conferences are frequently conducted to offer 
tire opportunity for pupils to meet representatives or students of 
the rollcges and discuss their plans. Such conferences are usually 
organized in one of three ways: representatives are sent from 
the colleges at a specified time of the year; college students are 
invited to talk to pupils during homeroom periods; or alumni of 
various colleges are invited to give addresses under the auspices 
of a university club or Parent Teachers Association. 

♦ Function VUI. Functions of Secondary Education, p. 216. Bulletin of the Dept. 
(rl .Secondary-School Principals, No. 64, January 1937. 
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Sim (' (niili-tfiti't'-i .ire licld Hu' tlir liriirlit ordii’ rntiir 

sihntd, tlir i (Miniu K i.il tlcp.trlini'nt cn-npci.iK', uiih nthri (mui- 
iniltf'ci and takns t ai <■ i if the ( unfspiindciu c ami tuiiiii imt'a|iljiui^. 

A flnn I'iptifin III' llirna '.[K'l'illi' schnol plaii^ will ilhwtiatc 
me'thnd-; whiili imi% ln' ad.ipti’tl tn loi al ni-rtls. 

(/) A Full Ihiv (.Dlli^i’t' I'tii/Jhiiiii' (,'tnuliitftil I'V « Stliihil. At 
Sfaihni(iut;h Sthnal. Sratl)<ii(>iif;h-t)ii-'riic-IhidMiii, Xcw Ymk, 
six annual pvc-cdllcttc miurci<‘m<-s have been spniiMtird b\ thr 
Girls’ (Hub. Tlir rlub iu\it(*s irprescntativcs liiiui tlir t(il!(*n(s 
wliirli its ttraduatC'i aic attntulinit and tlin>c wliiili llir pu-snil 
,stud<.'nls hujx' tn Stud('nt^ iioni m‘i!j;lditMiiii; scfMii(kit\ 

sibudb, both pri\;Uf‘ and public, arc invited tn attcurl. In Kjpj. 
twenty-line t oilettes ueie represented at the i oiil'erem e bv llieir 
dir ('(tots of admissions, presidents, oi de.uis orwouirn. 

'I’he jiroitratu is aiiainted to i^ive a.s lum li inloniiation about 
eolleaes as |>ossible. '1 here is a ftr-neral assembly talk in the 
nionuu,u:. li‘llowed by a t onrerenee jieriod at w huh time the i ob 
le,ne representatives are assiifiied to sejrarate tiassiooms. Over 
the door of each classroom a sittri is placed yic iutr the lutnic of 
the culletfe, the college repte'-entative, and his oirRi,d title. A 
chart of the classrooms ^ivinif the conference room loiatioii of 
each representative is minico,i>raph<'d and distiibutccl. Pupils 
have a two-hour period to ^o from room to room and a,sk eptes- 
tions. They naturally .spend the iinijor part of the time in the 
rooms of the institutions that make the struntiest appe.d to them, 
but they are urp;ed to visit other rooms to make tlie most of the 
unusual opportunity that is oUVred to ineicase their knowlcdtfe 
of college reiprirements and evtr’rieulu. A representative of the 
CkiUeste Kutnmef' Examination Board is also availtdile liir eon- 
sultation duriuit this jieriod. 

At the lum lieoir, a eollcge visitor IS seated at each ol the 
small tables, with two or more student hostesses arid some visiting 
stmh'tits from the iieikrhboritiif schools. 

The afternoon address is liillowed hv a eoid'erein e perioil set 
aside lor parents, who have marry ciuesiious of a dilfeient nature 
from those asked by pupils. 

A special feature is planned each year to enliven the pio^ram. 
One year the drama classes prochtee a play; another year the 
school riding eluh .stages a horse show. The school exhibition 
is held eoneurreutly with the conference. The oppoi’tuiiity to 
sec the work of the departments of the .school is of interest to 
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I'lifnl', |i.nrills, anti uillt'”*' <lcl<*,t;at(‘s. I’his and the garden tea 
uliii li < lint hides the jiioLtiatn serve tlie dual purpose, of imparting 
the nti t 'saiy inUnnMlion .ihout eolleges and afFording an oppor- 
tniiits tilt aKinaintaiu ('shij) on a Friendly and iiiFonnal basis. 

I "(.nlh'^r D(i}" Idlks in the Hnmewoms. In Wh’st Bend, Wis- 
(oii'iii, an annual “Ciollege D.iy" program has been conducted 
in the student gioups For the past ten years. A list of the gradu- 
ati s attending colleges Avith the names oFthc schools is published 
in the sihool paper. It is then suggested that each group may 
like to iinitt' two oF these college students to talk to them the 
Aseik beFoie Cllnistuias when tlic high .school is in session but 
wlicn most univei-iitirs aie closed Foi the holidays. To avoid 
duplication oF invitations, c.ieh group is asked to report to the 
lac lilts < hairmau the names oFalumni selected; the lirst group in¬ 
die ating pteleienee f'oi any individual speaker is permitted to 
wiilc' thc‘ letter asking him to partiiipatc in the conlerence. 

'1 he gioups cil'ten iiummatc several speakers and vote by ballot. 
They weigh the tojiks aliimt which they would like talks to be 
nuule; colh'ge life, college study, entrance requirements, marks, 
Ftateinities. dormitories, pleasant and unpleasant features, etc. 
'I lie student oHicets suggest these topics in their letters. On the 
(lay oF the c oiilen-nce, the student chairmen meet the speakers, 
take them to the oilicc where they have a brief reunion with 
former schoolinates, escort them to the classrooms, and introduce 
them to their gioups. The alumni give valuable advice on study 
habits, .scholarshij), eaining e.xpeiises in college, and general in¬ 
ti irnuition which they wish they had received before going to 
college. Their enthusiasm often creates interest in further edu¬ 
cation. As they give their talks serious consideration and discuss 
tli(‘ inattcr with college friends and teachens, the alumni, too, 
sc'cm to jirolit from the exjiericm e of inventorying college assets 
and liabilities, and evaluating high school preparation. 

I'cillowiiig the t.ilks to the homeroom groups, the college stu¬ 
dents at<“ assembled on the auditorium stage for a round-table 
discussion, with ([uestious Ironi the high school audience. Some 
cef the topics suggested are “Flow make the most of high school?” 
“How can one in high school best prepare for college?” “How 
earn expenses at college?” “How is college different from high 
school?'’ “Do peojile in college like it?” “What advice do you 
wish you had received?” “What are the advantages of small or 
large schools?” “Wiiat is attitude of students toward other stu- 
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drut^ workiiijf to ('.irn llicir cxponscs?” and “What 'would \ou 
d() diit'croiuly d you again in high schrjttl.-’" many a'< 
forty rnllcgc students inue parluipaled in a stimulating dfeus- 
sion, expressing various points of view. 'I'lie interest of the an- 
dienee is enhanced if ([uestions are asked by pupils, but the 
moderator may select frenn qmsstions submitted in aclvaiu e the 
first three topics to be disrussed. By that method pertinent (pies- 
tions are answered before the general queries. 

I'or lire thiid part of the eoufereneo, students go to the class¬ 
rooms, labeled by colleges, so that the high seliool pupils mav 
cireuUue and get s])ecifie information about speeifie ecdleges. The 
enlleges frequently furnish the representatives with bulletins and 
other information, taking this op[)(»rtimity t<i pnnuotrr theii public 
relations program. For the final part of the program, iiitlividual 
cunfertniccs are arranged. 

lire pupils ask (picstions of the speakers at the end of the 
period and discuss the answers with one another firr days after¬ 
ward. (Jiven as it is, in a helpful and friendly spirit, by trdh'go 
.students whom they have selected, on the subjer ts of their ehoii e, 
the, infrrrmation makes more of a lasting imjtression and is re¬ 
ceived with more enthusiasm than the same ('xplanation given 
by faculty membeis. Rousseau .spoke truly when he said, "It 
is in prcacliing to them tlie.se .solid virtues, that we wear away 
their young years in drearinc-ss.” * 

Pupils feel that they are getting up-to-the-minute facts and 
information from friends who are giving them sincere and re¬ 
liable opiniorrs. A new conc ept of the importance of college edu¬ 
cation, a new estimate of the importance of gotjd preparation 
for college, stimulation to continue education, general informa¬ 
tion, individual aid in choosing a college, reports of colleges not 
previously heard of, and how to find data in college eatalogs ate 
among the ])oints cited by the pupils as worth while. 

At the end of the cniifercncc, a group picture is taken of all 
of the speakers and .student chairmen and is sent to the speakers 
with the letters of appreciation. 

The alumni consider it an enjoyable reunion and homecoming. 
As the years pass, those who listen to these talks come to be the 
speakers and remember the pupil viewpoints. Thus service im- 


* Rouiteuui Smtle m 'Treatise tm Education. jVbridgfd and tr-anslatcil by William 
Payne. Page 67 Internaiiuii.d Education .Senes. D. .‘\ppleton S; Co., 
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pjnvc' ill quality (virh year, (lollepe stiuleuts know that they 
iiavc hrrii \(itecl upon iind elei ted liy a liigh school group to 
gi\(’ this inloimation. Hence tliey feel they must measure up to 
tills lesponsihility. Both faculty and high school pupils report 
that tlie (olleite afteruonu is pleasant, inslruelive, and profitable, 
fills plan has the added advantage ofutilixing former graduates 
without burdening tite colleges to send representatives. 

Day'^ P)(mtam Conducted by College Wometis Club. 
The Mihvankec, Wisconsin, Branch of the American Association 
of Ihiiver.sity ^Vomen has developed a Clollegc Day program based 
upon and accompanied by study of college guidance. The Re¬ 
cent CJraduate ffiotip participates in the pirogram. The work 
fill the year culminates in a Clollege Day ijrogram held at the 
Sliorewood High .Si hool in April to which all high school juniors 
.md seniois and their pat ents fiom the city and suburbs are invited. 
Rcpieseiit.itives from the selected group of colleges arc present; 
tlu'M' are alumnae, acci mipanied fretiuently by members of the col¬ 
lege stalh. Indivithial <. oiiferences arc arranged between these rep- 
1 eientative.s and interested students. There is also a program, with 
well-selected sjXMkcrs to talk to the entire group. Collegiate 
niuvics are often added. 

Some time before College Day, the club sends a ciucstionnaire 
to all ctillegcs in the selected group. The information received 
in reply is summarized, mimeographed, and distributed to the 
•.tudeuts and their parents for perusal and study. The question¬ 
naire is designed to bring out facts, otherwise unavailable, that 
are frequently of importance to one who is selecting a college, 
liir instance, some of the cpicstions arc: Will you name several 
departments (not more than three) for which your college is 
p.irticul.'U’ly outstanding? Will you name the departments in 
wliiih you feel there will be particularly good biisiiress or pro¬ 
fessional opirortuiiity for your graduates of tomorrow? What is 
ilie pniporliun of Ph.D.’s on your faeulty? Wliat personal guid¬ 
ance m .studies and personal adjustment is given to freshmen? 
What is the student load per teacher? What courses arc reejuired 
in the fieshman year? 

B. Use of College Catalogs 

To secure college catalogs and .stimulate pupils to use them, 
a common procedure is to have each member of a class send for 
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ow fir nifire, rcpnil (in them to the i^rrmp. nncl an .mire iliciii in 
alpliabctii al fiidcr on .i (l.nM’oojn n-fcirnic shi'lli 

'riimn^li Uh' nu’diuni nf ^mdyiii.^ c ollcf^cs, soinn rla'"rs writr 
Inisinfss letters, toiuinit iiitervlevv-i, write '^tiun e themes, present 
oral reports, aird paitieipate iti junel diMUssiiriis. Each pupil 
seki ts a (liileieut '■ehool t;ivinir advanced trainintt, writes ii>r 
catalofTs, interviews a graduate and, if pnssihlf. talks to ait undcr- 
ijraduate of that school. He then jucsents a sliort oral talk to 
share the infoirnatirin about “his” college. At the com Irision 
sever'.'il jreriods lire ilevoted to panel dis( ussions of questions which 
are snitgested l)y jniiiils. The following irse of college catalogs 
serves to illustrate this praetirru 


Or.\u Encuisii in Vocational GifinANcr: * 

... At the end of ten d.iys the stndenis will he naidy to report. 
The lesult.s are ani.t/ing. In el.isses ol nonaeadetnically itrellned 
students, whnsi' oral “talks” aie itsttally .something to lie endrrred, 
everyone i.s ready to lisuar to talks wdrii h are jirepared and piesentetl 
with liveliness and inleiest. .Sliulents are usually pnfeetly willing to 
diseus.s tlif'ii own plans and to point out reasons why they are interested 
in the schools they have chosen for study, d'hey tell of experienres (jf 
relative.s and friends, /Vt the end of each talk there will he ciuestlnns 
and tliscussion, Sntne of the questions will prove b.itlling to everyone, 
iiu hiding the teacher, and will call for fuithei investigation . . . 

High-sehonl students want f.iets Vague generalities and good 
advice make no inipie.ssion on their restless minds . , . No teacher 
need woiiy about the quality of oral English llial will he done by any 
ela.ss so long as the subjei t is vit.d to the inteiests of the el.iss. Why 
don’t we give the students inoie such praitical inforination? Why 
don't we doAvliat we can to guide them m these important decisinn.s? 


C. Informalioii nhout ('allege Entrance Requirements 

I'lie ehnh <“ tif a lifework involves selecting the right kind of 
advanced educational tiairiing, and that entails selecting the sub¬ 
jects I’equirecl for entrance into those institutions. Even though 
a large pruportiun of the pupils may not attend institutions of 
higher learning, it is not amiss to give them information about 


* Ni!t-s, ( )livt* S , anil .Sslvcster, Harcild D. “Oral Engliih in Vocational Guid- 
anie." The L.nqh'.h Joiiiml. Dei ember 11140. 
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tlirni. (t itiulitidns, adflilioiial scholarships, and student 
aid ni.iy make it pitssiblt, for them to secure higher education 
at a fuluie date. 

Pujtils may become familiar witli the entrance requirements 
for the colleges if they comjiilc a list of the current reejuirements 
for the institutions which many of the graduates have attended. 
If a class arrange^ for publication in a .school paper the admis¬ 
sion requirements of some of the schooLs, familiarity with the 
college catalctgs and bulletins which give this information will be 
increased. 

Tlie booklet, Infmmatmi on the Enbance and Scholatsjiip Require- 
rrif'nts of Twilvr Colkf’e and I'mretulifs Paiiicipating in the OUR 
7 IMES Sr/itdai dii/i Pmjrct for i()fT it) mimeographed by Anieri- 
I an Education Press, Inc., oilers suggestions for a method of com¬ 
piling these data. Using the plan presented, each pupil might 
tvpewritc the information coneermng one or two colleges, for a 
class compilation. 

Tire admission requirements of 67.J. colleges and universities 
are arranged in table form for ca.sy comparison in the fifteen-cent 
Handbiwk of College Entrance Requirements jmblishcd by the U.S. 
Qflicc of Education. 

To give all of the students some information about the col¬ 
lege entrance ref|uiremcut.s, many schools mimeograph data re¬ 
lating to their state universities and other institutions which many 
of their graduates attend. A student committee in West Bend, 
Wisconsin, prepared the following introduction to precede the data 
in a mimeographed school paper: 


C01.LEOE Entrance Requirements 

The following information may he of assistance to you in selecting 
your course of study in high school. If you do not know before gradua¬ 
tion, for example, that thiee units of mathematics are required to enter 
the College of Engineering at tlic University of Wisconsin or that five 
credits iu two languages are required to enter some colleges, you may 
iiut he qualified to enter the school you will wish to attend. 

In addition to examinations and school credits, many colleges re¬ 
quite character references. Some send a questionnaire about each 
applicant to the head of his high school, asking his judgment of the 
student’s ability, interests, dependability, character, and general fitness 
for college life. Many colleges ask for evidence of physical fitness to 
do college work, as well. 
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Cornell University, for example, asks the principal to rate the 
applicant’s intellectual interest, mental alertness, industry, initiative, 
moral influence, sense of honor, leadership, dependability, co-operative- 
ness, physical vigor, emotional stability, personal appearance, and 
maturity. 

The entrance requirements given below are taken from the current 
catalogs. These are subject to change; if you are interested, refer to 
each year’s bulletins until you enter college These will give a general 
impression. Even if you do not think you will attend college, you 
may be interested in seeing what courses the colleges consider most 
valuable in preparing students for college work. 

Pupils may be urged to plan their courses of study to include 
the subjects recommended for admission to schools they may wish 
to enter. College catalogs and bulletins usually are placed on 
special shelves near vocational reading alcoves. 


D. Giving Information about Scholarships 

General information can be found in many of the “so-you’re- 
going-to-college” books, such as the following 1940 publication 
of the U S. Office of Education, Working Tour Way Through College, 
And Other Means of Pwvidingfor College Expenses by Walter J. Green- 
leaf. It answers many questions regarding the possibility of financ¬ 
ing a college course. There is hardly a campus in the country 
that does not report from 25 to 100 per cent of its students work¬ 
ing for part or all of their support, the teachers colleges reporting 
58%, The University of California students earned during one 
term a total of 55939,600; Syracuse University, 35700,229; and 
the University of Cincinnati, 55664,000. The 'booklet is well 
organized and is a valuable source book of significant data. 

A mimeographed bulletin stating the requirements for scholar¬ 
ships in several colleges may be prepared by a class for distribu¬ 
tion to homeroom groups for discussion. In addition to giving 
information about available scholarships and the requirements 
for earning them, this introduces into the group discussions the 
topics of character traits, academic scholarship, personality, and 
achievement in extracurricular activities. 

Each member of the class may secure the current announce¬ 
ment of scholarship requirements of one institution; the mimeo¬ 
graphed bulletin may be introduced with an announcement such 
as the following: 
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A college education is made possible to many thousands of students 
in the United States through the medium of scholarships. Many 
schools, alumni, patriotic societies, women’s clubs, service clubs, in¬ 
dustrial organizations, churches, and individuals have given large 
sums of money to provide opportunities for higher education. A list 
of the scholarships and the fellowships available at the institutions of 
higher learning in the United States for a single year now totals 
76,000 and represents a money value of more than $12,000,000. An 
average of 1500 scholarships in each state has been awarded, over 
600 scholarships given to undergraduate college students. If 600 under¬ 
graduates earn scholarships, why not you? 

To get a scholarship, you must apply for it. 

To apply for a scholarship, you must know where to apply. 

To receive a scholarship, you must meet the requirements. 

This bulletin is prepared to give you an example of the information 
regarding them and their requirements, so you can prepare to meet 
the conditions, if you wish. There are hundreds of applicants for each 
scholarship. Prospective applicants may be interested in knowing 
what requirements they may ordinarily be expected to meet in order 
to obtain a scholarship or a fellowship. 

Scholarships and Fellowships Available in the U.S. Colleges and Uni¬ 
versities published by the U.S. Dept, of Interior in 1932 named these 
conditions prescribed for award of scholarships: 

Scholarship and competitive examinations 11,844 scholarships 


Financial need of scholarship 9 ) 37 ® 

Character, leadership, and promise 4^7B9 

Good health 788 

Participation in student activities 788 


Although the Rhodes Scholarships are at present discon¬ 
tinued, they have long served as a model for presentation of other 
awards. The qualities which Mr. Rhodes specified in his will 
as forming the basis of selection of the 32 annual United States 
scholarships were: 

(1) Literary and scholastic ability and attainments. 

(2) Qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy, 
kindliness, unselfishness, and fellowship. 

(3) Exhibition of moral force of character and of instincts to lead 
and to take an interest in his schoolmates. 

(4) Physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports or in other 
ways. 

The Harvard College National Scholarships have been estab¬ 
lished to enable young men of outstanding ability and promise 
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to attend Harvard, no matter wKat their financial circumstances 
may be. Twenty-one national scholarships of approximately one 
thousand dollars each are awarded by the Committee on Scholar¬ 
ships in Harvard College on the basis of the applicant’s academic 
record in school; his scores on the Scholarship Examinations; 
the recommendations concerning his strength of character and 
intellectual distinction; and his extracurricular activities both in 
and outside of school. The committee also considers other in¬ 
formation indicative of the candidate’s general promise and po¬ 
tentialities. 

The Yale University Regional Scholarships of $850 are 
awarded annually to at least one student from each of six districts 
throughout the United States. The awards are made on the 
basis of scholastic ability, intellectual promise, sound character, 
qualities of leadership, good health, and evidence of all-round 
development. An applicant’s financial need is also considered in 
the award of these scholarships, but the most important determin¬ 
ing factors are intellectual ability and promise. The scholarship 
qualifying examinations, required of all applicants for Uni¬ 
versity aid, are conducted by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and consist of a scholastic aptitude test and a scholastic 
achievement test. 

The University of Chicago Scholarships include honor en¬ 
trance scholarships awarded to students of high scholastic stand¬ 
ing who also have received recognition for participation and 
leadership in a variety of high school activities. Evidence of 
leadership in high school includes achievement in such student 
activities as dramatics, publications, athletics, and service in class 
offices or other positions of honor. 

The article, “I Doff My Green Gap to Rotary,” by Gregory 
Hill in The Rotarian, August 1938, suggests some ways in which 
a teacher may have an influence in securing scholarship aid for 
worthy pupils. 


E. Books Giving Information about Colleges 

Students who expect to enter vocations that require further 
educational training need to select their colleges and plan their 
college worh best to prepare themselves for their future careers. 
Student horizons are widened by reports on some of the methods 
of earning expenses in college, winning scholarships, etc. Dis- 
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cussions and book reports on these recent books will introduce 
much valuable information on preparation for college. 

(1) Two basic reference books which are indispensable for 
counselors in advising boys and girls in the choice of a college 
have been published by the American Council on Education: 
[14] American Universities and Colleges and the companion volume, 
[6] American Junior Colleges. The fourth edition of the former in¬ 
cludes a general sketch of education at all levels in the United 
States and specific information concerning the 727 accredited 
colleges and universities. The information in each case has been 
furnished by a responsible officer of the institution. American 
Junior Colleges contains authoritative descriptions of 494 junior 
colleges and discussions concerning the types, development, and 
accreditation of junior colleges. The Council plans to publish 
successive editions of both of these books at four-year intervals. 

Several less statistical books giving information about colleges 
have been written which have more popular appeal to young 
people. 

(2) So Ton're Going to College [13] gives specific information 
and advice on the cost of a college education, selecting a college, 
working one’s way through college, obtaining loans and scholar¬ 
ships. Interesting and unique kinds of part-time work are listed 
in a spirit of “If they did it, why can’t I?” Definite stimulation 
to efforts to secure a higher education by those able and willing 
to work and study is given in an informal, easy-to-read, and con¬ 
versational style. It is addressed to young people who want to 
have some responsibility for securing their education. Informa¬ 
tive data are also listed for the 289 member and accredited in¬ 
stitutions of the Association of American Universities and for 606 
other schools — enrollment, tuition, typical expenses, endowment 
per student, size of library, proportion of students who work, 
presence or absence of a Phi Beta Kappa chapter, number of 
graduates in Who’s Who in America, number and kinds of scholar¬ 
ships available, amount of scholarship in terms of money, amount 
of money available for loans to students, NYA assistance, and 
other significant facts and outstanding features. 

(3) Whereas So You’re Going to College is addressed to the stu¬ 
dent, [18] Choosing a College is written primarily for the parent. 
The author, John R. Tunis, describes in detail six typical insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning: a state university (Minnesota), a 
municipal university (Toledo), a large endowed university (Yale), 
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a small private college (Kenyon), the junior college (Stephens), 
and a denominational institution (Catholic University of Amer¬ 
ica). He instructs parents in what to look for when visiting a 
college and discusses scholarships, loan funds, part-time work, 
and expenses. Suggestions are given to the parents of children 
interested in trade, technical, and vocational schools. Informa¬ 
tion on costs at the four hundred leading colleges and universities 
in the United States have been prepared by the Market Research 
Corporation of America in co-operation with the institutions 
named. 

(4) How to Choose a Junior College [5] is a comprehensive, an¬ 
notated directory of more than two hundred private junior col¬ 
leges. Following a general discussion of what students should 
attend junior colleges, the opportunities for academic and non- 
academic students, the advantages of residence in the college, and 
the elements to be considered in choosing an institution, each 
junior college is sketched. Each description contains a brief 
statement regarding the history of the institution, with appro¬ 
priate information concerning its present offerings and aims, the 
geographic distribution of its student body, and the extent to 
which its former students have transferred to senior colleges and 
universities. Brief notes are given on the curricula, annual rates, 
enrollment, number of faculty members. 

For the college undergraduate and for the youth looking 
forward to college, numerous books offer orientation and informal 
advice. 

(5) How to Make Good in College [g] is a brightly written guide 
advising prospective college students how to achieve academic 
and social success on the campus. Some of the topics covered 
are how to Study, using the library, student etiquette, the col¬ 
lege man’s clothes, the college girl’s clothes, financial aids, sum¬ 
mer opportunities, and choosing a career. 

(6) She's Off to College: A Girl's Guide to College Life [i] gives 
practical information on such topics as choosing a college, arriv¬ 
ing at school, selecting courses, dressing for classes and parties, 
planning a schedule, joining clubs, making dates, and building 
friendships. The final chapters deal with preparation for a career, 
college vocational bureau, career forums, apprentice work while 
in college and during summer vacations. 

(7) Choose and Use Tour College [17] appends the 1940 ap¬ 
proved lists of the regional accrediting associations, [i i] The 
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Road Ahead and. [12] How to Use Your Mind offer sound advice on 
how to study. [3] College and Life helps students in solving prob¬ 
lems of self-appraisal and self-discovery and in achieving the goal 
of effective self-direction. A book aimed to help pupils develop 
efRcient techniques for taking examinations is How to Pass a 
Written Examination, (McGraw-Hill, 1943.) 

F. Booklets Giving Information about Colleges 

There are many booklets giving information of a general 
nature about schools of higher education. When forming deci¬ 
sions in the choice of studies, choice of curricula, and the choice 
of schools and colleges, pupils will be interested in some inspec¬ 
tion of these. 

May I Help You Choose Your College? is one distributed by the 
Midwest College Conference, Chicago, Illinois, giving informa¬ 
tion about the nine colleges in the association. 

Information for Prospective College Students, by C. E. Partch of 
Rutgers University, includes a chapter on the choice of a voca¬ 
tion and a check list for the study of occupations. 

Shall We Send Our Daughters to College? Why? How? Where?, by 
Mary Ellen Chase, is distributed by the Alumnae Committee of 
Seven Colleges representing Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Hol¬ 
yoke, Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

A book edited by Chas. M. Smith, director of guidance and 
placement in New York City schools, [16] After High School, What? 
covers fifty vocations, giving for each a discussion of vocational 
opportunities, the outlook for the high school graduate, new oc¬ 
cupational fields, and adaptability of basic skills to new occupa¬ 
tions. For each vocation there is a directory of colleges in New 
York State that offer training in that field. (Price 3 fi.oo; paper 
cover 50ji5.) 

The American Association of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C., distributes pamphlets which are of value 
to classes considering junior colleges. In quantities of twenty or 
more, the following pamphlets arc furnished at the following 
nominal prices: 

“Shall I Attend a Junior College'*” i cent each 

“What Does a Young Fellow Do Next?” i cent each 

“Why I Am Attending a Junior College” 3 cents each 

“Why I Am Enrolled in a Terminal Curriculum” 3 cents each 
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G. Booklets Giving Information Regarding Vocational and Evening 
Schools 

Attention also should be given to the public vocational schools 
of various types, including evening schools that are available to 
young people after leaving high school. When emphasizing the 
necessity of adequate training for the occupations, one of the 
important duties is to provide information regarding the oppor¬ 
tunities for such training afforded by the various educational 
institutions of the community. This information usually is com¬ 
piled each semester by local vocational school divisions. 

In addition to local and state directories of public vocational 
training facilities, directories of all schools, public and private, 
are sometimes available. For example, a philanthropic organiza¬ 
tion, Vocational Service for Juniors, compiles and publishes a 
Directory of Opportunities for Vocational Training in New Tork City, 
which is very useful for young people in that area and demon¬ 
strates the value of this service. The 1942 Dtrecioiy provides in¬ 
formation regarding the opportunities for training in 600 subjects 
afforded by the 400 various educational institutions of New York 
City that give some form of training intended as a preparation 
for a definite type of work. 

A 1940 handbook prepared by the Bureau of Guidance, New 
York State Education Department, entitled Special Educational 
Opportunities Offered in State-Supported Institutions Open to High School 
Graduates, furnishes information regarding the entrance require¬ 
ments and character of instruction in state-supported educational 
institutions. These comprise the state teachers colleges and 
normal schools and institutions offering instruction in forestry, 
seamanship, agriculture, technical occupations, homemaking, 
teacher training, industrial arts, veterinary medicine, ceramics, 
and pedagogy. 

Useful directories of schools offering training in special fields 
are published by the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut. 

H. Charts 

The American Association of Junior Colleges has prepared a 
wall chart, 24 X 28 inches in size, which shows in compact form 
the essentials of accreditation requirements in 1941 for 38 national, 
regional, and state junior colleges. It is priced at fifty cents. 
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1. Motion Pictures 

Motion pictures are available to acquaint prospective stu¬ 
dents with the aims and activities of specific colleges. One of 
these is Campus Frontiers, which may be borrowed from Antioch 
College. After introductory campus scenes, students are shown 
at work on some sixty jobs in three major areas: business, social 
science, and industry and research. Between each two groups 
of jobs, scenes on the campus show how the job experience in¬ 
vigorates classroom study. The film was made by a student at 
the college and is of interest to pupils who are selecting a college 
for further training. Other films are; 

Design for Education. Shows some of the experiences of a girl 
during four years at Sarah Lawrence College. 

Education for Tomorrow. Shows a boy’s life at a small co¬ 
educational college — Hobart College. 

Campus on the March. An OWI film showing wartime ac¬ 
tivities in typical colleges and universities. 

University and the War. Portrays the role of the university 
in the war, using Ohio State as an example. 


3. INFORMATION ABOUT CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

The interview study of the Regents’ Inquiry disclosed that 
high school pupils have little information regarding various oc¬ 
cupations, possibilities of advancement, opportunities for employ¬ 
ment, and training required. It also concluded that the extent 
to which these pupils turned to proprietary schools, some of them 
of questionable worth, is evidence of their inability to discriminate 
between acceptable and unacceptable educational agencies.* 

Consequently, instructors and counselors are redoubling fheir 
efforts to induce pupils to investigate private proprietary schools 
and correspondence courses before signing contracts. The recent 
growth of alleged “schools” making extravagant claims and prom¬ 
ises has led to the publication of several useful aids: 

A leaflet, Traps for the Unwary, is a discussion of “racket” 
trade and correspondence schools, published by the Counseling 
Service for Juniors, Westchester County Children’s Association, 


* Norton, Thomas L Education for Work; Report of the Regents’ Inguhy. PageiSg. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co ^ Inc , 1938. 
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White Plains, N.Y., available for a large stamped self-addressed 
envelope. This is a brief compilation of pointed facts and advice 
about racket schools which should be read diligently by young 
people and their parents. Methods of investigating the schools 
are suggested. A succinct compilation of advice and information 
on the same topic is distributed by B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, Washington, D.G. 

Advisers who arc frequently asked for advice about correspond¬ 
ence courses in the United States will find helpful the eight-page 
Guide to Correspondence Courses, published as a supplement 
to the National University Extension Bulletin. This is avail¬ 
able for five cents from the secretary, W. S. Bittner, Exten¬ 
sion Division, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. The guide 
lists correspondence courses issued by extension divisions of 44 
universities. It gives a list of subjects covered, indicating which 
universities give courses in each subject. Included is other useful 
information for people interested in correspondence courses. 

Educational projects such as the ones described in this chapter 
give pupils information concerning courses, schools, and higher 
institutions of learning which will prepare them for the vocations 
of their choice. The teacher of business subjects will center as¬ 
signments around typing extracts from the books and pamphlets, 
preparing and mimeographing summaries for distribution to other 
pupils, correspondence, and co-operation with all-school commit¬ 
tees. By using these methods of informing pupils about schools 
for further training, pupils will know where additional prepara¬ 
tion may be secured, what are the requirements for entrance into 
those schools, and what abilities are necessary for success in them. 
They will be informed during their high school years of the require¬ 
ments for securing scholarships and loan funds, so they can pre¬ 
pare to meet the conditions. The activities will reveal higher 
intellectual activities and make them desired by those gifted for 
successful achievement in them. 

The pupil should be encouraged to strive to secure the best 
possible preparation, whatever form of training is required, as it 
is the foundation on which his vocational achievement must rest. 
Some of the pupils studying business subjects will go on to college. 
In this case they should receive help in planning their college 
career. This will involve the study of college catalogs, the weigh¬ 
ing of advantages of one institution over another, and the plan- 
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ning of the secondary school program in such a way that it will 
satisfy the entrance requirements of the chosen institution. 

Pupils who do not expect to enter college may need help in 
selecting vocational or other schools offering further training on 
a commercial basis. They need help in choosing one which will 
give sound preparation and in steering away from the undesirable 
ones, many of whose advertisements glow with optimism. The 
suggestions presented in this chapter will furnish ammunition for 
such planning. And at the same time they unquestionably help 
to kindle educational ambition. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 

1. For the bulletin boards of the various classrooms, committees 
may prepare charts or lists showing the vocational possibilities of 
different school subjects. For example, one group may develop a 
chart captioned “Vocational Opportunities in Merchandising”; an¬ 
other, “Opportunities in Accountancy”; “Occupational Opportunities 
in Stenography”; “Vocational Outlets of Foreign Languages”; etc. 
Other studies of this kind may be examined and utilized. Pupils may 
revise, ask the co-operation of the teachers of various subjects, and 
investigate local occupational activities. 

2. From the list of colleges in Which College or So Tou're Going to 
College, select the ones to which you will write for catalogs. To pre¬ 
vent duplication, write the names of the colleges, alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged, on the sheet on the bulletin board, followed by your name. 
In your letter, explain that you wish the catalog for a classroom or 
school library shelf, so that representatives of the college will not call 
on you. When the bulletins are received, examine them in order to 
report to the class on some of the outstanding features, and check the 
bulletin board list in the “received” column. Prepare a condensed 
statement of the entrance requirements for the compilation to be 
published In the school paper. Arrange the catalog in alphabetical 
order on the shelf, removing the out-of-date one. 

3. Select a school in which you or your friends are interested. 
Secure an announcehaent of its scholarships. Prepare a brief statement 
of them. Your summary will become part of a compilation of informa¬ 
tion to be mimeographed and distributed to other students to bring 
to their attention the opportunities for assistance offered by means of 
scholarships. Place the scholarship posters or announcements on a 
well-arranged bulletin board display. 

4. Extend and enlarge the chart on pages 237-238 to show the voca¬ 
tional avenues leading from the business subjects offered in your school. 
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5- Plan a college day conference and invite graduates of your 
school who are now attending institutions of higher learning to talk 
to groups of pupils. 

6 . Plan some panel discussions on colleges and schools giving further 
training. Each pupil may select a different type of school, consult 
the books on colleges, examine the catalogs, interview someone who 
has attended that institution, and serve as the “expert” to give informa¬ 
tion a freshman-about-to-be should have and consider in choosing 
an institution offering further training 

7. Name five institutions of higher learning where you might secure 
special training for a vocation you are considering. Consult the cata¬ 
logs of these institutions and compute the cost, including transporta¬ 
tion, involved in attending each of these. 

8. Mention a school subject which you did not like at first but 
which you liked better as you learned more about it. 

g. Ask someone who has taken a course by correspondence to tell 
you how it has helped him. 
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BROADENING THE PUPIL’S 
UNDERSTANDING 


Discussions and class exercises may be planned which will ex¬ 
tend the pupil’s insight into the social utility and significance 
of various kinds of occupations, give a realization of the inter¬ 
relationships existing among occupations, and broaden his under¬ 
standing of working conditions. Education in a democracy should 
stress the contribution of the socially useful occupation to the 
common welfare. The dignity of craftsmanship, the history of the 
skilled trades, and their fundamental importance in civilization 
should be presented together with the opportunities available. 
The worker’s dependence on other laborers and the meaning of 
his work to other workers may reveal an opportunity for service. 

Conditions under which workers fail to give satisfactory service 
or fail to achieve satisfaction should be reported to pupils, as well 
as the conditions under which workers progress to the top of 
their occupational ladders. Pupils should know that personal 
pecuniary advantage is not the primary objective of learning and 
that employees who state their problems do not place earnings 
as their chief cause of dissatisfaction. 
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XVII 


Helping Pupils to Respect All Forms of Useful Work 

E very teacher of business subjects must be struck by the 
tendency of modern youth to choose high-sounding white- 
collar occupations and to look down on manual labor. Every 
teacher is obligated to do what he can to change this attitude 
and to inculcate in pupils a healthy respect for all sorts of useful 
work. Particularly is this true of the teacher of business subjects 
which are occupational in their very nature. 

Current writers about vocational guidance are striving to 
strip the stigma of meniality from the manual occupations. They 
do this by recognizing the contribution to society of manual 
work, by directing attention to workers who have risen to posts 
of leadership from humble beginnings, and by showing the inter¬ 
relationships existing among occupations. 

Contribution of Manual Work 

Two teachers of vocational subjects in San Antonio, Texas, 
who faced this difficulty endeavored to meet it by preparing a 
little book, They Also Serve f in which they presented in an attrac¬ 
tive manner a number of jobs ordinarily regarded as menial. 
They Also Serve contains stories of workers — excavators, garbage 
men, milkmen, elevator operators, charwomen — who are doing 
well the simple and necessary, if not particularly edifying work 
of the world, work without which our present mode of living 
could not be maintained. The jobs are well described, laborers 
possessing fine human qualities are admirably portrayed, and 
the whole is permeated with a profound respect for these useful 
workers. The book is written for pupils of low mental ability. 

Teachers of business subjects may prepare similar descriptions 
of clerical occupations. They may also call attention to the ad¬ 
vantages of skilled manual trades, such as little competition, favor¬ 
able earnings, and the possibility of advancement. Although the 
requisite for a satisfying life is work in which one can be happy 
and efficient, that work need not be of the “white collar” type. 

* Bishop, Mernll, and Allen, Arda Talbot. They Also Sewe. Austin, Texas: 
The Steck Company, 1938. 
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Many Labor Day editorials call attention to the importance 
of work well done. For example, Channing Pollock’s “The Most 
Important Job in the World” published the day before the 1940 
Labor Day includes these instances: 

All good work is important. And loyalty, and kindness, and small 
helpfulness are important, too. There used to be an elevator man at 
the Lambs’ Club, in New York, who went far out of his way to be 
pleasant and useful to its members.' When he died, not long ago, one 
of them told me, “Pat’s funeral was our biggest demonstration of re¬ 
spect since the passing of Victor Herbert.” 

There’s Charlie, the sodawater clerk who used to be at our corner, 
and who was so full of neighborly advice and eagerness to be every¬ 
body’s friend and handyman that we really mourned him when he 
moved away. My own personal list of important people would include 
him, and dozens of other friends who are farmers, butchers, bakers and 
candlestick makers. . . 

What it takes chiefly, perhaps, is interest and pride in your work. 
The fellow with a future isn’t often the one who scorns what he is 
doing at present. He’s the man who thinks his job is important, and 
so goes on to ever more important jobs. Years ago in a vaudeville 
theater in New York there were two lads, one at each side of the stage, 
who set up cards giving the names of performers. My wife needed an 
office boy, and she chose Benny because she said he set up his cards 
as though nothing else on earth mattered as much, That conviction 
he carried into his new post. Benny is now advertising manager of a 
metropolitan newspaper. The other lad — a middle-aged man now 
— may be still setting up cards. . . . 

It isn’t your job that counts, but what you do m your job.* 

William S. Knudsen, when president of General Motors Cor¬ 
poration, emphatically advised youth to get some work to do with 
their hands j ; 

If I were twenty-one I would be a mechanic I would try to get 
work in a machine shop. If that failed I would try for a job in a 
filling station, or as an apprentice to an electrician or a plumber, or 
as a clerk behind a counter, or as an errand boy. I would try to get 
some work to do with my hands . . . 

George Washington was for years a hard-working surveyor; 
Thomas Jefferson was a gifted designer of useful appliances; Benjamin 


* Copyright 1940 by the United Newspapers Magazine Corporation. (Used 
by permission.) 

t Knudsen, William S. “If I Were 21 ” The American Magazine, June 1939. 
(Used by permission ) 
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Franklin was a journeyman printer, an inventor, and the best electrician 
of his age; Abraham Lincoln split rails, kept a store, built and worked 
on flatboats. The fact that these men knew how to work with their 
hands undoubtedly contributed to their hard practical sense . . . 

What I am hitting at is the false tradition of gentility which pre¬ 
vents many a gifted youngster from following his natural bent. I want 
to tear down the idea that one honest job is more honorable than 
another. Honorable work is any work that you do well. 

A writer of an article, “Now I Work in a Factory,” in The 
Reader's Digest, June 1940, reports that he switched from a white- 
collar career to manual toil in an automobile accessories plant 
and has found the experience a tonic and a revelation. 

Courses which dignify manual work and give it parity with 
intellectual effort are mentioned in Learning the Ways of Demon acy.* 
Four examples of recognition and esteem attached to labor per¬ 
formed by students as service to school and community are re¬ 
ported in courses of study. Manual labor is accepted as an 
integral part of education, and manual skill is treated with the 
same respect as intellectual achievement. 

Attention may be called to such instances as the school janitor, 
whose personality, obliging and accommodating manner, con¬ 
stant helpfulness, and thorough and conscientious discharge of 
his duties had so endeared him to the students that on completion 
of twenty-five years of service the senior class dedicated the year¬ 
book to him at a testimonial ceremony, t 

In London a street sweeper who had become known through 
his simple dignity to some of the intellectually and socially elite 
of the Empire received felicitations every year on his birthday 
from many of the notables of England. 

Acquaintance with men and women in the unskilled fields 
may impress upon pupils that all work can be commendable if 
honestly done and if the worker brings to it a genuine interest 
in the world about him. Manual workers might be persuaded to 
include their hobbies in a community display of leisure-time in¬ 
terests. Their contentment and enthusiasm over their spare time 
achievements will serve to demonstrate their adjustment in the 
world of work. Some of the workers in monotonous jobs indulge 

* Educational Policies Commission Learning the Ways of Democracy, pp. 77-79. 
N.E A. and the American Association of School Administrators, Washington, D.G , 
1940, 

■f Becker, Hubert The Bend. West Bend, Wisconsin, High School, June 1938. 



in leisure pursuits and show unusual craftsmanship in wood carv¬ 
ing, boats made from toothpicks, model planes, etc. The interest 
shown in these leisure-time activities, or evidenced by an excel¬ 
lent piece of workmanship by people without much education 
or skill, who do the simple jobs, emphasizes the thought of Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes that “Every calling is great when greatly 
pursued.” * 

Rewards for Excellence in Manual Labor 

Along with the heroes of invention, politics, finance, and mili¬ 
tary tactics, society should honor the good builders, potters, 
weavers, and farmers. And educators can cite awards which 
have been made for excellence in manual labor. Awards for 
manual workmanship were accompanied by elaborate ceremonies 
at the completion of Rockefeller Center, Riverside Church, Em¬ 
pire State Building, and new buildings at Columbia University. 
An example of recognizing the contribution of manual work is 
thus referred to by Nicholas Murray Butler j': 

Recognition should be given to excellence of manual work similar 
to that given to excellence of intellectual work. On Morningside 
Heights, it has been our established custom, when a new academic 
building IS completed, to hold a formal gathering of all the workmen 
who have been engaged upon its construction and equipment. To 
this gathering members of the workmen’s families are also invited. 
In the presence of this company the President of the University awards 
a medal, accompanied by a certificate, to that manual workman in 
each of the trades engaged upon the building who has been chosen to 
receive it because of the excellence of his work in its construction or 
equipment. Those who are to receive these medals are selected by a 
committee consisting of a representative of the University, a representa¬ 
tive of the architect, a representative of the contractor and a represen¬ 
tative of the trade or type of woi-k for excellence in which the medal 
is to be awarded. These gatherings have been impressive in high 
degree and have given to the workmen a consciousness of the fact that 
the University regards them as contributing directly to its equipment 
for usefulness in its chosen field of endeavor and for its helpfulness to 


* Cooper, A. C . and Palmer, G. A. Twenty Modern Americans, p. 378. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1942, 

f Butler, Nicholas Murray. “The Joy of Work.” An address delivered at the 
opening of the 187th year of Columbia University, September 25, 194.0. (Used 
by permission.) 
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mankind. This proceeding is quite analogous to that of conferring a 
University Medal or an Honorary degree at the annual Commence¬ 
ment. 

. . . the possibility to which every healthy-minded man looks: 
the possibility that he may, as life goes on, come by his own efforts 
into a larger and more important field of activity than the one in 
which his work began. In the United States our industrial history 
abounds in Illustrations of the capacity of men who began their life- 
work at the very bottom of the industrial or administrative scale to 
rise to posts of highest authority and responsibility by their own efforts 
and their own excellence 

Rewards for Effort and Initiative 

To stimulate pupils to exert initiative and maintain conditions 
that will give scope for it, attention should be called to local 
citizens who have risen to posts of responsibility through their 
own efforts. Pupils can discover through observation and reading 
many instances such as the one mentioned in the December i6, 
1940, issue of Tour Futwie. A student who, as a NYA scholar at 
Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina, was assigned to 
the selection and arrangement of flowers in reception rooms, is 
now on the Furman faculty and gives instruction in the art of 
flower arrangement. 

The following example reminds one of the virtue of old-fash¬ 
ioned individual initiative. A classified advertisement asked for 
“someone with the capacity to outgrow the job of secretary.” 
The anonymous author writes *: 

That was when I opened my portable typewriter and began to 
compose a letter with some of the desperate striving of one trying for 
sufficient inspiration to make an opera, “You will get at least three 
hundred letters, sir,” I wrote, “and I am well aware that if I am 
worth your time, I ought to save it now. Will you let me assort these 
letters for you and help you make a selection? I’ll be waiting at the 
telephone to get your call.” On another sheet of paper I wrote a crisp 
biography and clipped it fast to my letter with a piece of folded brass. 
I took that application to the newspaper office, and on Monday morn¬ 
ing I gambled by staying home. It was not quite ten when a ’cello 
voice spoke my name over the telephone, and I said, “Oh, you are 
Mr. X. R, K.” 


* “A Secietary Lookb at Her Boss.** Anonymous. 
August 8, 1936. 
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He told me where to come — and I was there, confronting him 
in the space of twenty minutes. 

“You’re hired,” he said, “long enough to pick the best candidate 
from this” — and he indicated with his palm a table on which there 
was a mound of letters. Inside of an hour I had all the letters crudely 
graded. 

“This is the best,” I said. What that letter described was a thirty- 
five-year-old jewel. 

Mr. X. R. K. studied that letter with such care that I almost began 
to wish I had torn it up. Then he took the other five letters of the 
first group and read each one. After that he thumbed over some of the 
ones at the bottom of the pile Abruptly, he grinned at me, and said: 
“This is the sort of intelligent helping that I require. Now you tell 
me all about yourself, and unless you should reveal that you are just 
out of some reformatory, I think you are my secretary.” 


To create in the minds of young people the concept that work 
in the “blue collar” jobs is respectable and honorable and not 
performed exclusively by persons of low ability, the study of bi¬ 
ography will be of considerable assistance. The use of biography 
is discussed in another chapter. Men who have been elevated 
to the presidencies of industrial concerns, as in the case ofKnudsen 
of General Motors, Chrysler and Keller of Chrysler Motors, Grace 
of Bethlehem Steel, Geist of Allis-Chalmers, and many others, 
rose to their positions from the “blue collar” factory worker or 
production engineering ranks. 

Examples of men who progressed from humble beginnings to 
posts of leadership through demonstrating an ability to make in¬ 
dependent judgments are numberless. Henry Ford started as a 
mechanic, as did Kettering, the inventor of the 'self-starter. 
John D. Rockefeller was a four-dollar-a-week department store 
clerk. Frank WoolworLh began his career as a clerk and window 
trimmer working for nothing. Bernard Baruch began work as 
a three-dollar-a-week Wall Street clerk and became a millionaire 
and adviser to President Hoover and President Roosevelt. An 
important factor in their success was the ability to do the right 
thing at the right time, to examine several possible choices open 
in any situation, to select the right one, and to show initiative. 

Pupil interest will quicken if executives in some of the local 
industrial concerns can be cited as examples of those who have 
risen from the ranks of manual workers. 

For example, a survey of executives in the Standard Oil Com- 
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pany of California * showed that a recent president began as a 
fireman in a pipeline station; a vice-president entered as chain- 
man on an engineering gang; and other executives started as 
drillers, warehouse men, oil field roustabouts, and tank truck 
drivers. 

The president of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Walter Geist, started as an errand boy and advanced through 
successive stages of promotion to tracer, draftsman, designer, and 
engineer. James White, production manager of the same com¬ 
pany, spent three and a half years working in the shops, on both 
the heavy and the mass production lines. He declares that “he 
likes to spend most of his time out in the factory where he can 
roll up his sleeves and get his hands dirty solving some knotty 
production problem.” t 

Walter Chrysler is a notable example of an industrial magnate 
who began as a mechanic, serving his first of a four-year term 
as an apprentice machinist at a salary of five cents an hour. In 
his autobiography he recalled a board meeting of the huge Chrysler 
Corporation. Studying each executiye who sat at the long table, 
he noted' “They all got their start in overalls. Wc were, all of 
us who sat at that table, American workmen in the simple, exact 
meaning of the term. Those who come after us in the years 
ahead will be the same, and the reason for this is that there is 
no way for men to qualify themselves for what we do at that 
table except by working and learning.” J 

With the onset of the defense effort, the manual worker is 
being elevated to the position of key man in our war activities. 
The worship of white collar work rapidly is being dissipated as 
it is becoming increasingly evident that work which is socially 
and nationally useful not only is dignified and worthy of pursuit 
but is equally desirable from the economic point of view. 

Interrelationships among Occupations 

If the youth of today is to evolve a proper conception of work, 
he must understand how various kinds of work are related to 
each other. Rousseau outlined a homily on this point. Writing 


* Kitson, H. D., and Lingenfelter, M. R. Vocations for Boys, pp. 4—5. New 
York. Harcourt, Brace fir Co., 1942 
t Milwaukee Journal, yisy 17, 1942. 

+ Published serially in The Saturday Evening Post, summer of 1937. 
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in 1762, he cited an example of an exercise which gave an under¬ 
standing of the interdependence of workers in different occupa¬ 
tions and the social contributions of all worthy occupations. 
Dramatically he pointed out that the energies of all the regions 
of the world had been taxed and that twenty millions of hands 
had been at work to create the material for one feast: 

We go to dine at an elegant house, and find all the preparations 
for a feast — many people, many servants, many dishes, and a table- 
service elegant and fine. All this apparatus of pleasure and feasting 
has something intoxicating in it which affects the head when we are 
not accustomed to it. I foresee the effect of all this on my young pupil. 
While the repast is prolonged, while the courses succeed each other, 
and while a thousand noisy speeches are in progress around the table, 
I approach his ear and say to him: “Through how many hands do 
you really think has passed all that you see on this table before it 
reaches you^” What a host of ideas do I awaken in his mind by these 
words! In an instant all the vapors of delirium are expelled. He 
dreams, he reflects, he calculates, he becomes restless. While the 
philosophers, enlivened by the wine, and perhaps by their companions, 
talk nonsense and play the child, he philosophizes all alone in his 
corner. He interrogates me, but I refuse to reply, and put him off 
until another Lime; he becomes impatient, forgets to eat and drink, 
and longs to be away from the table in order to converse wth me at 
his ease What an object for his curiosity! What a text for his instruc¬ 
tion ! With a sound judgment which nothing has been able to corrupt, 
what will he think of luxury when he finds that all the regions of the 
world have been put under contribution, that twenty millions of hands, 
perhaps, have been at work for a long time to create the material for 
this feast . . . ? * 1 

The modern teacher of business subjects can prepare similar 
exercises from the subject which he teaches each day. Thus for 
a class in economic or commercial geography, an assignment 
aimed to show the worth of all forms of socially useful labor and 
to instill a sense of appreciation of those who do the work of the 
world may be developed under the heading, “Workers Who Make 
Articles I Use,” as indicated in the following assignment for 
pupils. 


* Rousseau’s Jimile or Treatise on Education. Abridged and Translated by William 
Payne. Page 172. International Education Series. D, Appleton & Go., 1926. 
(Used by permission.) 



ASSIGNMENT FOR PUPILS 


Give examples of contributing workers, classified according to the 
new census groupings, for the production of an automobile, a lead 
pencil, a radio program, bridges, hotel service, bread, clothing, and 
the articles you have in your pockets or purse. One may begin with 
the raw materials necessary, with the finished parts, or with the census 
classification of workers; for example: 

{a) Name the workers who process the materials (listed below) 
commonly used in RCA radio-phonograph combination.''' Name the 
workers dependent on them, and some on whom their work is de¬ 
pendent Consult commercial and industrial geography textbooks. 


Steel 

Bronze 

Bakelite 

Shellac 

Silver 

Leather 

Phosphoru.s 

Filler 

Aluminum 

Rubber 

Tungsten 

Lacquer 

Oil 

Pitch 

Rosin 

Plastics 

Mica 

Carbon 

Zme 

Silk 

Copper 

Enamel 

Gum 

Cotton 

Lead 

Fibre 

Wax 

Wool 

Tin 

Cord 

Celluloid 

Rayon 

Brass 

Paper 

Felt 

Glass 

Iron 

Paint 

Wood 

Dye 

Nickel 

Ink 

Glue 

Sealing Wax 

Chromium 

Isolantite 

Varnish 


Cadmium 

Mercury 




(A) An understanding of the vast combination of human industry 
required for an automobile may be shown by the following exercise. 
Blanks are to be filled in by pupils. 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ONE 
FORD CAR \ 


Raw Materials 

Quantity 

Workerst 

Involved 

-1 

Finished Part 

Rubber 

69 

lbs. 

« 

Tire 

Cotton 

60.9 

lbs. 


■ Cord in rubber tiies, choke button 
Plastic layer in safety glass 

Sugar-cane 

molasses 

27 

lbs 

— 

Glue and grease; shock absorber 
fluid 

Soybeans 

27.6 

lbs. 

— 

Body enamel, gear shift knob, mold¬ 
ing plastic, coil housing 

Sheep’s wool 

3-3 

lbs 

— 

Upholstery, felt washers, noise in¬ 
sulators 

Goat’s hair 

0 35 

lb. 

— 

Cushion 


* List supplied by the RCA Manufactuiing Company, Inc., 1940 
t Exhibit at 1940 World’s Fair Ford Cyde of Production, New York City, now 
at Dearborn, Mich. 
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Raw Materials 

Quantity 

Wbfhts 

Involved 

Finished Part 

Tung oil 

I 

lb. 

— 

Body enamel and paint 

Cattle leather 

1 

lb 

— 

Leather upholstery 

Wood 

112 bd. ft. 

— 

Shipping boxes and door cardboard 

Cork 

0.25 

lb. 

— 

Gaskets 

Asbestos 

6-5 

lbs. 

— 

Brake lining 

Iron 

2300 

lbs 


Rods, axle bars, frame 

Coal 

4700 

lbs. 

— 

1 Requisites for reducing iron ore; 

Limestone 

1500 

lbs, 

— 

\ Fender, bolts, engine block 

Copper 

34 

lbs. 

— 

Wire, thermostat, ciankshaft 

Lead 

31-5 

lbs. 

— 

Battery plates 

Zinc 

145 

lbs 

— 

Intake manifold, carburetor 

Manganese 

14-5 

lbs 

— 

Motor block, crankshaft 

Silimanite 

9 

lbs. 

— 

Foundation of spark plug porcelain 

Sulphur 

5 7 

lbs 

— 

Rubber tire; steering wheel 

Chromium 

2.8 

lbs. 

— 

Protective coatings, rustless steel 

Nickel 

0.8 

lb. 

— 

Alloying of steel; rim, axle, bolts 

Cadmium 

0-7 - 

lb 

— 

Protective plating for brake shoe 

Silver 

0.0006 lb. 

— 

Plating of headlight reflectors 

Petioleum 

72 

gal. 

— 

Sound deadencr 

Silica sand 

74 

lbs 

— 

Source of glass for windshields, win¬ 




dows, and headlight lenses 

Aluminum 

10.66 

lbs. 

— 

Engine’s intake manifold 


Each Million Automobiles Use * Workers Involved 

16,000 acres of tung trees — tung oil - 

, S'],^00 goats — mohair - 

12.500 acres of cane— alcohol - 

341,000 pounds of castor oil - 

2,060,000 pounds of pine pitch - 

433,125 acres of cotton -- 

800,100 sheep — wool - 

20.500 acres of wood - 

250,000 pounds of cork - 

50,000 acres of soybeans - 

20,000 hogs — lard - 

11,280 acres of corn —■ alcohol - 

30,000 cows — leather - 

69,000,000 lbs of rubber - 

93,000,000 bees — beeswax ' - 

Workers Involved in the Manufacture of an Automobile 

The Cycle of Production exhibit at the Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Michigan, shows that the automobile industry requires 
workers in every part of the globe. Employment reaches from 
the hundreds of thousands directly employed in the automobile 
plants — back through the thousands of suppliers of those plants 


* Exhibit of Ford Motor Co. at 1940 World’s Fair. 
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— back to the raw materials, and the millions engaged in their 
production, transportation, and early processing. A study of this 
cycle of production may well be included in a commercial geog¬ 
raphy lesson. 

For this exhibit, 27 typical raw materials are chosen, and the 
progress of each, through the processing states to the finished car 
part, is shown by activated models of 142 human figures carved 
in wood and 133,600 individual moving parts. The Cycle of 
Production is on permanent exhibit in the Rotunda and hos¬ 
pitality building of the Ford Motor Company in Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

The explanation of how raw materials are transformed by 
men, management, and machines into the automobile is given 
by the attending guide: 

Men in every part of the globe and in almost every land help 
build the new motor cars . . . 

The Brazilian working on a vast rubber plantation in the Amazon 
valley, the nickel miner in Canada’s “rand,” the Alabama cotton 
'planter, the Wyoming cowpuncher, the Texas goatherd — all these 
play their vital part in the giant automobile industry. 

So, too, do the men who work in the metal industries, and in such 
varied trades and places as the tung orchards of China, the sugar-cane 
plantations of Louisiana, the soybean fields of the middle west, the 
great oil fields in a dozen states, the silimanite mines up in the high 
Sierras. These men and others in countless other industries every¬ 
where provide the materials which are transformed by the magic 
of chemistry and metallurgy into the gleaming cars America sends out 
over the highways of the world . . . 

The entire cycle presents a graphic and easily understood sympo¬ 
sium of the most important processes carried on in automobile plants 
or in the factories of the industries Avhicli supply parts and the workers 
engaged. Typical animated models of human figures show a cowboy 
riding a horse and throwing a lariat; cotton pickers with pickaninnies 
playing among the bales; a factory worker handling molten glass; 
a miner trying to tug a stubborn donkey down a steep hill; operators 
of machines, throwing switches, moving levers or pouring metal, and 
workers practicing the principle of factory cleanliness as they polish 
the metal parts of their machines. 

Some industries have charts which show the interdependence 
of many lines of wage-earning activities. For example, the RCA 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., issues a leaflet showing the materials 
used in radio tubes. 
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Some of the textbooks (listed on page 234) provide for study¬ 
ing the number and variety of workers needed to produce the 
articles we use daily and for developing sympathy with and tol¬ 
eration of people in the various vocational groups. Some of 
the economic citizenship texts have arranged exercises to stress the 
importance of the individual worker as an integral part of the 
world of work and to emphasize our dependence upon him to 
provide financial stability and to create a market. Suggestions 
are also made for “de-glamorizing” some of the already saturated 
professions, such as newspaper reporter, and increasing interest 
in the less romantic but equally necessary occupations. 

A motion picture entitled “Interdependence” portraying the 
interdependence of workers is distributed by the Harvard Film 
Service, Biological Laboratories, Cambridge, Mass., for a rental 
of $2.00 for the first day, $6.00 per week, plus postage. (16 mm., 
running time 22 minutes.) Another film, Essential Jobs, is in¬ 
tended to show the importance of seemingly nonessential workers 
such as those engaged in producing nails, cocoa, soap, leather, 
and gloves. The rental fee from the British Library of Informa- * 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, is fifty cents. 

The number of worker contributors to any article of consump¬ 
tion is not the whole story, however. Valuable lessons can be 
taught by showing how one group of occupational specialists can 
help or hinder other groups. Thus a strike of railroad workers 
might throw out of work thousands of factory workers, express- 
men, milkmen, paper boys, and taxi drivers in communities quite 
remote from those where the strikers live. Slowing down products 
in one plant affects thousands of workers in other plants. The 
use of the exercises in the preceding section will make pupils 
aware of the social utility of the various kinds of work, a worker’s 
relation to other workers, and what his work means to other 
people. 

Class discussions may emphasize that a democratic society 
will not set false distinctions between occupations, will not sepa¬ 
rate its work and its culture, will not establish a hierarchy of 
occupations. Democracy implies respect for all socially useful 
work. The dignity of work which contributes to the maintenance 
and comforts of society and the contribution of the worker to 
the social welfare may be better understood by a vista of the 
vast variety of workers contributing to articles of common use. 
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ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 


1. If you are thinking seriously about a particular vocation, men¬ 
tion a number of other vocations that are related to it. Show how it 
absolutely depends on certain ones; as, for example, printing depends 
on papermaking and the manufaeture of ink as well as on machinery. 
Show how other workers depend on it; if workers in that occupation 
were suddenly thrown out of work, how many other occupations would 
be bound to suffer? 

2. Point out the ethical aspects of the interdependence of workers 
in some occupation. One who does not do good work on his job may 
hinder the work of how many others? Of what other workers? 

3 A person who starts m one job may find himself presently doing 
quite a different type of work. Name some jobs to which a beginning 
clerical worker might advance 

4. Consider the work of a stenographer, booldceeper, and cashier 
and discuss what each one’s work means to other people and his 
relation to other workers. 

5. In the entrance to the Empire State Building, New York City, 
a bronze tablet is engraved with the names of workers who received 
craftsmanship awards upon its completion. The workers’ names, 
alphabetically arranged, represent the following occupational groups. 
In what skills may each individual have excelled in order to be the 
recipient of the craftsmanship award? 


Craftsmanship Awards — Empire State Building 


Painter and decorator 
Damp proofer 
Steam shovel operator 
Rooter 

Elevator constructor’s helper 

Steamfitter 

Stone cutter 

Ornamental iron and bronze 
worker 
Stone setter 
Plasterer 


Wrecker 

Glazier 

Tile setter’s helper 
Asbestos worker 
Tile setter 
Terrazzo worker 
Carpenter 

Elevator constructor 
Sheet metal worker 
Steam fitter’s helper 
Plumber 


Metal lather 

Laborei 

Cement mason 

Marble setter’s helper 

Marble setter 

Electrician 

Rock driller 

Teirazzo worker’s helper 
ploisting engineer 
Dcrrickman 


6 Out on the bench in the cool, crisp November air, thousands of 
persons shout cheers of joy and encouragement to the men on the field 
in front of them — to men who are intent on the game and their 
working together in order that the winning score may be theirs. Just 
as each player in this game depends on the others, so does each 
worker depend on other workers. For example, on what workers did 
the players have to depend to hold the football contest; that, is, what 
workers made the game possible'* 
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7 - Give an instance when you or someone you know experienced 
the feeling expressed in the following poem that work well done gives 
satisfaction: 


Work * 

By Heniy Van Dyke 

Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market place or tranquil room, 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.” 

8. Discuss whether or not prejudice against manual labor is ac¬ 
ceptable in a democracy and what we as individuals can do to bring 
about a better appreciation of socially useful work. Why are occupa¬ 
tions that contribute to the well-being of mankind equally honorable? 

9. After considering the variety of raw products that go into any 
manufactured product, discuss the interdependence among workers 
For a raw product, name the workers required to process it, the work¬ 
ers who are dependent on them, and some of the workers on whom 
each is dependent For another article in common use, begin with the 
various classifications of occupations, name gainful workers in each 
group, and discuss the nature of their work and what their work means 
to others employed in the same industry. 

10. Trace the progress of a letter from the time it is dictated and 
transcribed by a stenographer, mailed, sorted at the post office, trans¬ 
ported, sorted again at the> receiving post office, delivered at its des¬ 
tination, read and filed at the receiving office. Discuss the work 
performed by each worker. Do you consider one job more important 
than another^ 

{a) Stenographer — takes dictation, transcribes the letter, and 
sends it to the mailing department. 

(b) Mail clerk — seals mail, affixes correct postage, and sends letter 
to the post office. 

(c) Post office clerks — sort mall received according to districts. 

(d) Mail truck drivers — deliver mail to the receiving post office. 

{e) Postman — picks mail up and delivers it to the proper destina¬ 
tion. 

(f) Receiving clerk — receives mail and arranges it according to 
the department to which it goes. 


* Used by pernussion of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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[g) Credit manager — reads letter, takes necessary action on it, 
and releases it for filing 

(/i) File clerk — files letter in appropriate folder for future reference. 

11. Make a list of fifty workers who helped to make possible your 
morning breakfast, the book you are reading, or your evening radio 
broadcast. 

12. Compare the implications of the following statements: 

What I want is work It is work which gives flavor to life. Mere 
existence without object and without effort is a poor thing. — Amiel’s 
Journal. Translated by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Volume II, p 348. 
The Macmillan Go., 1894 

If a man love the labor of any trade, apart from any question of 
success or fame, the gods have called him. —Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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XVIII 


Pupil Investigation of Working Conditions 

U NDER the topic of working conditions, pupils should in¬ 
vestigate (i) problems of labor relations; (2) problems en¬ 
countered on entering occupational life; (3) qualities 
including desirable attitudes and personal traits which have helped 
workers to progress; and (4) eauses of unsatisfactory employment 
or discharge. 

Class assignments may include an introduction to labor prob¬ 
lems, working environment, and information concerning the 
working conditions that some of the pupils will encounter. The 
Educational Policies Commission has recommended * that realis¬ 
tic problems of organized capital and of organized labor should be 
included in school courses, since our economy has reached a 
point where neither employers nor employees can be laws unto 
themselves. The Commission further asserts that for the general 
well-being of society youths should know, before entering the 
workaday world, why combinations of capital and labor organiza¬ 
tions exist; and they should enter into objective discussions of the 
conflicting policies of these two groups and their effects on the 
general economic welfare. 

In years ahead, these same youths will be employees or em- 
ployer^. It is believed that the sharpness of the antagonism 
between these two groups can be lessened if a background of un¬ 
derstanding of the problems and objectives of both groups is ac¬ 
quired before the young people leave school. This means that 
education must give attention not only to problems of em¬ 
ployers but also to conditions of labor and of the laboring man — 
conditions that influence productivity quite aside from diligence 
and personal skill and constitute factors of economic efficiency or 
inefficiency. 

Many high school pupils will find work requiring a small de¬ 
gree of skill in occupations that can be learned in one week. 
Workers performing only a small minority of modern occupations 
of the non-white collar type demand highly specialized training, 

* Educational Policies Commission Eduealion and Economic Well-Being in Ameri¬ 
can Democracy, pp, 36-37. National Education Association and American Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators, 1940. 
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A study of 2216 occupations in eighteen major industries that 
employ a total of 13,000,000 workers revealed that the minimum 
educational specifications of employers were as follows: 


MINIMUM EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS * 



Percentage of 
Occupations 

None 

47.1 

Some elementary school 

7.8 

Elementary school graduation 

IQ.I 

Some high school 

38 

High school graduation 

20.2 

Some college 

2-5 

College graduation 

6.5 


The same study showed that the training on the job in over 
half of the occupations was less than one week: 

TRAINING-ON-THE-JOB REQUIRED j' 

Percentage for 
Occupations 


None 8.5 

One week or less 59.0 

More than one week, but not more than one month 11.3 

More than one month, but not more than three months 6.1 

More than three months, but not more than six months 5.6 

More than six months 9,6 


Visits to places of employment, talks by workers, and inter¬ 
views with employees shed some light on working conditions. 
Schools that maintain contacts with their former pupils and 
render placement services are in close contact with conditions 
in the working world. Industry is most co-operative in providing 
youth with information regarding employment opportunities and 
requirements. Employers are very generous in their co-operation 
with schools in an attempt to provide accurate information and 
better means of measuring potential workers for special jobs. 

Some information which wiU familiarize pupils with the re- 

* Bell, Howard M Matching Touth and Jobs, p. 56 American Council on 
Education, 1940. 

■f md. P. 58. 
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alities of labor problems may be obtained from publications of 
both employer and employee organizations. 

Employer Organization Publications 

Three national organizations, representative of employers, col¬ 
lect and disseminate employment data; 

The National Association of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th Street, New 
York City. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

National Industrial Conference Board, Washington, D.C. 

Department of Labor Publications 

State departments of labor issue many useful bulletins; the 
United States Department'of Labor distributes two publications: 

Labor Information Bulletin, the bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
75 cents a year. 

Monthly Labor Review, which includes material on industrial relations, 
labor conditions, national income, labor laws, costs and standards 
of living, minimum wages and maximum hours, wages and hours 
of labor, employment offices, trend of employment, pay rolls, and 
a section of book reviews. $3.50 a year. 

Women’s Bureau Publications 

The Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor investigates and reports upon conditions and problems con¬ 
nected with women’s employment in industry, business, and the 
professions. These reports point out both the poor and the pro¬ 
gressive conditions found in the course of the investigations. 

Charts and maps dealing with salaries and distribution of 
clerical workers are available from this source. Various kinds 
of graphic materials including motion pictures and exhibit ma¬ 
terials may be secured for the cost of transportation. A motion 
picture, “Behind the Scenes in the Machine Age,” features new 
methods and labor-saving devices in industry. 

To date, 180 bulletins present facts on women workers. They 
may be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash¬ 
ington, D.G., at the prices listed. Mimeographed reports are 
obtainable only from the Women’s Bureau. Some titles of in¬ 
terest to a business education department arc as follows: 
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Bulletin 

.Number 

96 

120 

125 

132 


104 

117 

95 

159 

161 


Hours., Wages, and Walking Condilions 

Women Office Workers in Philadelphia. 1932. lOf! 

The Employment of Women in Offices. 1934. I5fi 
The Employment of Women in Department Stores. 1936. 
loji 

Women Who Work in Offices. 1935. 5^ 

Occupations and Opportunities 

The Occupational Progress of Women, 1910 to 1930. 
1933 ' 

The Age Factor As It Relates to Women in Business and 
the Professions. 1934. lOji 

Bookkeepers, Stenographers, and Office Clerks in Ohio, 
1914 to 1929. 1932 lOjil 

Trends of Employment of Women, 1918-1936. 1938. lOjii 
Women at Work — A Century of Industrial Change. 
1939- lOfi 


Books and Pamphlets 

An annotated list of recent books and pamphlets concerned 
with organized labor and suitable for use by workers’ groups is 
published in the December i, 1940, Booklist, by the American 
Library Association. The American Library Association also 
publishes a twenty-five cent pamphlet. Suggestions foi a Tiade 
Union Library, by Orlie Pell. Reference to this material, usually 
available in public libraries in cities where labor unions exist, 
would give the counselor some knowledge of labor organizations 
and their current regulations, some of which frequently prevent 
young people from entrance into certain vocations. 

There are many periodicals which are of general interest to 
the trade-union member and present current economic facts and 
conditions from labor’s point of view. These are primarily for 
the members on the union rolls, but may be consulted in many 
public libraries. 


Plays and Pfovels 

Various aspects of labor are discussed in plays and novels de¬ 
scribed in these bibliographies: 

Carter, Jean. Annotated Lists of Labor Plays. Affiliated Schools for 
Workers, Inc., New York City, 1938. 15^ 

Anderson, Eleanor Gopenhave. List of Novels and Stories About Workers. 
Women’s Press, 1938. 
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School Activities 

Courses of study are aiming at better understanding of in¬ 
dustrial relations and conditions of labor. Some units on specific 
economic problems are described in Learning the Ways of Democ~ 
racy A In Cleveland, Ohio, a unit on “Employer and Employee” 
is taught in the modern problems course. It includes teaching 
materials on the history, status, and forms of labor unions, the 
demands and policies of organized laborers and organized em¬ 
ployers, and the weapons of economic warfare and tools of 
economic co-operation. In Los Angeles a unit on “Labor in 
America” begins by stating, “The purpose of this unit should be 
to give an understanding of the reasons why labor problems exist, 
the attempts that are being made to deal with them, and the 
difficulties that stand in the way. Most students are very shortly 
going to have to face the question, ‘Shall I or shall I not join a 
labor union?’” With this orientation the unit presents a wide 
variety of teaching suggestions concerning labor and the labor 
movement. 

Other efforts have been made to interpret labor policies to 
the schools. Asserting that unions know where there are jobs 
and have firsthand information concerning the supply and de¬ 
mand for labor, Mark Starr suggests conditions for co-operation 
between unions and school placement agencies in an article, 
[ii] “Labor Unions as Sources of Occupational Information.” 
He also declares that unions can tell which jobs are waning. 

In this article, Mr. Starr, educational director of International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, suggests that unions co-operate 
with accredited vocational schools, placement agencies, and or¬ 
ganized employers to give firsthand information concerning the 
supply and demand for workers and to ensure an adequate and 
skilled supply of labor-power, provided that schools observe trade- 
union recognition, collective bargaining, and American standards 
of life. 

A Primer on Job Attitudes by Robert Hoppock [7] is a short- 
unit text on job attitudes and labor problems. The final chapter, 
“Should You Join a Union?” includes reasons for and against 
union membership and suggested pupil activities for considering 
this question. 

* Eduicational Policies Commission. Learning the Ways of Democracy, p. 87. 
National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, 
1940. 
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Ordway Tead, in an article, [12] “Youth and the Labor 
Unions,” suggests that advisers and teachers of vocational sub¬ 
jects need the realistic knowledge of the labor union leaders. He 
maintains that the older unions are actively and constructively 
concerned with uniform wage rates for newcomers, seniority 
rights, bases of promotion, safeguarding against arbitrary dis¬ 
charge, provision of special training, establishment of fair stand¬ 
ards of performance in terms of quantity and quality of output, 
adequate care of the sick and disabled, vacations, excessive over¬ 
time, removal of occupational hazards, and other matters. 

Some educational leaders advocate that in our educating for 
democracy we recognize the rights of workers to maintain col¬ 
lective bargaining, but that we also recognize the rights of citizens 
to market their services in a purely individualistic manner. In 
other words, our society should permit labor organizations to 
exist and allow anybody to jom them who wishes to, just as 
membership is voluntary in any professional organization. But 
equally sound is the stand that our society should permit anyone 
to refuse to join unions, without jeopardizing his opportunity to 
work. 

This involves the principle of the closed shop. Evidence pre¬ 
sented by leading authorities on both sides of this question may 
be weighed from summaries given in The Closed Shop in the Refer¬ 
ence Shelf series, published by H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. 

Legislation Affecting Wage Earners 

Youthful job-seekers need to know the procedure for obtain¬ 
ing a Social Security number, as applicants are frequently asked 
if they possess this number. They should also have an under¬ 
standing of the laws which affect them as wage earners. 

Suggestions for presenting information about Social Security 
and the Old Age Insurance may be secured from “How to Get 
a Number; A Lesson Plan on Social Security,” in Occupations, 
February 1942. For group instruction, this lesson plan may 
easily be adapted to a class or club dramatization. 

Government publications giving information on these topics 
are: 

A Brief Explanation of the Social Security Act. Informational Service, 

Circular No. i. Social Security Board, Washington, D.G. 

A Ceiling for Hours, a Floor for Wages, and a Break foi Children. Wage 
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and Hour Division, United States Department of Labor, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 1939. Free 

Compilation of the Social Security Laws. Federal Security Agency, Wash¬ 
ington, D.G. 1939. Free 

Information for Workers about Unemployment Compensation. Division of Un¬ 
employment Compensation, Illinois Department of Labor, Mer¬ 
chandise Mart, Chicago. 

Workers and National Defense. U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C., 1940. 

The Worker, His Job, and His Government. Vocational Bulletin No. 220, 
U.S. Office of Education, 1943. 

Vocational Education and Changing Conditions. Vocational Bulletin 
No, 174, U.S Office of Education, 1934. 

Personal Qiialiiies and Traits 

Just as the pupils should enter the labor market fortified with 
knowledge of labor relations, they should be informed regarding 
the requirements necessary to achieve a satisfactory work record. 

For pupils interested in clerical work, the values of persever¬ 
ance and continuity of effort may be italicized, so they will not 
become discouraged with beginning routine work. There are 
many examples that serve to illustrate that it is continuity of 
effort, rather than genius, that is required to achieve success. 
Those who acquired the ability to do their particular job better 
than anyone else often worked many years to attain proficiency 
or to complete an outstanding accomplishment. 

Pierre and Marie Curie performed 5,677 experiments in the 
discovery of radium. It took George Stephenson fifteen years to 
perfect his locomotive. Watt worked twenty years on his con¬ 
densing engine. Noah Webster labored on his dictionary for 
thirty-six years. Harvey labored day and night for eight years 
on his discovery that the blood circulates before he was ready to 
publish his findings. Charles Goodyear endured unbelievable 
deprivations for eleven years in order to perfect his rubber proc¬ 
ess. Gyrus W.Field experienced one disheartening failure afteran- 
other in his attempt to lay a cable across the Atlantic. But he 
kept on and finally succeeded. Edison told many of his inter¬ 
viewers that only one of his inventions came accidentally — the 
phonograph. Most of his inventions were the result of prodigious 
labor, of repeated experiments and everlasting trying. For ex¬ 
ample, Edison and his staff worked for ten years on the electric 
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storage battery, making more than 10,000 experiments before the 
results looked encouraging, [g] 

By adding to the list of persons (pages 292-3) who started on 
the lower rungs of the clerical ladder, and by studying their 
progress, pupils will become aware of many desirable business 
traits. 

The qualities, traits, and attitudes which employers look for 
when selecting office employees may be examined in the forms 
and letters reproduced in [6] Tour High School Record — Does It 
Count? Here are facsimiles of forms which various firms require 
job applicants to fill out. In each one appear blanks calling for 
information about what the candidate did in school: subjects he 
took, clubs to which he belonged, offices he held, hobbies, etc. 
Next are shown sample forms showing how these firms rate their 
employees on the same traits which are stressed in school — punc¬ 
tuality, attentiveness, alertness, vocabulary, ambition, neatness, 
enthusiasm, voice and speech, emotional stability, and ability to 
get along with others. 

More convincing still are forms which employers send to the 
principal of the school attended by the applicant, asking for rat¬ 
ings on personal traits, integrity, dependability, and distinctive 
achievement in extracurricular activities. 

Tour High School Record — Does It Count? also contains many 
letters, written by personnel directors describing their methods of 
selecting and \promoting workers, which make suitable dictation 
material for stenography classes. They prove to an indifferent 
youth that the record he is making in high school will count for 
or against him in later years. By examining the actual rating 
charts and records used by well-known national firms, he will 
have a keener appreciation of the value that is attached to his 
high school record. 

Causes of Unsatisfactory Employment 

In addition to informing young people about the qualities 
which have helped workers to progress, the practical teacher will 
make them aware of reasons for discharge. There are several 
studies of conditions of work that report causes of unsatisfactory 
employment; many of them conclude that a desirable personality 
ranks high in the list of qualifications sought by business and 
industry. 
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Some years ago the Carnegie Foundation reported, on the 
basis of their study of 10,000 men, that technical training is re¬ 
sponsible for only 15 per cent in the success of an individual in 
the business world, while personal qualities are responsible for 
the remaining 85 per cent. [5] The Harvard Bureau of Voca¬ 
tional Guidance found in the study of 4,375 employees discharged 
by industrial organizations that personality factors are the cause 
of failure in 66 per cent of the cases, while lack of skill or tech¬ 
nical knowledge is the basic reason for the discharge of only 34 
per cent. [3] In a third investigation conducted by H. G. Hunt [8] 
to show causes of discharge and failure to achieve promotion in 
76 corporations, 10 per cent of those discharged lacked the needed 
skills, hut 90 per cent lacked the necessary personality qualifica¬ 
tions. Only 23 per cent failed to receive promotion because of 
lack of essential skill, but 77 per cent failed because of lack of 
acceptable personality or character traits. 

Gommenting on these facts, practically all industrial personnel 
leaders agree that few people fail to merit promotion because of 
lack of specific skills or native intelligence. Employees fail to 
advance because of character traits such as laziness, tardiness, 
slovenliness, inability to get along with others, and lack of initia¬ 
tive. They are unwilling to assume responsibility, to exercise care, 
to co-operate, or to measure up to the requirements of business 
behavior. None of these qualities depends on Inherent ability. 
All of them could be corrected if the employee tried to do so. 
Almost anyone can improve the personality and character traits 
which are his liabilities if he will make the effort to analyze his 
weaknesses, discover what they are, and endeavor to overcome 
them. But first he must be convinced that such shortcomings 
as poor self-control, discourtesy, dishonesty, and lack of de¬ 
pendability must be conquered if one is to advance to fields of 
wider endeavor. 

Pupils should be informed concerning important problems 
they will encounter in occupational life. The belief that per¬ 
sonal pecuniary advantage is the primary objective of preparing 
for an occupation should be tempered. Promotion to more in¬ 
teresting work or to more favorable working conditions may be 
included in the youth’s plan for advancement. 

Several investigations have been made of employees’ desires 
and requirements, revealing that wage rates do not head the list. 
Of greater importance in workers’ minds are working conditions, 
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intelligent supervision, recognition, appreciation, speciHc direc¬ 
tion, fair play, and a sense of security. 

In a study of what employees want from their jobs. What 
People Want from the Boss,* twenty-eight items are listed and the 
item of pay and salary increases appear in twelfth place on the 
list. Topping the list is the desire to receive help and direction 
necessary to get results expected by management. The second 
requirement is the desire for encouragement to offer suggestions 
and to try out better methods. Third is the desire on the part 
of the worker to find out whether or not his work is improving. 
Other items of greater importance than pay, in workers’ opinions, 
are the desire for information about plans and results affecting 
the individual’s work, the desire for being given reasons for changes 
ordered in work, the wish for elimination of contradictory or con¬ 
flicting orders, the desire for complete understanding of the re¬ 
sults to be expected in a job, and the certainty of promotions 
going to best qualified employees. 

ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 

1. What are the general provisions for each of these laws? 

(a) Social Security — Old Age and Survivors Insurance 

[h) Social Security — Unemployment Compensation 

{c) Wage and Hour Laws 
Federal 

Fair Labor Standards Act 
State 

Minimum Wage Law for Women and Minors 
Minimum Wage Law 
Women’s Eight Hour Law 
Six Day Week Law 

(rf) State Workmen’s Compensation Laws providing protection in 
cases of accidents and occupational ^diseases 

(e) Child Labor Laws 

2. What kinds of employment are included in each, and what 
industries and occupations are excluded? 

3. What is your state unemployment compensation law? 

4. Where and how may employment certificates and Social 
Security numbers be secured? 

5. Discuss the social significance of each law. 


* Houser, J. D What People Want fiom the Boss McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

1943 
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6. How do each of these laws affect clerical workers in your 
community? 

7. What is the number of hours of work established as a ceiling 
and the wage floor below which wages may not be pushed as safe¬ 
guarded by the Wage and Hour Act (or Fair Labor Standards Act)? 
How much overtime must be paid to employees who work a longer 
week? 

8 . Report on the development, present status, and forms of labor 
unions in your city. 

9 What are the demands and policies of the organized laborers? 
Of the organized employers? 

10. What services may you receive from your nearest office of 
the U.S. Employment Service? 

11 From the biographies, report about some employee who was 
promoted because of good attitudes and about one who was dis¬ 
charged because of his attitudes. Justify the employer’s action, 

12 Among your acquaintances do you know any persons who 
have made outstanding progress? To what do you attribute it? 

13 What biography of a great man or woman appealed to you? 
How did he attain his goal? 

14. What qualities does an employer wish in his workers? Con¬ 
sider your answer from the standpoint of promptness, high quality 
of workmanship, enjoyment of job, and desire to learn more about the 
business. 

15 "Routine jobs at the bottom can still be filled only loo readily 
from the overflowing reseiwolr of the untrained. You are being sought 
for Jobs on higher levels.” Give an illustration. 

16 Below are qualities which help one to reach the top. Give 
illustrations of each and add others- 

(a) willingness to learn 

(b) giving full measure of service 

(c) being progressive 

(d) keeping physically and mentally fit 

(e) being efficient, alert, and co-operative 

(/) being enthusiastic and studious 

17. School is a good place m which to develop the qualities that 
will later be demanded in industry. Examine yourself to see if you 
arc developing along these lines: 

(a) Is your school work of such quality that it attracts the favorable 
attention of your teachers? 

(b) On the basis of your school work could your teachers recom¬ 
mend you to an employer? 

18. Summarize the Federal and state laws concerning collective 
bargaining rights of workers, unfair labor practices, hours and over¬ 
time, workmen’s compensation and safety, and social security. 
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ig. From some study concerning success or failure of workers, 
report on tlie personal traits which led to discharge or preveiited pro¬ 
motion. 

Qo. Observe the desirable personality traits revealed in ten persons 
generally regarded as possessing pleasing or outstanding personalities. 

21. Report on some phase of “Why people fail to hold their jobs.” 

22. The following incidents * illustrate some problems encountered 
in business. Discuss the employer-employee relations involved, the 
working conditions, and the acceptable business behavior. What 
would you consider the advisable solution to each problem? Cite 
other cases illustrating other problems of clerical work. 

(a) Sam has been working one year in the accounting department 
of a mail-order house. A new department head, Mr. Jones, is ap¬ 
pointed The employees resent the new man because he is com¬ 
pletely changing the routine of the office. Mr. Jones suggests to Sam 
that he change his present method of checking invoices. Sam has 
been checking invoices for the past year and has worked out a quick 
method. He ignores the suggestion of Mr. Jones. Three weeks later 
Mr. Jones comes through the office again and asks Sam why he is not 
following his suggestion. Sam tells Mr. Jones that he believes the 
method that he is using is better than the one Mr. Jones has suggested. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(i) What is the problem encountered in this situation? 

(q) Why might it be advisable for Sam to accept Mr. Jones’s 
suggestions? 

(3) Would it be advisable for Sam to try to influence Mr. Jones to 
retain the old method? 

(4) Would you advise Sam to take the problem to the president 
of the company? 

(5) Demonstrate your ability to show adaptability. 

{b) Marge is one of a group of three stenographers working in the 
law olfice of Mr. Smith. At three o’clock, when Mr. Smith leaves, he 
states that he probably will not return during the rest of the day. He 
leaves several law reports for the stenographers to type, saying that it 
is absolutely necessary that he have them in the morning. When 
five o’clock arrives, all but Marge decide to leave and to return a half- 
hour early in the morning to finish the work. Marge knows that 
neither girl has ever arrived early, even when cases of this kind have 
come up before. Knowing that these reports are important to Mr. 
Smith, she feels the other girls should co-operate with her by remaining 
after five o’clock to finish the work. 

* Adapted from Abrams, Ray. Business Behavior, pp. 187, 196, 237 South 
Western Publishing Co., 1941. 
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Questions for Discussion- 

(1) What arguments do you think Marge should use in trying to 
persuade the others to remain? 

(2) Should Marge try to finish her share of the work after hours 
if the others decide to go home? 

(3) Should Marge complete all of the reports? 

(4) If so, should she tell Mr. Smith she completed them after 
working hours or should she say nothing and let him think 
they were typed before closing time? 

(r) June has been working for a year as a typist for a manufactur¬ 
ing company. Gradually she has been given more responsible work 
and she now takes as much dictation as the other stenographers. She 
has received no raise in pay, although the business seems to be in¬ 
creasing She has been investigating the matter of salary in other 
businesses and has found a position that pays more than her present 
one. That work, however, would be with people whom she does not 
like so well as she does her present business associates. If she decides 
to accept the new job because of the larger- salary, she will be in an 
office smaller than the one in which she now works. Furthermore, the 
employees in that place are not protected under the Social Security 
Act. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(1) What should June do? 

(2) If she asks for a raise, should she tell Her employer about the 
other position? 

(3) How would you ask for a raise under circumstances such as 
these^ 

(4) Should the fact that there is no Social Security protection in 
the small office Influence June’s decision? 

(5) What are the advantages of Social Security? 

(6) Name some positions in your community which are offering 
the benefits of the Social Security Act. 

(7) How could June determine which position offers the best op¬ 
portunities for advancement? 

23. Which of the following problems * would you expect to find in 
office work at the present time? 

(a) Placement. What kind of work to enter. Which of two posi¬ 
tions to accept. How to apply for a position. Changing positions. 

(b) Strange atmosphere of industry. Working under pressure of 
time. Noise and hurry of industry. New methods of procedures. 
New terminology. 

* Adapted from Brewer, John M. “Difficulties Encountered by Young People 
on Leaving School and Entering Industry.” Education as Guidance, pp. 367-8. The 
Macmillan Co., 1932, 
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(c) Different people. Adjusting to both expert, inefficient, and 
eccentric employees. Obeying orders given by different types of 
people. Following directions without question, after being allowed 
to use initiative in school 

{d) Monotony of work. Long hours. Routine and wearisome 
work. Performing tasks without learning the reasons for doing them. 
Lack of authority to make decisions. Homesickness for school. 

(e) Disappointments. Hard work. Slow advancement. Re¬ 
ceiving little praise or gratitude for work well done. Lack of freedom 
to take vacation when desired 

[f) Physical difficulties. New muscular adjustments. Working 
long periods of time. 

(^) Skill. Lack of facility. Production speed Studying the job. 

(/i) Social and economic difficulties. Wearing suitable clothes. 
Handling money. Budgeting and saving earnings. Relationships 
with associates, employers, unions, and community and civic organiza¬ 
tions. 

[i) Understanding the purpose of industry. 

(jj Morale Attitude toward associates. Judging shop conversa¬ 
tions. Boosting versus knocking. Loyalty 

24. What are some problems which you encounter in school which 
may be found on a larger scale in the occupational world? How can 
you prepare to overcome these problems before you begin work? 

25. Read excerpts from a biography that show the trials and 
tribulations of a young worker and how he overcame the difficulties 
encountered, 

26. What might a person do his first week in a clerical position 
that would: 

(a) Reveal desirable attitudes and win his supervisor’s approval 

(i) Reveal undesirable attitudes and make his employer disapprove 
of him 

(c) Reveal good attitudes and make his associates like him 

{d) Reveal poor attitudes and make his associates dislike him 

27. In what ways will your employers in clerical work in the future 
be like your school instructors of the past? In what ways different? 
Explain. 

28. Ask someone who has had office or clerical experience to tell 
you of mistakes he has seen persons make in dealing with their em¬ 
ployers Report these to the class and lead a discussion on what these 
persons should have done. 

29. Should you be compelled to join a union to hold a position? 
What are the arguments presented by leading authorities on both 
sides of this question? 

30. Discuss the following statement of Rudolph M. Severn of 
R. H. Macy & Company, quoted in The Gregg Writer, May 1943; 
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There is nothing like being secretary to an executive to learn how to 
cultivate an executive point of view. As secretaiy, you understudy the boss, 
■which means that you learn the “how” and the “why” of Ins policies, so that, 
if you youiself aie of executive caliber, you quickly catch on to the way things 
must be done Pretty soon he lelies on you moie as an assistant than as a 
secretary, which means that you aie definitely on the way up. 

You see, while you may learn the principles of credit, accounting, ad¬ 
vertising, or any other profession, in school, it takes actual working on a job 
to know how to apply those principles in individual cases And that’s some¬ 
thing that can’t be taught. It has to be learned by observing each case, until 
you develop the instinct to do it yourself. And there is nothing like a secre- 
taiial job to release the first impulses of the executive instinct. 

31. Give examples of people who have used occupations in businet 
as stepping stones to other kinds of work or have used other occupa 
tions as stepping stones to business] as, for example: 

Mia Joyce Allen started as a stenographer in the purchasing depart¬ 
ment before being promoted to secretaiy to Charles Walrod, purchasing 
agent at tlie Selznick Studio in Hollywood, aftei which she was given the 
post of transportation manager and purchasing agent of that organization. 

Bernard Baiuch began woik as a three-doliar-a-week Wall Stieet cleik 
and became a millionaire and adviser to President Hoover and President 
Roosevelt. 

Georgs A. Blackmore, president of Westinghouse Air Brake, was an office 
boy and stenographer 

C. F, Broughton, president of Wamsutta Mills, filled the early jobs of 
newsboy, bookkeeper, and shipping clerk. 

James Francis Byrnes, who held an appointment to the United States 
Supreme Court before his appointment as director of the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, began his career as a court repoitcr m Spartanburg, S.C., and 
studied law during his leisure horns. 

William A. Carson, president of Sunbeam Electric Mfg. Co., was a 
newsboy and sales cleik, 

Aiiss Ruth Delker, the only woman executive of the Manufacturers Tiust 
Company of New York, began as secretary to the manager of the auto de¬ 
partment of a large insurance company in New York City. She later was 
given the task of reorganizing the office staffs and establishing central 
stenographic bureaus in several laige insurance companies. 

George Fielding Eliot was an accountant before becoming an author and 
lecturer 

Edward J. Engel, president of the Santa Fe Railroad, began his career 
as a stenographei in the purchasing department of the railroad. 

Alus Ruth Haclor began her career as stenographer in the office of the 
National Association of Ciedil Men, was promoted to bookkeepei, then to 
cashier, assistant comptroller, and finally to the position of comptroller and ' 
assistant tieasuier of the as.sociation 

John Holmes, president of Swift and Company, began as a Swift mes¬ 
senger boy when he was 15 years old. 

William AJ. Jeffers, national nibbei director, and president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, was at one time clerk in the maintenance of way depart¬ 
ment of the railroad. 

Alaxwell Klein, vice-president of Jacobs Brothers, Inc , manufacturers 
of scales and precision instiuments, started with this company as a geneial 
stenographer in the office. 
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C. K. Leith, consultant on minerals to the War Production Board, started 
his career by answering an advertisement for a stenographer and typist to 
C R. Van Hise, world famous geologist 

Joseph A. Lyons, who became Prime Minister of Australia and an out¬ 
standing statesman following the First World War, started as a dollar-a- 
week office boy 

R. G Martin, president of Electric Auto-Lite, includes the office boy as 
one of his beginning jobs, 

Floyd Odium, head of the Defense Contracts Distiibution Division of 
the Office of Production Management, was a berrypicker, vegetable sprayer, 
ditchdigger, celeiy tender, lumber piler, haberdasher’s cleilc, house-to-house 
canvasser, ostrich jockey, map salesman, assistant librarian, manager of dra¬ 
matics and college periodicals, debater, boardinghouse entrepreneur, law 
cleik, utilities lawyer, first-class negotiator, amateur of investment com¬ 
panies, and underwriter 

John J. Raskob, vice-president of the duPont Company, began his work 
with that company as a stenographer. 

Billy Rose, who ran the Aquacade at the New York World’s Fair, began 
work as a stenographer. 

Rudolph M. Severn, manager of the installment sales division of R H 
Macy & Company, began as a cleik in the credit department of a bank, 
then served as secretary to the general manager of the Credit Bureau of 
New York, preliminaiy to becoming assistant to the general manager 

Miss Polly Street, sales manager of William Morrow and Company, 
used a position as stenographer as a steppingstone to her executive posts 

Sigrid Undsel supported herself for ten years doing clerical work 

Charles E. Wilson, president of General Electric Company, started in the 
electrical business as office boy at i8. 

gg. Dramatize the following skit and bring out the desirable atti¬ 
tudes which secured promotion in the business world: 

Jane Earns Promotion * 

Cast of Characters 

Jane Brick, a clerk at the lace counter in a department store. 

Sue Brown, another clerk at the same counter. 

A customer. 

The personnel manager. 

The stenographer for the personnel manager. 

The buyer for the lace department. 

Scenes 

Scene I. The lace counter in a department store, with the Personnel 
Manager’s office at one side. 

Scene II. The Brick home, evening, a year and a half later. 


* Adapted from a play presented at Summer Demonstration School, Columbia 
University, in the summer of 1933, under the direction of Mildred Lincoln, based 
on “The Story of Two Clerks” in Reading and Living by H. Irving Hancock. 
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Scene III. The lace counter, following day. 

Scene IV. The lace counter, three years later. 

Scene I. The Lace Counter in a Department Store 
{Jam is dusting the shelves and arranging the stock when Sue enters.) 

Sue. You should have seen that manager glare at me just now. What 
time is it? I’m not very late. 

Jane. It’s three minutes after. 

Sue, Well, what difference do three minutes make? {Sue removes coat, 
begins to help Jane.) 

Jane. You know we’re pretty lucky to have this job. It’s a good 
place. 

Sue. I don’t think it’s so much. Pretty dull, I’d say. Now if you 
could be manager, like that guy that sits down there doing nothing 
~ and think of the little pay we get. 

Jane. Yes, but we’re just out of high school and do not have any 
experience. And $ i o a week is better than most girls our age get, 
and we can work up to a raise. 

{Customer enteis. Sue, who is nearest, waits on her,) 

Customer. Can you match this sample of lace? 

Sue. Sorry we haven’t got it 

{Personnel Manager, unseen by the girls, appears in his office door.) 

Jane {pulls Sue aside and whtspeis). ' Sue, you’ll find it on third shelf 
down. {Sue finds the lace and shows it to customer ) 

Customer. Yes, that’s it. I want five yards. 

{Sue silently measures ojf the amount, makes the sale, and customer leaves.) 

Personnel Manager {walking a few steps forward) . Miss Brown, step 
into my office. {In office) Miss Woods, hand me Miss Brown’s per¬ 
sonnel record card, please Miss Brown, you don’t know your stock 
very well, do you? 

Sue. Well, sir, I can’t remember everything at once. 

Pers. Mgr. {looking at card). Let’s see, you’ve been here one month, 
haven’t you? High School graduate, a “C” average. Miss Brown, 
you should be able to learn those laces. 

Sue. Yes, sir. 

Pers, Mgr. Laces may not seem important to you, but you would 
find them very interesting if you would learn more about them. 

Sue. Yes, sir, {Personnel Manager nods dismissal and Sue goes back to 
counter.) 

Sue. That manager and his laces make me tired. Who wants to 
know about laces! {Picks up bolt) What could be interesting 
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about that! [Looks at watch) Well, thank goodness it’s my lunch 
lime. Are you coming? 

Jane. No, I brought my lunch. [Takes out sandwich) 

Sue. So long. [Goes out) 

Scene II. Jane's home. A year and a half later. 

[Jane is at a desk bending over a microscope, with books and samples of lace. 
Sue enters.) 

Sue. Hi, Jane. Say, come on and go down to the show. There’s a 
good one on. 

Jane. Sorry, Sue, but I want to finish up this job I’ve started. 

Sue. What on earth are you doing? 

Jane. I’m testing these new laces that came in today. 

Sue. Testing? What do you mean? 

Jane. Why, testing the fibers. Just look at this through the mike. 
[Sue looks through the microscope.) You can tell those threads won’t 
wear, even without a chemical test. 

Sue, Huh, you’re not getting paid extra for this, are you? 

Jane. 'No. But I like to do it. It’s so interesting. 

Sue. Catch me working nights. They don’t pay us enough for the 
day. Say, how much did they raise you this last time? 

Jane. 83. That makes 3ii20 a week now, since our third raise. 

Sue. Well, good night! That shows favoritism all right. I only got a 
dollar raise each time, making only jfig now. You sure must 
have made a hit with the boss. Some folks get all the breaks. 
Well, I guess I’ll go along or I’ll be late for the show. 

Jane. Well, so long. Sue Drop in some evening, and I’ll show you 
some things with this microscope. It’s a peach, and interesting, 
too. 

Sue. Oh, yeah? [Goes out) 

Scene HI. At the lace counter in the store, the following day. [Jane 
and Sue are at the counter, Jane rearranging the stock, Sue leaning against 
the counter.) 

Sue. There’s the buyer. You said you wanted to see him. 

Jane [looking up). Oh yes, Mr. Jones, about the laces they sent us 
yesterday I tested them last night, and these three samples are 
very poor. The threads used are inferior, and will never wash well. 

[Personnel Manager quietly appears in the door of his office.) 

Buyer. Listen here, Jane, I tell you people, what to buy in this de¬ 
partment, and you mind your own business, see. I know good 
laces, and these are all right. [Buyer goes out. Personnel Manager 
walks in.) 

Pers. Mgr. Jane, will you step into my office a moment? [They go 
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into his office.) Be seated. Miss Woods, Jane’s personnel record 
please. (To Jane) What’s this I heard you say about testing 
laces? What kind of a test did you make? 

Jane. I examined the samples under the microscope, and then made 
some chemical tests. 

Pers. Mgr. How did you learn how to test laces? You had no chem¬ 
istry in High School, I see by your card. 

Jane. You see, sir, I read a pamphlet that came in an order of laces 
when I first came here, and it was very interesting, so I wanted 
to learn some more about it. I read a history of laces from the 
library, and several books about the different kinds of laces, and 
in what countries they are made. Then I studied our laces, that 
is, under a microscope, and took an evening course in chemistry 
up at the High School. The teacher there showed me how to 
make chemical tests of the fibers. That’s how I know the laces 
we received yesterday are inferior. The company we used to buy 
from was more reliable and had better laces. 

Pers. Mgr. Oh, you know the companies, too. 

Jane. Well, in learning about the thousands of different kinds of 
laces, Pve had to learn about the different manufacturers. 

Pers. Mgr. This buyer is leaving us on Saturday. Do you think you 
could handle that job? 

Jane. I’d like to try, sir. 

Pers. Mgr, Very well then. Beginning next week your salary will 
be increased 50% and if you prove able to handle the job after 
next month you will also have the usual commission. Miss Woods, 
will you please make that notation for the accounting department, 
and enter it on Jane’s card? Jane, I am pleased to think that you 
have had the initiative and enterprise to conduct this study of the 
article you are selling. Have you seen this Schedule of Clerical 
Job Classifications which to office workers pictures the promo¬ 
tional steps ahead? And this is the Rating Scale which is the 
basis of measurement by which we judge the fitness for progress. 
(Points to the following) • 

CLERICAL JOB CLASSIFICATIONS * 

B. Simple operations that require the use of a few definite rules. It in¬ 
cludes office boys, messenger service, and other simple clerical jobs where 
only a regular and definite change is made in the work and does not in¬ 
clude jobs where a large variety of rules must be understood and applied. 
Includes doing the work, checking the work, responsibility for a small 
unit of work or doing the work without a subsequent check. 

BB. Supervision of B. work in small groups in addition to sharing in the 
routine duties. 

* Used by Personnel Department, The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 

Go., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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G. Operations that require the following of a large number of rules, 
which are, however, very definite and specific. 

1. Doing the work, 

2. Checking the work, responsibility for small unit of same, or doing 
above work without subsequent check. 

3. Working on cases where the selection of rules which apply depends 
upon the complete picture of a situation. This may include corrp- 
pondence where there is latitude in wording but not in action. I 

D. Supervision of A or B. m large groups, and C. work, or S? or S3 work 
in small groups. 

E. Operations that involve complete and intensive knowledge of a re¬ 
stricted field, and the taking of action on cases not definitely covered 
previously; or the making of other than simple calculations. 

I. Doing the work. 

q. Checking the work, handling of papers where .question has arisen 
or adjustment of difficulties is necessary, making of special calcu¬ 
lations or performing the more complex E—i operations. 

F. Complete charge of a small unit of work in Class E or a large unit of 
lower grade work, or assisbng in supervision under H. of E. grade work 
or lower. 

G. Operations requiring knowledge of the general principles of the busi¬ 
ness. Clerk has at command and applies general mles or principles to 
cases not previously covered, or uses information, which can be acquired 
only outside the Company, or fiom persons who, through long experi¬ 
ence with the Company, have acquired and are exercising such general 
knowledge. 

1. Doing the work. 

2, Same as i, only handles more complicated cases. 

H. Supervision of any G, work or a large unit of lower work. 

I. Supervision over H. work or doing highly technical work. 

TYPISTS, stenographers, AND SECRETARIES 

52. Typists. 

53. Stenographers, Ediphone operators, 

54. Stenographers or Ediphone operators doing minor secretanal duties. 

55. Secretaries to Junior Officers. 

56. Secretaries to Executive Officers, 


KEY TO RATING SCALE * 

1. Personal Impression — How do his appearance and manner affect others^ 
Consider his success in winning confidence through his appearance and 
manner. 

(0) — Unusually favorable 

(b) — Favorable 

(c) —Accepted 

(d) — Avoided 

2, Knowledge of Job — Rating in this case necessarily will be tempered by the 
individual’s length of service, length of time on the job, training, etc. 

(«) — Has broad and thorough knowledge of the work m his division. 

* Used by Personnel Department, The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co,, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(/) — Has good knowledge and undei-standing of his own and related 
jobs. 

(g) — Understands his own job 

(A) — Has limited knowledge of his job 

3. Capacity and Adaptability — Ability to assume more responsibility, ease in 
grasping explanations, speed and success in masteiing new loutines, and 
ability to retain such knowledge. 

(i) —Requires practically no teaching, very quick to giasp new ideas, 

constructive, anxious and able to assume responsibility. 

(j) — Learns rapidly, retains instructions, reasonably resourceful, ac¬ 

cepts responsibility. 

(k) — Normal instruction required, fairly progressive. 

(/) — Requires great deal of instruction, routine worker. 

(m) —Has approximately reached the limit of his capacity, very slow to 

absorb, efficiency decreasing. 

4. Co-operativeness — Helpfulness, willingness to work with and for others. 

(n) — Goes out of his way to co-operate. 

(0) — Complies willingly with requests of supervisor and fits easily into 
■ his group. 

(p) — Reluctant to co-operate with others or is a solo performer. 

(9) ■— Causes friction 

5. Dependablemss — Consider whether he will do what you expect him to 
do and do it conscientiously and thoroughly. 

(r) — Very reliable 

(j) — Interested m his job, needs little supervision. 

(i) —Fairly reliable. 

(«) — Wastes bme or cannot be relied on. 

6. Effectiveness on the Job — Consider accuracy, amount accomphshed, neat¬ 
ness, and general effectiveness. 

{0) —Accomplishes a large amount of work, of highest quality; or is 
highly effective on the job. 

(z£i) — Accomplishes better than normal amount of work of high quality 
and occasionally shows greater effectiveness than this. 

(x) — Completes assignments m reasonable time with normal accuracy. 

(jv) — Effectiveness below normal, due to low output, frequent errors, 
or other causes 
(z) —Effectiveness poor. 

Scene IV. The lace counter. Five years later. 

(Sue is at the counter. Jane enters.) 

Jane. Hello, Sue 

Sue. Well, well, you back again? I supposed you’d stay in New York 
and enjoy life after becoming chief buyer. You lucky bird! Swell 
trips, expenses paid, not a care in the world! 

Jane. Well, it’s not quite that way. There were some long hot days 
going over laces in those wholesale houses. How are things going 
here? 

Sue (confidentially) Say, Jane, maybe you can do me a big favor. 
I’ve been discharged. The manager told me I’d be through here 
Saturday. He said a girl who had been here so long and was worth 
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only It 15 a- week wasn’t worth keeping. I suppose you’ve had 
another raise. How much do you get now? 

Jane. I’m getting S4000 a year now, and travelling expenses. 

Sue. Favoritism! 
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GROOMING BUSINESS PUPILS 
FOR JOBS 


Business education aims to provide pupils with adequate train¬ 
ing to meet the demands of occupational requirements and aids 
them in the acquisition of business attitudes essential to success 
in business occupations. These aims are brought to a focus in 
helping pupils find suitable jobs in harmony with their abilities 
and interests. As the Occupational Adjustment Study con¬ 
cluded *: 

The very first job secured by the youth after leaving school is an 
Important one for him. It introduces him to his first full-time knowl¬ 
edge of the working world. It provides an opportunity for the youth 
to fit himself into work that he can do and in which he is interested. 
For the more capable youth, it may lead to advancement. It may 
give the youth a feeling of success, of “belonging,” of independence 
and responsibility, or it may create within him the feelings of de¬ 
spondence and frustration. It would seem that if the school is to do 
anything at all about occupational adjustment, it should make a 
serious effort to bridge the gap between school-leaving and eventual 
occupational adjustment by doing all that it can to see to it that the 
first jobs which youth enter are reasonably in harmony with their 
abilities and interests. 

Grooming pupils for jobs is part of the aim of advisers and 
teachers whose concern it is to help inquirers intelligently plan 
their training and their later occupational advancement. To 
forge ahead in a field of activity presupposes capacity to become 
proficient in the work to be done and to find in it a certain zest. 
Those who counsel will make every effort to (i) assist youth to 
appraise his strong and weak points, (2) offer instruction in 
methods of seeking employment, and (3) give individual assist¬ 
ance in securing tryout experiences and an occupational foothold 
in a swiftly changing world. 

* Landy, Edward. Occupational Adjustment and the School, p. 55. Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Number 93, November 1940. 
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XIX 


Helping the Business Pupil to Inventory His 
Assets and Liabilities 

I N making wise vocational plans one should take into ac¬ 
count his likes and dislikes, mental and physical capacity, 
economic assets, family background, and work habits. The 
teacher of business subjects can help pupils to “know themselves” 
by making effective use of personal data, inventories, tests, and 
other measuring instruments in the accumulation of information 
about the pupil. 

The American Council on Education strongly advocates the 
use of cumulative records *: 

Moreover, beginning at about the seventh grade and continuing 
as long as he remains in school, every pupil needs some individual 
advice in regard to his future occupation and to desirable courses of 
study as preparation. Cumulative records of the student’s work and 
characteristics should be started in the early grades and should be 
maintained throughout the school career as a basis for further guidance. 
Full-time counselors are to be found at present in fewer than six per¬ 
cent of all secondary schools; the number should be increased in 
larger schools as rapidly as possible, and similar part-time service 
should be provided in smaller schools. Small high schools are neces¬ 
sarily at a disadvantage, but should give all possible emphasis to 
guidance activities, and should seek to improve the qualifications of 
their personnel for such service. 

These data will aid both the pupil and the teacher. They 
will aid the pupil to take inventory of his assets and liabilities 
and to chart his future educational and vocational course. They 
will aid the pupil by preparing him for the employment tests 
and inventories which many business firms administer to ap¬ 
plicants for positions. They will aid the teacher to appraise the 
pupil’s strengths and weaknesses. They will furnish the teacher 
with a basis for conferences with the counselee. 

An individual folder for each student containing his test papers, 
progress charts, and personal data will assist the teacher in mak¬ 
ing an appraisal of the assets and liabilities of the individual with 

* Touth and the Future — The General Report of the American Youth Commission, 
pp. 136-7. American Council on Educabon, 1942. 
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regard to intelligencCj capacities, deficiencies, interests, health, 
character traits, and social characteristics. These data, when 
compared with ^the educational and occupational opportunities 
available in the locality, suggest further courses or units of study, 
give cumulatively a picture of the individual’s growth, help to 
assess the pupil’s vocational assets and potentialities, furnish good 
orientation for an interview, and serve as a guide for referral to 
job openings which may lead to satisfactory fields of employment. 

Cumulative Record Folder 

The cumulative record folder which presents a clear, concise, 
and useful picture of the pupil will contain these data; 

1. Personal data 

2. Data on social, physical, and economic status 
3 Marks in school subjects 

4. Scores on tests of mental ability 

5. Other test scores and test papers 

6. Record of participation in extracurricular activities 

7. Vocational plan and ambitions 

8 . College or advanced education plan 
g. Some indication of reading interests 

10. Scores on tests of vocational proficiency 

11. Rank in class according to average of marks in school subjects and 
rank according to average of two or more tests of mental ability 

12. Anecdotal records 

13. Interest inventories or check lists 

14. Choices of vocational conferences for each year 

15. Choices of hobby groups for each year 

16. Autobiographies 

17. Reports of work experiences 

18. Information about preferences regarding employment 

If this folder contains the typewritten comments on business, 
vocational, and leisure-time books read and abstracted during 
the typewriting class period, the teacher will have additional aids 
to analyze the strengths and needs of individual pupils, to suggest 
new possibilities for growth, and to stimulate them to work toward 
new goals. Following are some detailed suggestions. 

Contents of Cumulative Record Folder 

Personal Data. A personal data record, filled out by pupils 
each year and added to the cumulative record folders, presents 
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considerable useful information. The following form may be 
mimeographed and filled in during a very short homeroom or 
assembly period: 

PERSONAL DATA 

Date__ 


Name. - Address- 

Distance from school__— 

Parents’ Names- Telephone- 

Date of birth -- Place of birth-- 

How do you get to school? Bus- bicycle_ walk- private car- 

How long have you lived at your present address^ - 

Where did you live before?- - Por how long?- 

Number Occupation 

Number and occupations of Brothers older? _ _ 

members in your family Brothers younger? __ 

Sisters older? _ _ 

Sisters younger? _ _ 

Father’s occupation_ Mother’s occupation-- 

Immediate 'members of your family in the Armed Forces_ 

Do you find school work difficult?_ 

What subject do you like best?- Least? —----- 

What subject do you find most difficult?_ Easiest?_ 

Grade repeated?_ For what subjects in FI S. have you leceived no credit’^_ ■ 

Where do you usually read oi study at homc^_ 

How many hours a day do you usually read or study at home?_ 

Do you have a public hbraiy card and take out books?_ How often'^_ 

Name two books that you have lead recently that you liked. 


What magazines come to your home'^_ 

Which one do you read the most? _ 

What newspapers come to your home?_ 

Which parts of the newspaper do you read'^ _ 

How many hours of the twenty-foui do you usually sleep?_ 

Do you have good health'’_ Do you wear glasses?_ 

What are your chief recreations?_ 

In what school activities do you participate?_ 

In what outside activities m school, church, club, or social organization do you 

take part?_ 

What do you like best to do theie?_ 

What Icisurc-time interest do you have that you think would enhance your value 

as an employee in the kind of work you hope to do?_ 

Do you work outside of school hours?_ Regular job?_ Woik at home?_ 

If so, what part of the work do you like best?_ Least?_ 

What other work experience have you had? _ 

In what vocations are you interested?_ 

Do you plan to go to college? _ 

If you plan to earn your expenses at college or other school of training beyond high 

school, what work do you hope to do? __ 

What work would you like to do best ten years from now?_ 

Do you enjoy school?_ What about it do you enjoy most?__ 

What about it do you think could be improved?_ 

Additional comments or information_ 

What are you doing to assist the war effort?_ 
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Anecdotal Records. Reports made by faculty members of in. 
cidents which have a bearing on occupational plans also aid an 
adviser. For example, a boy who had for three successive years 
listed “news photographer” as his choice of occupation was asked 
to take a photograph of an exhibit in the classroom. His failure 
to produce a clear picture, after several attempts, was regarded 
as having occupational significance. 

These may be filed in the cumulative record folder and re¬ 
ferred to before the individual conference. Provision for these 
anecdotal records may be made on the following forms: 


ANECDOTAL RECORD 

[Description of an episode, occunence, or observed behavior) 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE TEACHER OR COUNSELOR; If in your 
observation of high school pupils, you note an episode or occurrence which 
may have implications for tlieir future vocational plans, the educational 
preparation for futuie work, or their occupational adjustment, please fill out 
this blank for addition, to the cumulative record folder. Anecdotes should 
he specific and descriptive rather than general or philosophical. Use de¬ 
scriptive terms. 

Please indicate whether tlie incident or episode is, in your opinion, 
typical of this student or one which indicates some variation fiom hi.s usual 
behavior or attitude. 


Name of student Grade Date 

I believe this is typical of this student_ 

I believe this is unusual or a deviabon from liis customary behavior 
or attitude___ 

Signature of teacher_ 


Episode [written by teacher oi counselor) 

Carol Mae Hanson has indicated an interest in occupational therapy 
on her personal data sheet. The following reaction, written as a personal 
conclusion to her study of a vocation, explains her change of vocational 
interest. 

It was earlier in the year that I chanced upon the book Betty 
Blake, O. T I read through that rosy-colored story of an occupa¬ 
tional therapist, and it appealed to me very strongly. The book 
played up the psychological angle of the woik, and psychology has 
always fascinated me. But since I began a more intensive research 
on the subject, and have received a fuller view of the work, I have 
my doubts about going into occupational therapy Science, in my 
estimation a dry and uninteresting subject, plays too important a 
role in the work, and I feel that it would be a serious mistake if I 
were to try to “exist” through first the training and then the prac¬ 
tical experience of occupational therapy work. 
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Vocational Life History or Autobiography. An autobiography, 
if written honestly, yields information to supplement and com¬ 
plement other vocational interest data. 

If pupils in typewriting classes prepare an autobiography in 
their English classes, they may be given credit for typing them. 
Otherwise, they may be asked to eompose at the typewriter, or 
type from notes, a vocational life history. 

Two or three weeks in advance, a pupil may be asked to think 
about the things he liked to do from early childhood and to have 
friends and members of his family help him to recall his dominant 
interests at various stages in his life. It should be made clear 
to the pupil that the purpose is to discover in his life history 
any clues to the kind of vocation and avocation in which he would 
be most efhcient and happy. He may be asked to organize his 
material in sequence in three periods, grade school years, high 
school years, and his hopes for future years. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR VOCATIONAL LIFE HISTORY 



Grade 

High 

Hopes for 


School 

School 

Future 


Teat r 

Tears 

Tears 

Games I liked best 

Hobbies and leisure interests I hked best 
Kinds of people I liked to be with 

Kinds of people I admired 

Experiences which marked turning points 
in my vocational life history 

Kinds of work I liked best 

School subjects I liked best 

Occupations for which I wished to pre¬ 
pare 





Some autobiographies will be rich in clues that will give a 
discerning adviser insight into the pupil’s vocational interests. 
They will also throw additional light on the, reactions of the pupil 
and enable the teacher to understand him better. Biographies 
possess many limitations, however, and the uSer should proceed 
with caution and not place more reliance than is justified on 
interests revealed. When in doubt, no harm will be done in 
encouraging a pupil to study the requirements of the occupa- 
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tions to which his vocational interests point and to compare their 
individual demands with his capacities as far as they can be 
determined. 

Reports of Woik Expeiiences. Another useful personal report 
may be obtained by giving each advanced stenography and typ¬ 
ing student a National Clerical Ability Rating Sheet and asking 
him to give it to someone for whom he has worked during the 
past semester, who will check his various qualities. As each pupil 
has been assigned to a faculty member for some clerical and 
typing work, the pupil may ask for this report from him. The 
following explanation may be given to the faculty: 

Your student typist may bring you a copy of the Personality Rating 
Schedule which is included in the National Clerical Ability tests and 
ask you to check it. It will be appreciated if you will do so and return 
the rating to me for confidential use in counseling. 

The reason the form is given to the student to distribute is that 
he is asked to rate himself before giving it to someone for whom he 
has worked, and it is hoped that this self-analysis will stimulate the 
pupil to efforts in the direction of self-improvement. Finding it 
necessary to rate himself on these qualities and realizing that you will 
rate him on the basis of his semester’s work with you, he may be 
brought face to face with his weaknesses with the result that he may 
take immediate steps to reduce them. 

Your ratings will be used, not to discourage or dishearten pupils, 
not to flatter them unduly, but to help pupils analyze their strengths 
and weaknesses and become aware of their capacities and limitations 
in the qualifications required of clerical workers. 

It is thought that the qualifications will be brought home more 
forcibly if the pupil requests the rating, and it is hoped that your 
evaluation of his clerical assistance can be used to stimulate him to 
take steps necessary for self-improvement. 

Other reports of work experiences are discussed in the chapter 
on tryout, pages 385-386. 

College or Advanced Education Plan. A record of the pupil’s plan 
for further schooling is helpful. The form on page 309 may be 
filled out during a homeroom or assembly period, preferably about 
the middle of the year and following the “College Day” program. 
The information will assist in marshaling facts concerning the 
pupil’s vocational and educational plans, whether in confirming 
plans already made or in formulating new ones. It will furnish 
a comparison with the personal data- sheet filled out at the be- 
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ginning of the year. It will provide available data from which 
the counselor may select in advance a few leading items for use 
in the interview, both in opening the conversation and in focusing 
it upon the pupil’s most urgent problems. 

INQ.UIRY CONCERNING COLLEGE PLAN 

Date_ 

1. Name - Sex_ Glass_ 

2. How old will you be when you graduate? Years_ Months_ 

Telephone 

3. Home address___Number _ 

4 Parents’ names- 

5. Father’s occupation- Mother’s occupation_ 

6. Father’s business address___ 

7. Church meinbetship-_— 01 preference _ 

8. Do you plan to go to college^ After graduation_ Later_ 

g What type of college, school, or univeisity do you plan to attend. State uni¬ 
versity -, privately endowed university _, large college_, small col¬ 
lege _, junior college --woman’s college _, men’s college _ co¬ 
educational -, business college_ 

10. Geographic locality preferred__ 

11. Specific institutions under consideration __ 

la, Special reasons for desiring to enter these schools _ 

13 In what fields of study will you be interested? Agriculture _, Art _, 

Commerce & Bus Admin. -, Dentistry _, Engineering _, Home 

Economics-, Journalism-, Law_, Liberal Arts_, Medicine_, 

Music -) Nursing -, Physical Education _, Secretarial work _, 

Speech and Dramatics _, Teachci Training _, otliers _ 

14 Check activities in which you have participated Football_, Basketball_, 

Track_, Tenms-, Golf_, Band_, Orchestia_, Glee Club_, 

A Cappella Choir _, School Paper_, Dramatics _, Yearbook_, 

Debate_, Forensics-, G A A.-, Student Council_, others_ 

15. In what hobby clubs have you participated?_ 

16. What offices in student organizations have you held? (Class officer, captain of 
athletic team, etc.) 


17. If you go to college, do you plan to earn your expenses'’ _ Part_, 

All_, None_ 

18. If so, what work do you hope to do to earn expenses? 

19. If you wish to be recommended for a scholarship or student aid, what do you 
consider your “strong points”? 

20. On reverse side of page, please write an account of; 

(a) The things you have accomplished that have given you the greatest satis¬ 
faction 

(b) Your purpose in selecting_as a career 

(c) Your plans and aspirations for the future 

21. Further comments or information 

The following information, given at the time of a test of 
mental ability, may be duplicated for the individual folders. 
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Pupils are in a serious mood when they fill out the form, and 
the information is useful to note the progress of vocational plans, 


This form for seniors 

COOPEUATIVK PftOGBAM INFOBMATION BLANK—1043-44 
Wisconsin. Secondary Schools and Institutions of Higher Learning 

h a, PerconiJe 

BoyD GirlQ 
(Check One) 

(Please print) Last imme First name Middle name 

Home address 

Kumhar and street City 

Do you expect to attend college? YesD NoD When? Year of 1943 - 44 D LaterD 

(Chech one) (Check ono) 

What institution do you definitely plan to enter? 

(Give name nt teachers qoIIgro, county normal, private college, university, or business college,) 

If undecided, list institutions ■which 1 
vmi arf* onnsidn.rinp n.ttp.ndinc'. f 

What ■vocation or profession do you plan \ 
to nursue so far as you know now? ( 


Score 

Countries of ancestry 1 ^ 

(1 c . lorelgn extraction) J i' ather-Mother --- 

(Q g., English, FronoUi German, Italian, Jewish, Swedlsli, Negro, etc) 

Nttmher of children \ 

in your family / Older than you_Younger _ Total_ 


Tests and Other Measuring Instruments. There are three dis¬ 
tinct ways in which the results of tests may be used in enhancing 
service to students: 


(1) In selecting students likely to profit by the instruction 

(2) In measuring objectively progress in the acquisition of skills 

(3) In determining the final level of skill as a basis for placement 

Many pitfalls have been encountered in trying to use voca¬ 
tional aptitude tests as scientific devices for selecting students. 
The reliability of the tests is extremely low. The validity of 
most of them is in question, one obstacle to the establishment 
of validity being that there are few acceptable criteria of success 
in occupations with which to compare standings on the tests. A 
thorough discussion of the use of tests may be found in Aptitudes 
and Aptitude Testing by Walter V. Bingham, in which he gives 
this warning *: 

Vividly aware of inadequacies in many widely heralded tests, 
and realizing the pitfalls into which it is all too easy to stumble when 

* Bingham, Walter V, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, p. 210. New York City; 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. 
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giving them and when weighing the significance of the individual 
scores, the practical psychologist is reluctant to commit himself as 
advocating any tests whatever, with the possible exception of some 
paper-and-pencil examinations such as the more searching standard¬ 
ized tests of school achievement and of academic aptitude. 

Even were tests developed to a point where they could supply 
valid and reliable information, it must be recognized that some 
factors of great importance, such as industriousness, persistence, 
effort, drive, co-operation, and degree of motivation are not sus¬ 
ceptible to measurement by tests. There is agreement also that 
interest, personality traits, and work habits are important factors 
in achieving vocational success. Consequently, each test score 
or observation must be considered as representing only one small 
part of the individual’s total aptitudes, accomplishments, or per¬ 
sonality traits and must not be regarded as a final appraisal. One 
must constantly look for supplementary evidence to use with the 
test data. 

Even if vocational aptitude tests were technically perfect, they 
would not play so large a role in vocational guidance as many 
people believe, for investigations have shown that what makes 
workers unsatisfactory in employment is not ineptitude or incom¬ 
petency, but in from 6o% to 95% of the cases studied, failure 
to make temperamental adjustments and to work harmoniously 
with others. 

Realizing these limitations, the teacher of business subjects 
may be interested in tests which have been found most useful 
by three agencies: The Vocational Service for Juniors, New York 
City; The Psychological Corporation, New York City; and the 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The list of tests and inventories used in the Vocational Service 
for Juniors may be found in Counseling Toung Workers *; those 
found most useful in The Psychological Corporation are listed in 
their leaflet, “Suggested Aids for High School Guidance Pro¬ 
grams” t; and those used in the Horace Mann School are dis¬ 
cussed in Records, Reports, and Illustrative Case Studies, t 

* Culbert, Jane F , and Smith, Helen R. Counseling Young Workers New York 
City: Vocational Service for Juniors, 1939. 

I Bennett, George K. Suggested Aids for High School Guidance Progmm. New 
York City The Psychological Corporation, 1937. 

X Recot ds. Reports, and Illustrative Case Studies—Individual Development and Guid¬ 
ance. Summer Demonstration School, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, 1936. 



Clerical, mental ability, reading, vocabulary, and achieve¬ 
ment tests may be ad m inistered as parts of the six-week or se¬ 
mester examinations. Interest and personality inventories may 
be given only to volunteers; students may be invited to examine 
several forms and select the ones they would like to fill out. 

Papers may be scored in terms of the norms given in the 
manuals of directions accompanying the tests and placed in the 
folders for later analysis of individual items. A group profile 
chart gives the teacher the relative position of each person’s score 
in relation to those of other members of his group. 

Specimen sets of most tests may be purchased for 25^ each 
and quantity orders of any or all tests may be purchased at list 
price plus transportation from The Psychological Corporation, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or from the individual pub¬ 
lishers. 

A list of tests in common use and a valuable list of reference 
books may be consulted in Minimum Essentials of the Individual 
Inventory in Guidance.'*' 

(a] Tests of General Intelligence, Although a score made on an 
intelligence test does not point to any specific occupation which 
the individual should enter, it is a partial index of the intellectual 
achievement that may be expected of an individual and of the 
highest grade in school that he is likely to reach. Furthermore, 
an individual whose intelligence is considerably below the median 
should not be encouraged to consider an occupation requiring a 
college education, as considerable data exist indicating that he 
probably would not be able to do college work successfully. The 
following tests are recommended: 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 

Gafnma Test for grades g-i6. Revision of the Otis Self-Administering Test. 
Items of vocabulary, opposites, analogies, mixed sentences, reasoning, and 
proverbs reoccui at different levels of difficulty. 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 

Contains ten subtests: general information, best answers, word meaning, logical 
selection, arithmetic, sentence meaning, analogies, mixed sentences, classifica¬ 
tion, and number series This test enables the teacher to analyze the pupil’s 
strong and weak points and to determine where remedial procedures are needed. 


* Ruch, Giles M., and Segel, David. Minimum Essentials of the Individual In¬ 
ventory in Guidance Washington, D.C.; Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U.S. Office of Education, 1940. 15^ 
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Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 

A four-page test of go items -which takes thirty minutes to administer to the 
group. Easy to score. 

American Council on Education Psychological Examination for High 
School 

Composed of four parts involving English completion, arithmetic reasoning, 
analogies, and opposites. Requires one hour to administer. 

{b) Clerical, Vocabulary, Filing Tests. There are several tests 
designed to measure skills required of office workers: 

The Chicago Test of Clerical Promise. Science Research Associates 

Designed to measure the following skills which constitute key demands for 
clerical workers' accuracy in spelling, simple arithmetic, memory for oral in¬ 
structions, checking names and numbers, vocabulary usage, arithmetic reason¬ 
ing, and accuracy in copying. 

Detroit Clerical Aptitude Examination 

Tests speed and accuracy in copying, coding, comparing, computing, assembling, 
checking, verifying, and general information. 

Fundamentals Test of the National Clerical Ability Tests 

Prepared annually under the auspices of the Joint Committee on Testing Repre¬ 
senting National Office Management Association and National Council of 
Business Education. This test is designed to measure command of certain 
fundamentals, such as correct spelling, proper use of words, use of good gram¬ 
mar, solving simple aiithmetic problems, and business infoimation. 

Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers 

Number comparison and name comparison 

O’Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test 

Tests alphabetizing, simple computing, classifying, comparing names and ad¬ 
dresses, arithmetic calculating, and filing 

Thurstone Employment Test in Clerical Work 

Good to check efficiency in alphabetizing, spelling, checking, classifying, match¬ 
ing, coding, and following directions. 

Scott Company File Clerk’s Test 

Fifteen minute test of six subtests' number checking, name checking, alphabetic 
filing, numerical filing, topical filing, and paragraph comprehension. 

Barrett-Ryan-Schemmel English Test 

Recommended for a stenography class. Tests grammatical forms, diction, 
punctuation, and sentence structure 

O’Rourke Vocabulary Test 

DeMay-McCall Rapid Survey Test in Fractions 
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(c) Inventofies of Interests. Counselees who fill out forms such 
as the following go through a healthy exercise of introspection 
regarding interests that should be taken into account in making 
plans for the future. These inventories establish rapport, reveal 
fields of interest, provide direction for the vocational interview, 
and disclose the need for further exploratory activities. 

Preference Record. G. Frederic Kuder. (Revised) 1943 ’ 

The respondent expresses his preterence for one member of each of 330 pairs 
of activities. His choices are then scored on seven scales, scientific, computa¬ 
tional, musical, artistic, literaiy, social service, and per.suasive. These scores 
may ihen be converted into a profile indicating relative inteiest in each category. 

Specific Interest Inventory. Brainard-Stewart. 

Form B for boys, G for giils. Galls for an estimate of the degree of enjoyment 
found in each of many specific activities grouped under twenty headings Con¬ 
sidered an aid in sharpening a pupil’s thinking about his trends of interest 
and m furnishing points o( discussion m the vocational interview. 

Vocational Interest Inventory. Cleeton. (Revised) 1943. 

600 items aimed to reveal interests similar to those of people in nine occupations. 

Interest Questionnaire for High School Students (Boys). Garretson 
and Symonds. 

234 items toward which the pupil indicates his interest, indifference, or dis¬ 
like; scored so as to indicate tlie resemblance between a boy’s interests and 
those of students in academic, technical, and commercial high schools. Designed 
for use in Junior High School. 

Occupational Interest Blank for Women over 16. Manson. 

Scoring scales are made out for ten occupations: teaching, higher clerical, 
secretary, stenographer, office manager, office clerk, bookkeeper, retail sales¬ 
woman, sales pioprietor, and trained nurse 

Aid to the Vocational Interview P. S, Achilles 

Designed to draw out expressions of both vocational and avocational preferences 
of adults. A convenient blank which is not so pretentious as a test and doesn’t 
purport to have any scientific sconng in order to be an aid to an interview. 

Check List for Self-Guidance in Choosing an Occupation. Robert 
Hoppock. 

Senes of 156 questions designed to induce the respondent to analyze jobs and 
himself. 

A Check List of Occupations. Margaret Hoppock. 

An alphabetical list of 668 job titles for the respondent to check preferred occu¬ 
pations, double-check the five most liked, and cross out those disliked. 



Vocational Interest Blank for Men. E. K. Strong, Jr. 

8 page leaflet listing 420 items covering occupations, amusements, school sub¬ 
jects, activities, peculiarities of people, and estimates of present abilities and 
characteristics. The individual indicates whether he likes, is indifferent to, 01 
dislike.s each item. Scoring is complicated and expensive. Requires one hour 
to score one blank. 

Vocational Interest Blank for Women. E K. Strong, Jr. 

Like the blank for men, the purpose is to ascertain the extent to which a woman’s 
interests resemble the interests of women who are representative of various 
occupational and professional groups , 

[d) Personality Inventories. The teacher will readily recognize 
that in planning one’s occupational life, personality traits should 
be considered. Milch effort has been expended in the develop¬ 
ment of tests and other inventories which might measure these 
factors. The story of their development is intricate. However, 
inasmuch as psychologists are not willing to assert that there are 
unitary traits such as industriousness, perseverance, etc., naturally 
a test would not be expected to measure them. The teacher of 
business subjects would be on firmer ground if he would under¬ 
take a program to help each individual to acquire personality traits 
that are useful in business vocations. 

In view of the current publicity given to psychological tests, 
certain business education teachers may be tempted to use them. 
Their use, however, is fraught with many technical complica¬ 
tions. Even when administered by a professional psychologist 
they rarely play a decisive part in planning for a career. The 
task of vocational guidance involves thorough inventory of the 
individual from the physical, social, and economic as well as 
the psychological point of view. It also involves a thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with occupational literature and occupational con¬ 
ditions. To assist the individual in marshalling facts, weighing 
them, and arriving at a decision for which the individual must 
himself take responsibility, the following may be occasionally used 
by a teacher of business subjects; 

Adjustment Inventory. Hugh M. Bell. 

Contains 140 questions dealing with behavior in home, health, social, and emo¬ 
tional adjustments. Takes 40 minutes to administer. Sometimes useful to in¬ 
dicate students who require advice. 

Adjustment Questionnaire. P. M. Syraonds. 

Designed to measure adjustment of school pupils to curriculum, social life, 
administration, teachers, pupils, home life, and personal affairs. 
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Personality Inventory. R. G. Bernreuter. 

125 questions regarding an Individual’s customary behavior designed to measure 
the degiee of four personality traits, extroversion, nervous stability, self-suf¬ 
ficiency, social dominance, self-confidence, and sociability. Requiies one hour 
to score. 

{eY^Social Usage Tests. A full discussion on social competence 
is contained in Social Competence and College Students by Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, published by the American Council on Education, 
1940. Some group tests which are good for introducing discus¬ 
sion on business etiquette are the following: 

A Test on Social Use. Stevenson and Millet. 

Good for introducing discussion on etiquette. True-false questions covering 
living with others, meeting people, pen in hand, accepting with pleasure, when 
mealtime comes, dating, dancing, invited out, m tire public eye, going places, 
staying a while, and as others see you. 

A Test of Knowledge of Social Usage. Strang, Brown, and Stratton. 

Tests approved rules of courtesy in table manners, good taste in dress and ap¬ 
pearance, manners for guest and host, good form in walking with people, re¬ 
spect and consideration for others, good form in talking with and meeting people, 
behavior in a group, respect for property, good manners at performances and 
games 

(/) Peisonality Rating Scale. Two personality rating scales are 
the Hughes Graphic Rating Scale and the Personality Report 
form, prepared by the American Council on Education, and the 
National Business Council Rating Scale, which is a part of the 
National Clerical Ability Testing program. One use of the former 
scale, discussed on page 308, provides for consideration of the 
pupil’s self-ratings as compared with the ratings of a teacher. 

Pupils may be interested in knowing the qualities on which civil 
service applicants are rated by the persons named as reference; 

Quality of the work performed by the applicant 
Quantity of work performed by the applicant 
Judgment, reasoning ability, and common sense 
Forcefulness and strength of character 
Executive ability 
Initiative 

Disposition and ability to work with others 
Physical fitness 

Each homeroom group may be shown a copy of the Per¬ 
sonality Record of the Secondary-School Record, * which is sent 

* National Association of Secondary-School Principals of the N.E.A laoi Six¬ 
teenth. Street, N W., Washington, D.G., 1941. 
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by some schools to colleges with transcripts of credits. A com¬ 
parison with the qualities on the Civil Service Rating Scale will 
show the importance of initiative, as it is the only trait included 
in both lists. The Personality Record allows for a five-point 
rating of; Seriousness of purpose. Industry, Initiative, Influence, 
Concern for others, Responsibility, Emotional stability. 

[g) Achievement Tests. Although some of the instruments here¬ 
tofore mentioned have been of dubious value, everyone must 
agree that tests for the measurement of achievement of school 
subjects are of well-grounded merit. Thus, at the end of a se¬ 
mester, a teacher of typewriting can give a standard achievement 
test which will enable him to tell how many members of his class 
reach the standard which is set by thousands of measurements 
and how many fail to reach that goal. 

The conscientious teacher of business subjects who wishes to 
give vocational guidance can use the scores made on achievement 
tests to inform pupils how they are progressing in their prepara¬ 
tion for their vocational objectives. The teacher also will scru¬ 
tinize the achievement marks to determine if they are in line 
with the vocational aim, to make pupils aware of their highest 
scores, and to learn if the pupils are working up to their probable 
capacity as indicated by their tests of mental ability. 

Achievement tests related to business education are described 
and summarized in two sources: 

Bibliography of Tests and Testing in Business Subjects, Monograph 42. 

Cincinnati; South-Western Publishing Company, 1939. 36 pp. 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education. By B. R, Haynes, M. E. 

Broom, and M. Hardaway. South-Western Publishing Company, 

1940. 400 pp. 

The National Clerical Ability Tests, prepared annually under 
the auspices of the Joint Committee on Testing Representing 
the National Office Management Association and the National 
Council of Business Education, are the best achievement tests 
in business education. Many business firms are now using these 
tests for selection purposes to determine the skills and achievement 
of applicants. At present clerical ability tests are included for 
the following positions: stenographer, machine transcriber, typist, 
bookkeeper, file clerk, and keydriven calculating machine operator. 

Each person who takes one of the above tests is required to 
take also both a general information and a “fundamentals” test. 
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To receive a certificate of proficiency, candidates are required 
to take the tests in a Test Center, where fifty or more testees are 
enrolled. However, tests of former years may be purchased for 
individual school use. A complete set costs $1.55. Twenty-five 
or more copies of any test may be purchased for twenty cents 
each. Short forms of the tests are being prepared and experi¬ 
mented with under the direction of F. G. Nichols of Harvard 
University. 

The Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association for 
1937 contains the tests that were used experimentally in June 1937. 
Current information may be obtained from the Joint Committee on 
Tests, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The Journal of Business Education in November 1938 * gives a com¬ 
plete description of the testing program as follows: 

PURPOSES OF THE NATIONAL CLERICAL 
ABILITY TESTS 

1. To provide an authoritative device, somewhat com¬ 
parable to the College Board Examinations, for use in measuring 
the qualifications of public and private business school gradu¬ 
ates for some of the more common office occupations for which 
vocational training is given. 

2. To assist business teachers and others who are responsible 
for vocational business training programs in attempts to bring 
their course offerings and testing procedures somewhat more 
into line with sound principles and practices in the field of 
vocational education. 

3. To assist educators in their attempts to insure for voca¬ 
tional business courses students who possess the aptitudes, 
interests, and abilities required for the kinds of work for which 
they seek preemployment training. 

4. To provide employers of office help with a better means 
of appraising the qualifications of applicants for clerical posi¬ 
tions, and to provide a certification plan which will, to some 
extent, obviate the necessity of giving employment tests to 
applicants who have graduated from public and private 
business schools, 

5. To bring office managers and other employers of clerical 
help into a closer working relationship with business educators 
in public and private schools. 

* The Journal of Business Educakon. 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. No¬ 
vember 1938. 
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NATURE OF THE NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 

These clerical ability tests are based on the duties whieh 
clerical workers perform. They are, in fact, but samplings of 
the kinds of things which office clerks do as a part of their daily 
round of work. They differ from conventional school tests in 
many ways, but the most important difference is found in the 
fact that they are endurance tests as well as speed tests. 

No one of these tests includes a short speed test, but all are 
tests of the testee’s ability to get out a reasonably large volume 
of work in a relatively short time. In all cases an attempt is 
made to simulate actual worldng conditions. 

For example, the stenographic testee takes dictation (not 
reading) nearly an hour and then transcribes two full hours. 
Only usable transcripts arc accepted. 

The typing test includes eight or ten samples of everyday 
office typing, but no spurt-speed test. The testee is allowed 
two hours in which to complete the whole job. Only usable 
items are accepted. If less time is required for the job addi¬ 
tional credit is given. 

The bookkeeping test consists of a straight bookkeeping 
project which requires the testee to go through the complete 
accounting cycle and produce acceptable results in a period of 
three hours, with additional credit for taking less time to 
complete the project. 

The machine transcription test calls for the transcription 
of one full dictating machine record, with a time allowance of 
one hour and additional credit for taking less time than is al¬ 
lowed. 

The keydriven calculating machine test is a sampling of 
work done on this type of machine, with a time allowance of 
two hours for the whole job. 

The filing test is one which measures the testee’s knowl¬ 
edge of the science of filing. 

Other achievement tests include: 

Qualifying Test for Ediphone Voice Writing. 

Aims to select those who are qualified in English, spelling, punctuation, syl¬ 
labication, and letter arrangement, and consequently those who would benefit 
from a tliorough course of Ediphone Voice Writing instruction. 

Test on Instruction Course in Visible Record Keeping. 

Distributed free to users of the practice equipment of Remington Rand, Inc. 

Test on Library Bureau Instruction Course in Filing. 

Based on Progressive Indexing and Filing of Remington Rand, Inc. 

Test on Points of the Business Letter by Lessenberry. 
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[h) Civil Service Examinations. Samples of Civil Service exami¬ 
nations are provided in the advance announcements of the type¬ 
writing and stenography tests and may be mimeographed for class 
achievement tests. 

The typewriting test consists merely of copying from plain 
copy a simple exercise^ word for word, line for line, for ten 
minutes. When the exercise is completed, a double space is 
made and the same short exercise is repeated. Erasures or cor¬ 
rections are not permitted. 

The junior stenography test comprises dictation and tran¬ 
scription of one exercise of 240 words, dictated at the rate of 
80 words per minute. Two exercises of the same length are 
dictated at this rate of speed, and contestants have ten minutes 
to study their notes and select the one they prefer to transcribe 
in the additional twenty minutes allowed. Senior stenography 
tests are dictated at the rate of 96 words a minute. 

To show students the modest attainment standards for meet¬ 
ing Federal requirements for Civil Service appointments of junior 
stenographers and typists at salaries of $1440 a year, a sample test 
is given here. 

DESCRIPTIONS AND SAMPLES OF THE TESTS FOR 
STENOGRAPHER AND TYPIST EXAMINATIONS* 

(Competitors must rurnish typewriting machines and 
tables for use in. the examination) 

Copying from plain copy: 

The sample below is similar to the actual ex¬ 
ercise in everything except size of type. It is 
printed here in order to give you an opportunity to 
practice typing it repeatedly, line for line, for 
exactly 10 minutes. 

The directions for the plain copy test are as 
follows- 

"Typewrite the following exercise on the ac¬ 
companying sheet 1 (continued). Space , paragraph , 
spell , punctuate , capitalize and begin and end each 
line precisely as in the exercise. You will have 
10 minutes in which to make repeated copies of this 
exercise, keeping in mind that your rating will de- 


* United States Civil Service Examination Announcement, Form 7-2996. 
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pend upon accuracy as well as speed. Use both sides 
of sheet 1 (continued). Each time you complete the 
exercise, simply double space once and begin again. 
Keep on typing until told to stop. 

"Make no erasures, insertions, or other cor¬ 
rections in this plain copy test. Errors are penal¬ 
ized whether or not they are erased or otherwise 

' corrected'." 

The following is a sample of Copying from Plain 
Copy, which must be typed line for line : 

The two largest forest belts still remaining in 
this country are in the South and in the Pacific 
Northwest. In a comparatively short time, however, 
the South must cease exportation if it is to continue 
to supply adequately its own needs. Provided that it 
is not visited by any destructive fires, the North¬ 
western timber supply wiL probably last somewhat 
longer. Estimates as to the exact time differ, but 
just as the forests in most other sections of the 
country have been ruthlessly out down, these great 
forests will likewise disappear under the treatment 
to which they are subjected. 

There is ng other country from which we might 
import a sufficient quantity of lumber when our 
present supply is gone. It has long been recognized 
that the problem with which we are confronted is one 
of conservation and scientific forestry, if we are 
not to destroy entirely our diminishing supply of 
timber. Replacement of our forests could eventually 
be accomplished, if careful consideration were given 
to their requirements. Primarily, however, it must 
be recognized that since reforestation is a slow 
process it will not be long before our timber supply 
will be entirely exhausted, unless we change our 
wasteful and extravagant methods of lumbering. 

STENOGRAPHY (Dictation and Transcription): 

A'praotice dictation and two exercises of 240 
words will be dictated for Stenographers. Only one 
will be transcribed. Competitors will be allowed 
10 minutes to study their notes on the two exer¬ 
cises and 20 minutes to transcribe the one chosen. 

The dictation is given at the rate of 80 words 
per minute. 
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The following is a sample passage as prepared 
for the use of an examiner in dictating at the rate 
of 96 words per minute. Practice taking notes on 
this exercise, the dictation of each three lines to 
take 10 seconds. 

The practice of paying workers by 
checks instead of in cash reduces 
the danger of losses (period) 10 sec 

Another advantage which is impor¬ 
tant to large firms employing many 
people is that by this 20 " 

method their bank balances are kept 

at a higher figure (period) This 

is due to the fact that checks 30 " 

often pass through many hands and 

are frequently delayed in arriving 

at the bank (period) In these days 40 " 


when business methods are tested 
by careful accounting, the sys¬ 
tem of paying by check instead 
of in 50 " 

cash has demonstrated its vallie 

(period) Most large companies 

which have adopted the system 

have found 1 min 

that using checks reduces the 

time and labor required to pay 

the workers (period) The use of 

checks 10 sec 

also reduces the number of mis¬ 
takes which are made in paying 
workers, and offers a method 20 " 

of discovering the few errors 

that do occur (period) Usually 

local banks have been found quite 30 '* 

willing to assist employers in 
making this system operate smoothly 
(period) To meet the objections 40 " 


to cashing checks made out to per¬ 
sons not known by the bankers, 
many companies provide special 50 " 
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cards for workmen to present at the 
bank (period) The use of checks 
Instead of currency is not always 2 min. 

liked by workmen, but after a 
trial of the new system their 
opposition disappears (period) 10 sec. 

The system has proved of value to 

both banks and workmen, since it 

brings the workmen into 20 " 

contact with the banks and shows 
them the practical advantages of 
having a bank account (period) 30 " 

Any system or method of taking notes, including 
the use of shorthand—writing machines, is acceptable, 
provided that the notes are given to the examiner 
after being transcribed. The use of typewriters for 
taking notes is not permitted, however, owing to the 
fact that the noise of the machines would interfere 
with the dictation. 

The use of an eraser is permitted in this test. 

(i) U.S. Employment Service Tests. The teacher of business sub¬ 
jects should inform students who expect to enter clerical occupa¬ 
tions that if they register with the U.S. Employment Service, they 
will probably be obliged to take an achievement test. These 
illustrate the standards that are maintained by employers. De¬ 
scriptions of the typing and stenographic performance trade tests 
which have been installed in the offices of the U.S. Employment 
Services may be obtained and similar tests given as class achieve¬ 
ment tests. The Occupational Analysis Section of the U.S. Em¬ 
ployment Service has recently standardized these tests for the 
purpose of providing an additional tool in the classification and 
selection of applicants for referral to job openings. In December 
1941, the performance trade tests for typewriting and stenography 
were installed in 326 offices in 38 State Employment Services.* 
In this chapter the proposition is set forth that the teacher of 
business subjects who wishes to help his pupils envisage and pre¬ 
pare for special occuiDational goals should help his students in 
making an inventory of his strengths and weaknesses. Even 

* Shartle, C. L. “Occupational Testing in the U.S Employment Service.” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 39K-3. Fcbruaiy 1942. 
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though a large part of this chapter has been devoted to the use 
of tests of various kinds which will assist in the undertaking, 
teachers of business subjects should not lay too much stress on 
test scores. They are only one instrument of inventory. The 
achievement tests reveal the technical proficiency of the in¬ 
dividual. The tests that are most valid and reliable give light 
on the mental equipment of the individual. 

But even though a candidate might have superlative stand¬ 
ing in these respects, he still might be unsuitable for a specific 
position by reason of certain personality traits or through lack 
of certain elements of personality. Attempts have been made 
to devise standardized objective tests for the measurement of 
personality traits, but efforts extending over several deeades have 
not produced the desired tools. Accordingly, personnel examiners 
have resorted to the oral interview in which the personality traits 
possessed by the candidate are evaluated by trained examiners. 
This procedure admittedly involves certain subjective elements, 
but it is the accepted procedure of personnel work. Therefore, 
the individual interview with high school pupils gives them the 
experience of the conference, in addition to help in making an 
all-round inventory of their mental, physical, economic, and 
social assets. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 

1. Rate yourself as to the traits named on pages 316-317, Ask 
someone who knows you fairly well to rate you and compare his 
ratings with yours. 

2. ' In appraising your strengths and weaknesses to do the type of 
work you hope to do, what do you consider your strongest assets? 
How can you build upon them to make them more enduring? 

3. Composing at the typewriter, prepare an autobiography as 
suggested on page 307. 

4. Ask your instructors or supervisors for comments on any of 
your work experiences. 

5. Select five faults which would hinder your vocational progress 
and plan a campaign of self-improvement. 

6. Ask three adults who have jobs if they would choose the same 
kind of work if they were beginning again; if they would not, ask 
them to tell you how to avoid their mistakes. 

7. What clues to careers do you find in your leisure-time interests, 
your reading preferences, your vacation pursuits, and your tryout 
experiences? 
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8. Prepare a statement of your occupational goals and describe 
several intermediate steps necessary to reach your objective. State 
reasons for which you have chosen these goals and describe the growth 
of your vocational interests and the factors which influenced their de¬ 
velopment. Name the qualifications necessary for competence in this 
occupation, select three which you feel you possess and three which 
you think you can acquire. 
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XX 


Interviewing and Counseling 

^ I "^HERE are two focal points in helping youth plan their 

I vocations. One is the intensive investigation of the oc- 
A cupation favorably considered by the pupil. The other 
is the individual vocational conference. Counselors who hold 
half-hour individual interviews with pupils agree with Myers that 
“the counseling service constitutes the heart of the vocational 
guidance program.” * Information pertaining to the assets and 
liabilities of the individual and data concerning the requirements 
and opportunities of the occupations that interest the individual 
are brought to a focus in the counseling interview. At that time 
the essay may be returned to the pupil. Vocational preparation, 
placement, follow-up, and occupational adjustment stem from 
the decisions reached or confirmed in the conference. 

That counseling is not diagnosing and not prescribing courses 
of action is clearly enunciated by Myers |; 

In this connection it is well to note that vocational counseling is 
not giving vocational advice . . . Nor is vocational counseling telling 
an individual what occupation he should follow, after having noted 
his personal assets and liabilities and having compared these with 
occupational requirements . . . Vocational counseling leaves de¬ 
cisions to the counseled individual. Its duty is performed when it 
helps this individual to follow a wise procedure in arriving at his own 
decisions, not when it tries to make decisions for him. Counseling is 
no more making decisions for the counselee than is the teaching of 
algebra solving problems for the one taught. 

When the test scores, inventories, and other information arc 
assembled, they may be used as a basis for an interview. 

To be most satisfactory, interviews should be voluntary. A 
sheet like the one given on page 327 may be posted on the bulletin 
board and circulated in classes, so that pupils may designate the 
time they would like a vocational conference. Also, in spite of 
the pressure to interview only those pupils with special problems, 
all pupils should have at least one vocational conference each 

* Myers, George E. Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance, p. 250. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1941. 

■f Ibid. Pp 250-51. 
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year. Whether at the lower or upper level of the class, each 
individual should be given the opportunity to experience a new 
awareness of direction or a stronger conviction of purposes and 
goals which may result from the conference. 

Appointment Schedule for 
Vocational Conferences 

Will seniors who have not had vocational conferences please sign 
below for a convenient time to go to the Vocational Guidance Office. 
Bring something to study with you, so you can utilize your time in the 
adjoining room before or after your conference. 

Two people, each afternoon period, come to room -- at the 

beginning of the hour to get your excuses for the study hall. 

This time will be reserved for you. Please do not forget the time 
of your appointment. 


Monday [date] 

Marne 

Marne 

5th period 

I. 

2. 

6th period 

I. 

2. 

Tuesday [date) 



5th period 

I. 

2. 

6th period 

I. 

2. 


When the pupil enters, he may notice that his cumulative 
record is being examined. He recognizes some of his check lists, 
schedules, and inventories, observes his school marks lined up on 
one side of the folder, his extracurricular participation on an¬ 
other. He becomes interested in knowing that they have been 
assembled in one place and in seeing what is the cumulative pic¬ 
ture portrayed. 

The role of the interviewer is to help and guide, and to get 
whatever information may be needed for this purpose. He usu¬ 
ally will find it necessary to conduct a conversation with the aim 
of fact-finding, informing, and motivating. His purpose is not 
to criticize. He will find some item on which to offer com¬ 
mendation or m which to express interest. He will also find 
some way of suggesting new possibilities for growth or stimulating 
work toward new goals. He will build upon the strengths to 
make them more enduring. 

Toward the beginning of the conference, the interviewer will 
inquire about present vocational plans and record at least a first 
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and second choice. Reference to some new book or pamphlet 
may be made or the suggestion given that the vocational charts 
around the room be inspected in regard to vocations in which 
the counselee expresses interest. 

The work experience should be recorded or brought up to 
date and discussed. The subjects in which the joupil received 
his highest grades may be singled out for discussion, with the 
occupational avenues that lead from them. 

It is not advisable, invariably, to give individual pupils their 
percentile ranks in tests of mental ability. However, comment 
may be made with regard to marks in certain school subjects in 
which the pupil does not seem to be doing the work commen¬ 
surate with his level of intelligence. For example, “Your mental 
test marks seem to be higher than your school marks. That 
may be because you haven’t good study habits, or you do not 
study, or you are not interested in your subjects.” The pupil 
practically always responds with an explanation and (it is hoped) 
with an analysis of the cause or an inner resolve to improve. 

The pupil in the upper ten or fifteen percentile may be com¬ 
plimented on his excellent showing and probably should be told 
that he would be able to do strong college work or that most 
people with his score make honor grades in college. 

Because intellectual curiosity, industriousness, enthusiasm, 
drive, persistence, affability, and other phases of personality 
may be as important for scholastic success as is scholastic in¬ 
telligence, very conservative use of the low test score is advised, 
unless very poor scholarship supports the low percentile rank. 

The University ofWisconsin state testing program which makes 
it possible to secure the percentile rank of each individual senior 
as compared with the scores of about 100,000 high school seniors 
who have taken the tIenmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, and 
the percentile rank of an individual sophomore in high school 
based upon a comparison with the scores of more than 60,000 
sophomores who have taken the test, gives this interpretation: 

The percentile ranks of freshmen who enter the University of 
Wisconsin each fall predict the first semester grades received by fresh¬ 
men with considerable accuracy. They therefore provide valuable 
data in advising students concerning college work. 

In dealing with individual students one must guard constantly 
against the temptation to be cocksure and dogmatic. It is sometimes 
advisable to administer an individual test, using a different form. 
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Students who have a percentile rank lower than 15 probably can 
never do college work successfully. Students who have a percentile 
rank higher than 85 can probably do superior work in college. 

The median percentile rank of the students who achieve freshman 
or sophomore honors in the University of Wisconsin is above the 
goth percentile * 

The basis for any observation regarding school marks and 
scores on mental ability tests may be readily available by record¬ 
ing on each folder the rank in ability according to the tests and 
the rank in achievement according to the class marks. This may 
be recorded in semi-code, so that pupils cannot interpret its sig¬ 
nificance. For example: 

Rank in class of 150 

1. Ability 35 (Number i being highest) 

2. Achievement 15 (Number i being highest) 

Code: 

1. 35 test in 150 

2. 15 grades in 150 

By referring to the list of vocational talks which the pupil 
selected as his first, second, and third choice for attendance at 
career conferences, a comparison may be made between the skills 
required and the subjects which are related to the vocations in 
which he has expressed an interest. For example, in counseling 
an individual who expects to enter stenography, school marks 
in typewriting and English may be scrutinized. Suggestions for 
exploration of interests and devices for stimulating interests will 
occur to the ingenious interviewer as he talks to the pupil and 
appraises his curricular and extracurricular experiences. 

Both school marks and scores on mental ability tests may be 
utilized as warnings of the difficulties which an individual might 
encounter in pursuing a specific course or occupation. School 
marks, particularly, may be used as encouragement. Aptitude 
tests, if given, may be used in a monitory sense, but their use as 
encouragement is not based on scientific results. 

The interviewer must keep in mind that democracy is based 
on the concept of respect for personality for its present worth as 
well as for its potentialities. Education must take the pupil as 


* Report, March ai, 1942. 
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he is and assist him throiigh his own consciously self-directed ef¬ 
forts to develop and integrate his socially desirable capacities to 
his optimum potentialities. 

Abstract mental ability is only one of the factors in success. 
By cultivating other traits of equal importance such as indus¬ 
triousness, sobriety, and co-operativeness, or by developing an 
absorbing interest in one’s work, an individual may compensate 
for a modicum of intelligence. 

The interviewer will regard each youth as a possible successful 
worker and will hesitate to discourage a high aim, knowing there 
are many whose subsequent careers demonstrated the inadequacy 
of the usual standards of tests of ability. 

Linnaeus, who revolutionized the science of botany, made low 
marks in school and was considered a dullard. Charles Darwin, 
Sir Igaac Newton, Robert Fulton, Pasteur, and M. Pierre Curie 
showed little inclination for scientific pursuits in school. Biog¬ 
raphers of Samuel Johnson, Wordsworth, George Eliot, Sir Walter 
Scott, Goethe, Henry Ward Beecher, Herbert Spencer, Henrik 
Ibsen, Edison, and Lindbergh claim that their teachers reported 
conditions of mental obtuseness. 

In preference to curbing ambitions, the counselor may sug¬ 
gest new possibilities for growth, new contacts, or new experi¬ 
ences for the development of interests. The power of the desire to 
learn is clearly seen in the examples cited by Walter V. Bingham: 

Take Gilbert G-, for example. Gil told the Army interviewer 

that he’d been a thousand-dollar-a-week radio gag man. Maybe he 
was. But the Army has as little need for gag men as for Sanskrit 
scholars, as such. It also happens that radio operators are badly 
needed, and Gil scored high in the Code Aptitude test. However, 
that didn’t please him, 

Gil could easily have become one of the Army’s most cherished 
nuggets — a high-speed radio operator — if he had only accepted the 
classification officer’s assignment. Instead, he has neglected-his radio 
training and wasted his time and the Army’s trying to get reassigned 
to the Intelligence Service — for which he has no visible qualifications. 

We know that Gil could be a good radio operator. But Gil knows 
better. And on present performance, he’s ticketed to be a dead loss 
to the Army and to himself. 

Patmore V-- also wants to be reclassified. He’s a moon-faced 

mama’s boy who had been a piano tuner. The test showed that he 
has a perfect ear and about everything else it takes to become an 
advanced specialist in the operation of sound-detector apparatus — 
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if only he would work at it. Instead, he wants a job in the recreation 
service, although there are too better entertainers for every available 
job. 

A couple of weeks ago Pat was shipped across as an apprentice 
sound-locator operator, still protesting that the stupid classification 
service had wrecked his life. 

Along with Pat went a gangling hillbilly whom Selective Service 
had taken off a two-mule farm m North Carolina eight months ago. 

Hank K-had quit high school after the first year. In the General 

Classification Test he got a low Grade 3, which is a little below average, 
and his Code Aptitude score was barely passing. But Hank had what 
Gil lacked; a passionate will to learn his job. 

“This kid came to me with tears back of his eyes,” says the classi¬ 
fication lieutenant who had handled Hank’s case. “Said he’d dreamed 
about being a radio operator ever since he was a kid. On the record 
of his tests and educational background, Hank didn’t have a prayer, 
but we decided to take a chance on him anyway. The first month he 
was terrible, even though he worked like a Trojan. But after that he 
got into the groove and came through in the first two-thirds of his class. 
Now he’s bent on getting his sergeant’s stripes — and I can’t see 
what can stop him.”’*' 

It is not assumed that each individual has a latent interest 
in some specific occupation and that this interest is relatively 
stable. Many youths have not sufficient acquaintance with oc¬ 
cupations to enable them to develop serious interest in any one. 
Out of the vocational conference should grow some suggestions 
which will help the pupil to become interested in an occupation 
which seems to be suitable when viewed in the light of physical, 
social, and economic factors concerned. 

By asking the pupil whom he would like to interview when 
class members confer with successful workers in the fields of in¬ 
terest, explaining that names are given now so as to avoid du¬ 
plication, an idea can be obtained concerning how well acquainted 
he is with workers in those occupations. 

The question, “If the school receives calls for workers next 
June, where and for what kinds of work would you like to be 
recommended?” elicits information useful for job referrals at the 
same time that it crystallizes the pupil’s thinking. 

The main items discussed in the interview should be recorded 


* Bingham, WalteT V. “What Army Job for You?” Copyright 1942 by the 
United Newspapers Magazine Corporation (Used by permission.) 
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for later reference. It is advisable that the interviewee see what 
is being written and that his co-operation be secured in making 
the report an expression of his present interests. 

Pupils who express a definite interest in specific vocations 
may be given a leaflet or reading list as tangible indication of 
the counselor’s desire to help. It may be suggested that the 
pupil read some of the references before coming in for the next 
conference. For example, those who are considering nursing may 
be given the inexpensive reading list, Nursing — Books, Pamphlets, 
Films, prepared in 1943 by the Nursing Information Bureau of 
the American Nurses’ Association. Boys who may enter the 
Armed Forces may be given Getting Ready for Induction, available 
at $4.50 per hundred from the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

The following form may be mimeographed for recording the 
vocational interview: 


RECORD OF VOCATIONAL INTERVIEW 
{Recorded by Interviewer During Conference) 

Name __ Class _ Counselor _ Date _ 

Vocational Preferences. When you finish school, what do you plan 
to do? 

1. 

2 . 

3 - 

If planning on college, which ones are you considering? 

1. 

2. 

Are you meeting college entrance requirements for these schools? 
What are they? 

Subj ects receiving highest grades in high school: 

Work experience; 

If the school receives calls for workers next June, where and for what 
kinds of work would you like to be recommended? 

When pupils interview workers in the occupations they expect to enter, 
whom do you plan to interview^ Whom do you know in your 
field of vocational interest? 
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jG Using ihc occupation.il pamphlet file. Scarborough School, Scar 
liorough-oti-Hudson, New Vorlc. 



37 Vocational Guidance Section, 58th Street Branch, New York Public Library 
Otcupational pamphlet files are m adjoining corner. (P. 217) 



























38. Members of Rotary Chib of West Bend who conduct vocational conlerenccs are 
introduced by student chairmen, (Chapter XI) 





Subjects you plan to take next year: 

For appraisal of your strengths and weaknesses to do the type of work 
you hope to do, what do you consider your 

1. Strong point? 

2. Weak point? 

In regard to planning your vocational career, are there any questions 
you would like to ask? 

Greatest problem this year: 

What about the school would you like changed? 

Discussion topics: 

Remarks: 

In order to have an estimate available which may be used 
as a basis for placement referral, the interviewer may record a 
rating at the bottom of the page during the interview. If the 
person seems to possess good qualifications for the type of work 
in which he expresses interest, the counselor may place a check 
mark toward the right of the page; a mark toward the left would 
indicate apparent low qualifications. 

Many of the following suggestions for vocational interview¬ 
ing are discussed at length in [i] How to Interview, in [4] Student 
Guidance Techniques, and in the [2] Guidance Manual for the High- 
School Victory Corps. 

PREPARING FOR THE INTERVIEW 

1, Provide the best conditions for interviewing, insuring privacy, free¬ 
dom from interruption, and comfort of the pupil, 
a, Assemble facts available in the pupil’s cumulative record folder. 

BEGINNING THE INTERVIEW 

I, Meet the interviewee cordially, establishing a good working re¬ 
lationship or “rapport.” 

a. Begin the interview with a topic of interest to the person inter¬ 
viewed. 

3. Make the interview a joint undertaking. 

4. Begin with the pupil’s strongest interests and assets and build the 
conversation around them. 

5. Observe closely the pupil’s behavior. 
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CONDUCTING THE 'INTERVIEW 

1. Show sincere interest and confidence in the pupil. , 

2. Be straightforward, frank, fair. Keep confidences 

3. Ask questions to direct attention to salient facts. 

4 Endeavor to have the pupil experience an awareness of direction 
and goals, if necessary, stimulate work toward new goals and sug¬ 
gest new possibilities for growth. 

5. Be a good listener and draw the pupil out along consistent lines; 
make certain that all vital considerations relevant to a decision are 
brought forward. 

6. Promote self-examination and self-appraisal. Help the pupil to 
see himself clearly, his abilities, interests, and motives. 

7. Respect the pupil’s point of view. Alleviate the shock of disillusion¬ 
ment, Redirect his objectives when necessary as tactfully as 
possible. 

8. Encourage the pupil to summarize his plan of action. Help him 
to come to some decision concerning his plans. Achieve something 
definite. 


CONCLUDING THE INTERVIEW 

1. Give information as needed; give advice sparingly. 

2. Give some tangible indication of desire and ability to help; make 
other services available; make subsequent interviews easy 

3. Complete the record of the results of the interview immediately 
afterward. 

Too much emphasis should not be given to any one phase 
of the inventory or any one test result. There are many factors 
involved in vocational success, including intelligence, health, eco¬ 
nomic circumstance of family, social traits, emotional stability, 
moral attributes, interest, aptitude, skill in one’s craft, friend¬ 
ships, circumstances, and luck. Sometimes the physical charac¬ 
teristics are the most important determinants; in other cases the 
social conditions, sociological factors, or personality traits. A 
counselor should remember that his service is not diagnostic. 
The greatest service that he can render is to help the pupil de¬ 
velop vocational interests that are consonant with his mental, 
physical, social, and economic resources and potentialities. 

That a well-rounded picture of the individual is necessary to 
prevent gaining an erroneous impression is as true of advisers as 
of the blind men in the Hindoo fable: 
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The Blind Men and the Elephant * 


By John 

It was six men of Indostan, 

To learning much inclined. 

Who went to see the elephant, 
(Though all of them were 
blind,) 

That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 

The first approached the elephant, 
And, happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl. 

“God bless me' but the elephant 
Is very like a wall!” 

The second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried: “Hoi what have we 
here, 

So very round, and smooth, and 
sharp? 

To me ’tis mighty clear 
This wonder of an elephant 
Is very like a spear'” 

The third approached the animal, 
And, happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his 
hands. 

Thus boldly up and spake: 

“I see,” quoth he, “the elephant 
Is very like a snake!” 

The fourth reached out an eager 
hand, 

And felt about the knee. 

“What most this wondrous beast 
is like. 

Is mighty plain,” quoth he- 
“’Tis clear enough the elephant 
Is very like a tree!” 


G. Saxe 

The fifth, who chanced to touch 
the ear, 

Said: “E’en the blindest man 
Gan tell what this resembles most: 

Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an elephant 
Is very like a fan!” 

The sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope. 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

“I see,” quoth he, “the elephant 
Is very like a rope!” 

And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the 
right. 

And all were in the wrong! 

I 

Moral 

So oft in theologic wars, 

The disputants, I ween. 

Rail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean. 

And prate about an elephant 
Not one of them has seen! 

Moral 

(With Apologies to John Saxe) 

So oft in counseling a youth 
Advisers now, I ween. 

Rail on in utter ignorance 

Of what low test scores mean. 
And prate about an aptitude 
No one has ever seen! 


* Poems for Modern Touth, Edited by Adolph Gilhs and William Rose Benct 
Pp 190-2. Houghton MifHm Co., 1938 
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The following skit may be an effective means of encouraging 
young people to take an inventory of their assets and liabilities. 

Getting Acquainted with Yourself * 

Announcer 

In the following vocational guidance broadcast, we learn that the 
most successful salesman, these days, is the one who knows his product 
through and through. If, for example, he is selling an automobile, 
he is prepared to tell you, exactly and in detail, just what service you 
may expect to get from it. You young people who are seeking a place 
in the occupational world are first of all salesmen — salesmen of 
yourselves. To sell yourselves effectively, you must be able to tell 
your prospective employer just what service he may expect from you. 
Yet how much, actually, do you know about what you have to offer 
an employer? 

In today’s vocational guidance broadcast, we invite your attention 
to the importance of getting acquainted with yourselves. You re¬ 
member Jake Miller, who, in one of our early broadcasts, succeeded 
so splendidly in obtaining a good job as a copywriter in the Ajax 
Advertising Agency. Jake knew what he had to sell — and he sold it. 
Since then, every boy from Jake’s home town who wants a job in the 
city calls on Jake for help. Here, for example, is Ralph Hayes, who 
was a freshman when Jake was a senior in the South Forks High 
School. He has just breezed into Jake’s office full of hopeful antici¬ 
pations. 

Ralph. {Breezily) Hello, Jake, old timer. How’s the boy? 

Jake, Hello, Ralph. How are you? 

Ralph. Okeh. Just got your message asking me to drop ’round. 
Any good news for me? 

Jake. The best. I wangled that interview with the Chief for you. 
He’s all set to see you. 

Ralph. Say, that’s great of you, Jake. Thanks a lot. 

Jake. That’s all right. As a matter of fact, he really seemed quite 
interested. 

Ralph. {Eagerly) Honest? 

Jake. Oh, things are not so tight as they were, you know. Employers 
are once more beginning to sit up and take notice of promising 
youngsters, against the time when they may be needing a new 
hand or so. 

* Broadcast over the American School of the Air, on the Columbia Broadcast¬ 
ing System, on February q^., 1936, aird printed by permission of Dr. H. D. Kitson, 
chairman of the National Occupational Conference Committee, in charge of the 
preparation of these scripts 
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Ralph. Then you think there might really be a chance for me? 

Jake. I think there’s sure to be a chance for you to go on the pre¬ 
ferred list for the first vacancy in your line — provided, of course, 
you succeed in convincing the Chief you have a line. 

Ralph. Jake, I am grateful. I — I don’t know how to thank you, 
old man. 

Jake Better wait till we see how this comes out. Wait a minute ’till 
I see if His Royal Nibs is ready to see you. {Sound of telephone taken 
of hook) Mr. Coleman’s office, please. {Slight pause) Oh, hello, 
Miss Maynard, Jake Miller speaking. There’s a friend of mine 
here in my office who has an appointment with Mr. Coleman. 
{Slight pause) Yes, Rafph Hayes. That’s the name. Okeh? 
Thanks, Miss Maynard, I’ll send him right in. 

Ralph. {Ecstatically under his breath) Oh, boy! 

Jake. Well, there’s your chance, Ralph. And it’s a marvellous chance, 
I’m telling you. Make the most of it. 

Ralph. I’ll do my best, Jake. 

Jake. And that had better be good, my young friend. The Chief’s 
a man who knows what he wants And he expects other people 
to know what they want. See? 

Ralph. {Vaguely) Yes-s? 

Jake. {Significantly) That’s a tip. Remember it, 

Ralph. Thanks, Jake Well, here we go. Do or die. 

Jake. And drop back here after your interview. I’d like to know 
how you make out. 

Ralph. Okeh, Jake, I’ll do that. 

Jake. Well — he’s waiting, you’d better be getting along. Good 
luck. 


{Fading) 

Announcer 

Half an hour later we find Ralph re-entering Jake’s office. 

{Office sounds — sound of door opening and closing. Offiice sounds shut of) 

Jake. {Cheerily) WelP {Brief silence, then in a changed tone) What’s 
the matter? What happened? 

Ralph. {Dully, and as if stunned) Why I — I hardly know. 

Jake. {In astonishment) Hardly know? 

Ralph. {Stumblingly) Well, I — It was all so — 

Jake. {Impatiently) Well, out with it. 

Ralph. He — he didn’t seem to think he’d be likely to have an open¬ 
ing for me. 

Jake. Didn’t he say anything to you about seeing the employment 
director and filling out an application? 
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Ralph, No. I brought that up myself. But he didn’t seem to think 
it would be any use. 

Jake. {Puzzled) There’s something wrong here. He was interested, 
I know he was — you must have said something. 

Ralph. {Sulkily) I didn’t say a thing — except try to answer his 
fool questions. 

Jake. "What do you mean his fool questions? 

Ralph. Ohj he asked me a lot of crazy things — I couldn’t think 
what to say to most of them. 

Jake. Exactly what, for example? 

Ralph Well, first he asked me why I wanted to go into the adver¬ 
tising business. 

Jake You call that a fool question, do you? And what did you say? 

Ralph, Oh, I just said I’d always heard it was a good business, and 
I guessed Td like it as well as any other. 

Jake. {Scornfully) A great start. Must have made a fine impression. 
What did His Nibs have to say to that? 

Ralph. Nothing. He just looked at me sort of funny for a minute. 
And then he asked me what I had to offer the advertising business. 

Jake. And you said —? 

Ralph {Impatiently) How do I know what I’ve got to offer the ad¬ 
vertising business? 

Jake. But what did you say^ 

Ralph. Oh, I just said I was willing to work hard and do whatever 
I was told 

Jake, {Sarcastically) That must have made a big hit. Then what? 

Ralph. Then he asked me what branch of agency work I regarded 
myself as best fitted for. 

Jake. And'? 

Ralph. Gould I tell him what branch of agency work I’m best fitted 
for when I’ve never been in the agency business? 

Jake. So you said —? 

Ralph. I said I hadn’t thought about that particularly, but it didn’t 
matter anyway because I was willing to do anything just to get 
a job. 

Jake. {With a groan) You said that? You actually did? 

Ralph {Defiantly) What’s the matter with that? 

Jake. {Again with a groan) Well, if you don’t know — What did the 
Chief say? 

Ralph. That’s the part of it I don’t understand. He just looked at 
me again in that funny way, and then he said, “In this company, 
we’re not interested in young people who are looking merely for 
jobs We’re interested in young people who are looking for 
careers.” 

[ake. And you didn’t understand? 
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Ralph. It — it sort of gave me a jolt. 

Jake. And that was the end? 

Ralph. No, he said something else that — well, sort of puzzled me. 

Jake. What was that? 

Ralph He said — now, let me see — what was it? He said, [Speaking 
slowly us if recalling the words) “We want young people here who 
have taken the trouble to find out what this company can give 
them, and what they can give the company ” 

Jake Yes? And then? 

Ralph And then he said, “If the time ever comes, young man, 
when you have any definite ideas on these points, you might come 
in again. Until then. I’m afraid we have no place for you.” 

Jake. That’s telling you, all right. 

Ralph. Yes, hut what does it mean? 

Jake. Just what he said. Look, Ralph, use your head. Business 
organizations can’t afford any more to take on green youngsters 
and let them stagger ’round until they fall into some job at which 
they can earn their pay. That sort of thing vanished early in the 
depression. Nowadays, you’ve got to be able to step in and begin 
earning your salary from the first day 

Ralph. I told him I was willing to work hard I said I’d do anything 
I was told. 

Jake. [Scornfully) Work hard. Do anything you’re told. Who are 
you anyway^ Little Rollo, one of the Horatio Alger boys, or a 
graduate of the High School class of-(date)? 

Ralph. What do you mean? 

Jake. I mean, be your age. Bring yourself up to date. Of course 
you’ll work hard, and of course you’ll do anything you’re told. 
You don’t have to tell anybody that. They take those things for 
granted. What an employer wants to know is what can you do 
and how efficiently you can do it. See what I mean? 

Ralph. [Hesilalingly) Well — ah—yes. I guess I begin to get the idea. 

Jake. Nowadays, you must have a definite service to offer an em¬ 
ployer and some idea of the way in which that service might fit 
into his business. 

Ralph. [Slowly) I begin to see what you mean. 

Jake. Now listen. Try to get this into your head. When you offer 
your services to an employer, you’re trying to sell him a bill of 
goods, aren’t you? 

Ralph. You might put it that way. Yes. 

Jake. Well, you can’t expect him to buy, can you, if you can’t tell 
him anything about the merchandise you’re offering? 

Ralph. No — I suppose not. 

Jake. Yet when you barged in to sell yourself to the Chief you 
couldn’t even tell him what it was you had for sale, could you? 
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Ralph. (Hesitatingly) Well, not very definitely, I guess. 

Jake. That’s just where you slipped up. You’ve got to be definite. 
It makes no hit with an employer to tell him you’ll do anything. 
What he wants to know is what one thing — or two or three 
things — you can do well enough to earn the good hard cash he’s 
going to have to pay you. See? 

Ralph. (Humbly) I see. 

Jake. My advice to you, my young friend, is don’t apply for another 
position until you’ve done a thorough job of getting acquainted 
with yourself. 

Ralph. Getting acquainted with myself? How do you mean, Jake? 

Jake. Why, I mean look yourself over. Take stock of what you have 
to offer an employer. 

Ralph. But, Jake, how’s a fellow going to do that? 

Jake. Well — What do you like to do best^ That ought to tell you 
something about your abilities. People generally work better at 
the things they like. 

Ralph. I know that’s true. 

Jake. And what’s the matter with your school marks as a measure of 
what you’re good for? Check up on the old report cards. Get a 
line on the studies in which you made your best grades. 

Ralph (Beginning to show interest) I get you. 

Jake. Then there are books that show you how to make an analysis 
of yourself and your abilities. Miss Aitken in the Public Library 
at home will dig them out for you. Some of them_ have charts on 
which you can score and rate yourself It’s fun. I used to do it. 

Ralph. I think I’d like that. 

Jake. Tell you another thing. While you’re in town you run over 
to the West Side Y.M.C.A. and ask for Mr. Harper — he’s the 
Vocational Counselor there. Tell him I sent you — and ask 
him to help you to get started on this self-analysis. 

Ralph. Sure, I’ll go right away But say, Jake, I read in the paper 
that there’s a woman here in the city who will tell you what you 
were cut out for. She says all you have to do is to give her the 
date of your birth and she’ll tell by the stars ■— something like 
that. 

Jake. Oh yes, you’ll find plenty of fortune-tellers who will read the 
stars, the lines on your palms, the bumps on your head or your 
handwriting, but the matter is not so simple as that. You’ve got 
to do something yourself 

Ralph. I’ll do that, Jake. 

Jake. There’s another thing. While you’re making this inventory 
of yourself, you must also analyze the advertising business. Put 
two and two together and see how they add up. It’s no easy 
matter to stand off and look at yourself just as if you were some- 
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body else. But that s what you’ve got to do. It takes courage, and 
honesty, and a willingness to accept facts — and then go ahead 
on that basis. Do you think you can do it? 

Ralph. {With gnm determination) I don’t know why not. 

Jake. That s the spirit. You 11 make a good salesman of yourself yet. 

Ralph. Watch me. And I’ll be back. The Chief promised me 
another chance. And the next time he starts asking me questions, 
I’ll — 

{Fading) 

Announcer 

Several weeks passed during which Jake had no word from Ralph. 

Then one day he telephoned and asked if Jake would try to get him 

another appointment with Mr. Coleman. Somewhat to Jake’s sur¬ 
prise, the request was granted. And, as the scene opens, we see Ralph 

just entering Mr. Coleman’s office. 

Coleman. Ah, Mr. Hayes, so you did come back. I rather thought 
you w/)uld. 

Ralph. You offered me another chance, sir. The least I could do 
was to try and make good on it. 

Coleman. Hmmm! And are you prepared now to say why you 
want to go into the advertising business? 

Ralph. I think I am, sir. As I see it, advertising is telling the world 
about the fine new things that are coming out all the time to make 
life better and easier for people. 

Coleman. {Laughing indulgently) A fine ideal for advertising anyway. 

Ralph. And that appeals to me. I get a big kick out of an improve¬ 
ment in a motor, or a new model in a plane, or a car, or a radio. 
Even a better kind of toothpaste or shoe polish, or a gadget for 
sharpening old razor blades. I like to look at them. And study 
them. And figure out how they work, and so on. 

Coleman. Um. Um. As we’d say in the advertising business, per¬ 
haps you have a flair for merchandise. And how about that 
other matter I mentioned? What do you feel you have to offer 
the advertising business? 

Ralph. Well, sir, I figure if I take that much interest in an article 
myself, I ought to be able to make other people feel as enthusiastic 
as I do. 

Coleman {Laughing) If you can do that, young man, you have got 
something to offer the advertising business. 

Ralph. Well, I always managed to win my side of a debate at school. 
I liked assembling facts and then putting them together in a way 
to prove my point. And thinking out tricks of putting them over 
so they would be easy for the audience to take. 
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Coleman. Or, as we would say, you may have the capacity for 
organizing material and presenting it effectively. Well, that would 
seem to answer my question in regard to what branch of the ad¬ 
vertising business most appeals to you, 

Ralph. Yes, sir. Of course I want to get into the copy department. 
I’ve had some experience in writing, and some success in a small 
way. In school my best subject was English composition. After 
Jake Miller left, they made me editor of the school paper. In va¬ 
cation time I used to work as a reporter on our local paper. And 
I’ve had a few little things accepted by magazines — not the 
big ones, of course, but small class publications and trade journals. 
Mostly articles about inventions and improvements in which I 
happened to be interested. 

Coleman. All those things should prove very useful to you, and to 
this company, if at some future time we should be able to take 
you into the copy department. But of course you realize that 
you are still too young and inexperienced for that. 

Ralph. Oh, yes, sir. I do realize that I’m not ready to write copy yet. 

Coleman. Then the question seems to be, what can you do now that 
would justify us in putting you on our pay roll? 

Ralph. I could make myself useful in the research department, I’m 
sure, Mr. Coleman. I could go out on consumer and dealer 
investigations, I get on with people. Always could make them 
open up and talk to me. Guess it’s because I like talking to them 
so well. And in school I learned how to take notes in an orderly 
way, and to classify, tabulate, analyze, and interpret facts. I can 
type rapidly and accurately. I know some shorthand, and lately 
I’ve been working hard at it in some evening classes I’ve signed 
up for. Tm reading all the books on the advertising business I 
can lay my hands on. And taking a correspondence course in 
advertising. And — 

Coleman. {Interrupting) Mr. Hayes, one moment. May I ask you 
a rather personal question? 

Ralph. {Takenaback) Why—yes — certainly, sir. Anything you like. 

Coleman. Why on earth, when you had all these capacities for 
selling, didn’t you use them on me to sell yourself that first time 
you talked to me? 

Ralph. {Laughing) I was pretty dumb, wasn’t I, Mr. Coleman? I 
guess it was because I hadn’t thought of myself as something I 
had to sell. It just hadn’t occurred to me that you’d expect me to 
give you reasons for taking me onto your staff — same as anybody 
would expect if I were trying to sell him a car or a radio. 

Coleman. Well, you understand it now. And next I suggest that 
you see what you can do about selling yourself to our employment 
manager. 
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XXI 


Instruction in Job-Finding 


I T has been emphasized that although the school cannot be 
held responsible for the total amount of employment enjoyed 
by its youth it ought to put forth greater effort to aid youth 
in securing suitable work. The information collected from the 
employers interviewed in the Occupational Adjustment Study* 
demonstrates the need for the school to teach youth how to go 
about getting a job. 

The Occupational Adjustment Study is one of many studies 
which reveal the need for the school to give instruction in ways 
of finding employment. The report of the New York Regents’ 
Inquiry points to the same conclusion t: 

New York schools are good, but they are turning out a vast number 
of boys and girls each year who are not at all ready for adult life 
They have no idea of what work means, what opportunities there are, 
how to look for work, or how to work if or when they get a job. 

As teachers of business subjects are engaged in training for 
work, they should be among the first to accept the challenge to 
make youth more realistic in their attitudes toward jobs and 
methods of seeking employment. Knowing that a pupil’s entire 
future may depend on the manner and intelligence with which 
he handles his approach to the job market, the following methods 
and materials will be among those utilized: 

I. Books on seeking employment 

2. Booklets on seeking employment 

3. Magazine articles 

4. Preparation of manuals 

5. Radio programs 

6. Recordings 
7 Motion pictures 
8. Dramatization 
g. Talks 


* Landy, Edward. Occupational Adjustment and the School, p. 6G. Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, November 1940. 

t Hamilton, A E “Education for American Lile,” p igB. Touth Leaders, 
Volume I, no 5, January 1939. 
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10. Posters 

11. Letters of application 

12. Practice interviews 

13. Practice filling out application forms 

14. Experiences in job-seeking 

/. Books on Seeking Employment 

Teachers and counselors should encourage their students to 
become familiar with the literature on this subject. This is es¬ 
pecially important for those who are about to leave school. 

Many books, written by business executives and employers, 
describe current employment standards and give suggestions for 
ways of meeting them. The trend in this literature has been to 
urge the job-seeker to consider himself as a salesman of his serv¬ 
ices and to approach the prospective employer with a clear-cut 
description of the abilities he has to sell, together with a con¬ 
clusive presentation of reasons why the purchase of those abilities 
would prove a good investment for the employer. 

Glenn Gardiner’s [9] How Ton Can Get a Job emphasizes this 
aspect. The 1938 revised edition includes an appendix of work 
sheets and some aids for an instructor to use in group work. A 
ten-session course which can be'used with study groups has been 
based on this book. The course comprises ten units covering the 
ten problems which the job-seeker must face: 

(1) How shall I plan my job-getting campaign? 

(2) What work am I best qualified to doi* 

(3) How can I discover job opportunities? 

(4) Who can help me to get a job? 

(5) What preparation shall I make for the employment interview? 

(6) How shall I carry out my side of the employment interview? 

(7) How can I overcome common difficulties in the interview? 

(8) How shall I follow up my job prospects? 

(g) When and how can I make effective use of letters? 

(10) How shall I use my spare time during the job-getting period? 

Another book, [17] Tour- Work Abilities; How to Express and 
Apply Them Through Man Power Specifications, was written by A. W. 
Rahn of the Western Electric Company, who submits and dis¬ 
cusses samples of man-power specification sheets. 

Six Ways to Get a Job [2] by Paul W. Boynton was written 
out of twenty years’ experience in employment supervision with 
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Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. Many concrete and practical 
suggestions are presented as a result of the critical observation 
of the haphazard ways in which most people go about the busi¬ 
ness of finding work. 

The Strategy of Job-Finding [13] gives practical information on 
such subjects as the letter of application, attention-winning de¬ 
vices, telephone technique, salary discussion, the importance of 
personality, and the strategy of the follow-up. The authors have 
consulted with employment executives and personnel managers 
and report their specific requirements. An instructor’s manual 
contains plans for the organization of lesson units and ten well- 
planned lesson units for classroom use. These units have been 
planned by heads of commercial departments in high schools. 

A useful book is [7] Pick Your Job and Land It! by Edlund and 
Edlund, who put their theories into practice as a hobby at the 
“Man Marketing Clinic,” New York City. Here weekly meet¬ 
ings are held where job seekers present their problems. Par¬ 
ticipants may submit for criticism a letter of application, a plan 
for a job-seeking campaign, or a portfolio of credentials. Con¬ 
crete, frank suggestions offered by the leader and the participants 
in the audience help the prospective applicant to organize his 
wares in a more effective manner, so that he can market more 
effectively his specific abilities. Members of the Sales Executive 
Club of New York City, under whose auspices the clinic operates, 
co-operate by attending the meetings and offering their criticisms 
and suggestions from the point of view of prospective employers. 
A surprisingly large number of participants report that they have 
secured the job they wanted as a result of the use of these merchan¬ 
dising principles. Many of their experiences which are especially 
valuable to experienced workers are recorded in this book. 

. These books have been prepared to assist adults and out-of¬ 
school youth to make their job-seeking efforts more effective. 
However, most of the suggested plans are equally useful with 
younger students. Some of the job-seeking hints may be used 
in application for specific jobs, such as caddying, store work, 
ushering at school entertainments, etc. A 1941 book has been 
written specifically for school use: [14] Fitting Yourself for Busi¬ 
ness; What the Employer Wants B^ortd Skills, by Elizabeth Gregg 
MacGibbon. Many questions, topics for discussion, and prac¬ 
tical projects are suggested at the end of each of the following 
chapters: 
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Blueprinting the Business Field 

Planning your business life 

Jobs for beginners 

Other beginning jobs 

What business wants in skills and abilities 

Help Wanted: Position Filled 

How to get interviews 

Rehearse your part in the interview 

Does your appearance rate a job? 

The interview 

Writing letters of application 

What the Employer Wants on the Job 

Making good on the job 
Getting along with others 
Dress and grooming on the job 
Stepping up to a better job 
Managing your income 
Personality in business 
Self-organi2ation for success 

A second book addressed to youth of high school age is [12] The 
Seven Keys to Getting and Holding a Job. Summarizing their ad¬ 
monitions and adjurations under the heading of seven keys, the 
sales manager of the Newi York Telephone Company and the 
personnel assistant of the National City Bank of New York dis¬ 
cuss the principles that will assist job-seekers. Assignments are 
suggested at the end of each chapter to enable pupils more effec¬ 
tively to turn each key: “Believe in yourself, know yourself, 
know your market, pass inspection, get yourself in, the interview, 
and make your job a career.” 

2. Booklets on Seeking Employment 

Schools and other youth-serving agencies have issued many 
booklets giving suggestions to youthful job-hunters, addresses of 
local placement agencies, and information about obtaining a social 
security number. They make excellent material for group dis¬ 
cussion. Some examples of these publications, many of which 
are available on an exchange basis, are: 

How to Hunt a Job. Oakland Vocational Schools, Oakland, Cali¬ 
fornia, 1938. 
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How to Get a Job — Things to Remember. Dept, of Research and Guid¬ 
ance, Atlanta Public Schools, 1940. 

So Ton Want a Job. Business Leaders’ Club, Reitz High School, 
Evansville, Indiana, 1941. 

The High School Graduate Faces the Future. Division of Instruction 
Minneapolis Public Schools, 1940. 5^ 

The Intelligent Job Seeker's Guide Book. Ralph Gallagher, Supervisor of 
Guidance in Secondary Schools. Elizabeth, New Jersey, 1940. 50^1 
Are You Looking for a Job? Abraham Clark High School, Roselle 
N.Y., 1938. 20^ 

High School Then What? Rochester, N.Y , Board of Education. Dept, 
of Vocational Guidance, gjif 

What You Should Know About Findings Ceiling and Keeping a Job. Brooklyn 
High School for Specialty Trades, New York City, 1940. 

Your Job. Department of Vocational Guidance, Boston Public 
Schools, Boston, Mass., 1939. 

Your Job, Getting It and Giowing in It. Bowmar Carson. Published by 
Columbia University Press for the National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany, 1940. 25^ 

Your Job Is Getting a Job. Counseling Service for Juniors, Westchester 
County Children’s Association, 8 Church Street, White Plains, 
N.Y., 1940. 

Examples of booklets published by colleges for use of seniors 
are: 

The College Senior Seeks a Job. The Wisconsin Alumni Association, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1939. 

Looking Ahead. Radcliffe College Appointment Bureau, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1940. 15^* 

Suggestions for Youi Campaign for a Job. New York University, School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 1940. 

A booklet which describes certain desirable personal character¬ 
istics with special reference to job success in business or industry is: 

Wanted: A Job! — A Statement of Personal Characteristics Necessary for 
Job Success. Prepared by a Conference of Business and Industrial 
Personnel Officers, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1940. 5^1 

As a preparation for this booklet the American Council on 
Education called together a group of business and industrial per¬ 
sonnel leaders. They were asked to give students a brief, direct 
statement of the personal qualities most essential for and most 
desired by modern industry and to define these qualities in such 
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a way as to aid students and institutions throughout the period 
of education and training. The statement gives students an in¬ 
dication of what later may be expected of them and provides 
them with motives for an all-important part of education, their 
personal development. 

In discussing initiative, for example, the following suggestion 
is given: 

Initiative can be a two-bladed sword! Charles F, Kettering once 
said that he was much interested in the initiative of young employees, 
but he was also interested in their “finishative.” He meant, in other 
words, “Do they carry through to completion their new ideas?” The 
concept of “finishative” can make creative plans meaningful and 
useful. 

This five-cent booklet contains the judgment of influential em¬ 
ployers. It is prepared under the auspices of the Committee on 
Occupational Training and Vocational Adjustment of the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education by a conference of twenty personnel 
and employment officers representing national business and in¬ 
dustrial concerns, such as Eastman Kodak Company, General 
Electric Company, American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, Western Electric Company, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
International Business Machines Corporation, General Motors 
Corporation, and Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 

The following suggested rating scale of personal characteristics 
which the business and industrial, personnel leaders believe are 
important for job success concludes the booklet: 



Seriously 

Below 

Below 

Usual 

Usual 

Above 

Usual 

Out¬ 

stand¬ 

ing 

Basis 
foi this 
Rating 

Character 

Enjoyment of work 
Initiative 

Mental alertness 

Judgment 

Getting along with people 
Health 

Appearance and manner 
Ambition and objective 
Social and community re¬ 
sponsibility 
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Community organizations sometimes publish leaflets which 
give practical advice to youth who are preparing for work; such 
as; 

From Books to Business, prepared by the Transcription Supervisors’ 
Association of New York City, containing a composite application 
form, a personality chart, discussion of interview etiquette, and 
general advice to the student and the novice in the business world. 
Transcription Supervisors’ Association of New York City, 4624 
Grand Central Terminal Building, 1940. 2^^ 

Will Tou Be in the Mmket foi a Job? A series of six leaflets published 
by the Kiwanis Club of Newark, NJ., and the Essex County 
Junior Employment Service, calling attention to the importance 
of planning for, and the factors involved in, satisfactory occupa¬ 
tional adjustment. 

Tour Job; How To Find It; How To Hold It. Jewish Vocational 
Service, Chicago, and B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
Washington, D.C., 1940. iOj 4 

Some business firms distribute booklets which may be ob¬ 
tained free of charge. Examples are: 

That Job Tou Are After. By W. C. Ackerly, Personnel Ofiice, N.Y, 
Stock Exchange. 

Do's and Don't’s for Job Seekers. Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Illinois. 
Tour Road to Employment. Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Connecticut, 
Finding Tour Next Job. Home Owners Loan Corporation, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

Examples of publications of branches of the United States 
Employment Service are; 

How to Get a Job. District of Columbia Employment Center of the 
United States Employment Service, City of Washington, D.C. 
I939y 

Stepping Stones. Pennsylvania State Employment Service, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, 1940, 

^‘Hustle While Tou Wait" for a Job Junior Counseling Service of the 
California State Dept, of Employment, San Francisco, California. 

This last-named booklet contains practical suggestions which 
have been successful in helping young people find jobs. It also 
summarizes directions for preparing a personal inventory sheet, 
studying trends of opportunities, preparing for the interview, be¬ 
havior at the interview and post-interview conduct. 

A monograph, [6] How lo Get the Job, by Mitchell Dreese, 
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gives many helpful hints and practical suggestions on methods 
of securing desired jobs. It is addressed primarily to youth who 
are approaching the job market and wish to improve their job¬ 
finding campaigns. 

Magazine Articles 

Stimulation for student discussion can be derived from cur¬ 
rent magazine articles dealing with getting and holding a job. 
Students should be on the alert to locate these, to examine them 
critically, to bring them to class for discussion, and to file them 
for future reference. Illustrations are; 

“Finding Your Job.” Building Amerua, A-pril 1940. Contains excellent 
pictures, graphs, and interesting comments. 30 
“Getting a Job; a manual of information, suggestions, and ideas for 
graduating high-school seniors.” Clarence W. Failor. The Clear¬ 
ing House^ March 1941. 

“Helping Yourself to a Job.” By E M Billings, Eastman Kodak Co. 
News Edition^ Ametican Chemical Society, Vol. 18, pp. 1040-41, 
Nov. 25, 1940. 

“How to Find the Right Job.” Weekly feature in “This Week,” 
March-April 1940. 

“How to Get Ready for Your Job.” Seven weekly articles by Walter 
Pitkin in Liberty, beginning April 20, 1940. 

“Pick Your Job and Land It ” Twenty monthly articles in the 
Business Education World -written by Sidney W. Edlund for high 
school students September to June, 1939-1941. 

A reprint of ten articles by S. W. Edlund may be obtained 
from The Business Education World, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, at a cost of twenty cents. The articles originally 
appeared as the steps high school pupils need to take in their 
quest for jobs: 

(1) Know what you want to do. 

(2) Dig out your hidden assets. 

(3) Plan a sales campaign to get the job you want. 

(4) Plan to reach enough prospects. 

(5) Plan for each interview. 

(6) Follow up your prospects. 

(7) Offer a service instead of asking for a job. 

(8) To get attention, be different. 

(9) Turn your liabilities into assets 

(10) Make the most of the job you land. 
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A second series in, 1940-1941 in the same magazine describes 
the first steps in starting a man-marketing clinic in a school, 
shows how the same techniques — participation, planning, and 
persistent effort — may be applied by students interested in find¬ 
ing work, and suggests that in every community there are capable 
citizens who are willing to help students bridge the gap between 
school and business. 

4. Preparation of Manuals 

Some schools prepare booklets on seeking employment with 
the co-operation of local business and industrial personnel men. 
These manuals are distributed to each graduating senior who plans 
to look for work and they are used in connection with a series of 
job-hunting seminars or job clinics. An example of this kind 
of project completed with the assistance of six Poughkeepsie 
employers, at Poughkeepsie, New York, may be found in the maga¬ 
zine article, “Getting a Job—A Manual of Information, Sug¬ 
gestions, and Ideas for Graduating High School Seniors,” by 
Clarence W. Failor in The Clearing House, March 1941, 

Subscribers have permission to mimeograph the material for 
distribution to the pupils in their school systems. The addition 
of suggestions of personnel directors and employers of the com¬ 
munity will enhance ihe value of the material for local use and 
add to the interest of both employers and youth. 

5 . Radio Programs 

Some radio programs center around the topic of job-getting, 
such as the series “Let’s Go To Work,” sponsored by the Fuller 
Brush Company; “This Job of Getting a Job,” presented by the 
Westchester County, New York, Children’s Association; “Di¬ 
plomas and Jobs,” broadcast by New York University. Scripts 
for some of these broadcasts on applying for jobs are available 
in script libraries and from the Education Radio Script and Tran¬ 
scription Exchange, Office of Education, Washington, D.G. They 
are especially useful for dramatization. 

6. Recordings 

A series of phonograph recordings entitled “Tips for Job- 
Seekers” has been made at the University of Denver under the 
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direction of John T. Lynch, chairman of the Department of 
Management, Marketing, and Advertising, and Roscoe K. Stock- 
ton, head of the Radio Department. Titles of the first three rec¬ 
ords are “How To Get To Meet Your Future Boss,” “How To 
Get The Job That Pays,” and “How To Lose Your First Job.” 

A record, “Applying for a Secretarial Position,” has been pro¬ 
duced by the Gregg Publishing Company under the supervision 
and direction of the RCA Manufacturing Company, for use in 
secretarial training courses. This dramatizes suggestions on how 
to talk to the receptionist in an employment office, how to answer 
the usual questions asked by employment interviewers, a com¬ 
plete employment interview, and how to terminate the interview. 

Other recordings are discussed in the chapter on radio. 


7 . Motion Pictures 

In the field of motion pictures, several films are available 
which are useful for introducing a group discussion on this topic. 
The Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, dis¬ 
tributes two filmstrips entitled; How to Apply For, Win and Advance 
on the Job, and Your Job — Are You Preparing F01 It? 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, issues 
two 16 mm. sound films with teachers’ guides: Finding Your Life 
Work and Getting and Holding a Job. 

A silent 16 mm. two-reel film, How To Hunt a Job, rriay 
be rented for $2.00 from the University of California Extension 
Division, Department of Visual Instruction, 301 California Hall, 
Berkeley, California, and 815 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 
The time required is 25 minutes. The film covers planning the 
campaign. Social Security registration, U.S. Employment Serv¬ 
ice, commercial employment agencies, classified newspaper ad¬ 
vertisements, civil service, organization agencies, application leads, 
direct application, and general suggestions such as the importance 
of making a good impression during an interview. The film was 
produced by the Department of Occupational Adjustment and 
the Department of Visual Education of the Oakland Public 
Schools. 

Another two-reel film, available from the same source. What 
About Jobs, gives three fundamentals of job-seeking: securing 
the advice of experts in the line of work selected; developing a 
pleasing personality; and thorough preparation including school- 
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ingj practical training, extracurricular activities, and sports. It 
also stresses the advantage of training along a specific line, right 
attitudes, the application, and the interview. 

A film which deals with proper and improper techniques of 
seeking employment is I Want a Job, available in cinecolor or 
regular black and white i6 mm. sound film, produced by Forum 
Films, Inc,, 8913 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 

I Want a Job concerns an intelligent and honest young man 
who has lost his first job as a result of a merger. When he turns 
despondently to his family for advice, his uncle, a retired busi¬ 
nessman, suggests new ideas and personal improvements which 
should aid him in finding work. 

Together they look through the daily paper, and when they 
find a news item stating that a certain corporation has recently 
purchased important patents, the uncle tells George that this 
company will surely expand and need more help. He offers sug¬ 
gestions on manner, appearance, attitude, and presentation of 
what he has to offer the prospective employer. 

Some time later, George enters the office of the corporation. 
There are a number of other young persons applying for posi¬ 
tions, and as George fills out his application form and awaits his 
turn, the scene is shifted to the office of the personnel manager, 
where several applicants are interviewed. When George is shown 
in, he puts into effect the advice given him. After this inter¬ 
view, the narrator and personnel manager discuss each applicant. 

Although the audience is given to understand that the com¬ 
pany definitely needs additional employees, the decision is left 
to the classroom with the final question, “Which of these ap¬ 
plicants would you employ?” Thus the motion picture easily 
and naturally introduces class discussion. 

A teacher’s handbook accompanies the film. 

In Portland, Oregon, the Kiwanis Club sponsored the making 
of a motion picture. How to Ask for a Job. In it boys and girls 
from each Portland high school are shown going to local business 
offices and asking for work, demonstrating both correct and in¬ 
correct procedures. 

6. Dramatization 

The use of dramatizations completes the picture in a way 
which parallels closely what actually happens in interviewing 
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applicants. Instead of reducing the subject to a statement of 
abstract guides and principles, the drama can include the by¬ 
play, adroit questioning, and oral sparring of personalities in 
action over the conference table. 

The film described in the foregoing section, I Want a Job, 
is an adaptation of the drama, “College Bread,” taken from the 
book Key$ and Cue$; Business Plays, by Bruce Allyn Findlay and 
Esther B. Findlay. A class could dramatize the skit and then 
see the motion picture to compare versions. Another class might 
use the printed version to re-enact the drama after observing the 
film. 

A one-act play of similar content is “Flops A-Plenty or Ten Try 
But Two Are Chosen” published by McKnight and McKnight, 
at a cost of $3.75 for fifteen copies. 

A royalty play, “He Got the Job — A Comedy in One Act,” 
by Charlton Andrews, is distributed by Samuel French at a cbst 
of 35f! a copy. In a business office setting, three applicants are 
followed by one who is personable, well mannered, and at ease, 
in sharp contrast with the first three. 

A play, written primarily for delivery over the radio but which 
may be easily adapted to an assembly ,or a commercial club 
program, is “Office Jobs for the Business Graduate” by Arnold E. 
Schneider, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, pub¬ 
lished in The Balance Sheet, October 1941. This play contains 
employment interviews as well as discussion of the selection pro¬ 
cedure. 

Included in [13] The Strategy of Job~Finding are two dramatic 
sketches on interview technique: “The Interview That Lacked 
Punch,” and “The Interview That Clicked.” 

A play which was written and produced by office managers 
and which provides an excellent example of interviewing pro¬ 
cedures in the selection of secretaries is “Wanted — a Secretary.” 
This is a collaborated dramatization of present-day employment, 
personnel, and hiring procedure by the employers of large num¬ 
bers of office workers: L. H. Brigham, American Optical Com¬ 
pany, G. H. Mosher, Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Miss 
S. R. Peters, Peters Employment Service, and T. R. Sullivan, 
Dennison Mfg. Company. 

This one-act play was dramatized before the New England 
Chapter of the National Office Management Association and the 
final scenes are published in the K.O.M.A. Forum, December 
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1935 ' Prospective secretaries are interviewed. A discussion be¬ 
tween the personnel and office managers of the respective quali¬ 
fications of two applicants shows what employers look for in the 
selection of their secretaries. 

These or similar dramatizations, if enacted by students of a 
business class, will open their eyes to the many questions that 
may be asked by a prospective employer, will enlighten young 
people concerning the considerations they should weigh in formu¬ 
lating occupational objectives, and will give them patterns which 
will assist them later in solving their job-seeking problems. 

g. Talks 

To supplement a unit in job-finding, many schools arrange 
for a series of talks by representatives of the U.S. Employment 
Service, social-service employment offices, and industrial personnel 
managers. Some topics frequently discussed are: 

Jobs which young people in this community are getting 

Defining your assets 

Preparing for the application 

What an employer looks for in an application 

The kind of employees employers want 

Dress, make-up, personal appearance 

How to sell your skill 

Personality in business 

In these talks, emphasis may be upon the applicant’s study 
of a prospective employer fully as much as upon the study of the 
applicant’s qualifications by the employer. Pupils should be urged 
to seek the long-term opportunity rather than to make the mistake 
of exercising undue concern about the initial wage. The pro¬ 
spective worker should be advised to study the prospective em¬ 
ployer’s record, to investigate the company’s policies, including 
Its attitude toward the progress of employees and its interest in 
their general welfare and development. He must be reminded 
to look for conditions favorable to learning and growth. 

Applicants should be told to prepare themselves for the fact 
that most employment interviewers, either directly or indirectly, 
will want the answers to three important questions; first, why 
did the youth come to this particular company; second, what 
abilities or skills does he possess; third, what are his leisure-time 
interests? 
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Edgerton emphasizes the importance of leisure-time pursuits 
in individual adjustment *: 

It is found that occupational proficiency depends not alone upon 
productive service, but likewise upon satisfactory health status, personal 
happiness, home life, civic interest, and recreational activity. Not 
Only does the employer now specify certain degrees of physical health 
and co-ordination, but he also expresses an active concern about the 
recreational and hobby interests of his employees. In fact, present- 
day youth must recognize that the employer is becoming more and 
more interested in “what the employee does when he has nothing 
to do.” 

10. Posters 

Posters will not be omitted from the devices to teach youth 
how to go about getting a job. 

A set of three placards giving principles and steps to get a 
job, each i8- by 24.-inch mounted photostats, with stiff backing, 
may be purchased for bulletin board display at a cost of S2.50 
from Sidney Edlund, Man Marketing Clinic, Engineering Club 
Building, New York City. These can be used for starting dis¬ 
cussion of these points, elaborated in [7] Pick Tour Job and Land 
It: 

STEPS TO GET YOUR JOB 

(1) Determine what you want to do. 

(2) Dig out your hidden assets for such work. 

(3) Plan an adequate campaign. 

(4) Present yourself properly to a sufficient number of logical prospects: 
(a) Where you are now working 

, (b) Where you have previously worked 

■ (c) Friends 

{d) Employment agencies 

[e] Other clearinghouses for jobs 

(/) Help-wanted ads 

(g) Position-wanted ads 

(A) Shotgun application letters 

(i) Rifle approach 

(j) Cold calls 

(5) Plan for each interview. 

(6) Follow up prospects. 

Edgerton, A. H. “Guidance in Transition from School to Community Life '* 
Guidance in Educational Institutions — Ebirty-Seventh Teathook, Part I., p. 23^ National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1938. 
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FOLLOW THESE PRINCIPLES 


(i) Offer a service instead of asking for a job. 

(а) Appeal to the self-interest of your prospect. 

(3) Be specific as to; 

(а) Job you want 

(б) Your qualifications 
(c) Results achieved 

(4) Be different. 

(5) Be sincere- 

(б) Turn liabilities into assets. 

Two pictorial charts called “Grooming for the Job” are avail¬ 
able free of charge from Bristol Myers, Hillside, N.J., the makers 
of “Mum” Deodorant. These are excellent posters calling at¬ 
tention to good grooming and neat appearance as assets when 
searching for jobs in competition with many other applicants. 
See also the appearance check-up mirror device in the photograph 
numbered 34. 

II, Letters of Application 

A letter of application normally precedes an interview with 
the employer or personnel officer. An applicant may attract 
favorable attention through a brief, well-written letter, accom¬ 
panied by a neatly prepared outline of his qualifications. The 
letter should indicate that he has given some study to the organiza¬ 
tion wherein he desires employment and should include pertinent 
information concerning his education and training in concise out¬ 
line or report form. 

Previous to writing original letters, shorthand classes may 
transcribe the application letters given in the books listed in the 
bibliography at the end of this chapter. Likewise, typewriting 
classes have no dearth of material for this kind of exercise. Se¬ 
lecting and copying letters which show ingenuity and resource¬ 
fulness, followed by practice in writing letters and attractively 
arranging the qualification sheets, will enable the pupil to make 
a better beginning in his quest for the work he desires. 

Wnte for the Job and Get It, by James M. Thompson, head of 
the Department of Commerce, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, is one of the many guides to the correct 
method of writing the application letter, which is in many cases 
the hinge upon which success or failure turns. This handbook 
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outlines the function of each letter in the procedure; points out 
the elements essential to success; sets up warnings against features 
that lead to unfavorable impressions; and illustrates in complete 
detail a procedure of correct application writing from the first 
communication to the preparation for the interview. (South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1940.) 

In the Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City, 
-Mr. Manning Bleich has successfully used the device of securing 
letters of application from local business offices and distributing 
these to the class for criticism. Names and addresses may be 
cut off. In a small community where the contents of the letters 
would identify acquaintances, it would be desirable to seek such 
letters from another city or state. 


12 . Practice Interviews 

In preparing pupils for the interview, it must be borne in 
mind that sincerity and naturalness are desired by the personnel 
officer. He wants to feci that the applicant is answering his 
questions frankly and openly and is not acting a part for which 
he has been rehearsed. The superficiality of a preliminary coached 
interview is readily apparent to an experienced interviewer. The 
personal element enters into an interview with unpredictable force 
and cannot be entirely prepared for. 

However, many schools make arrangements to have members 
of classes participate in actual practice interviews. A local busi¬ 
nessman, personnel manager, employment manager, or industrial 
executive is induced to serve as an interviewer, seated at the desk 
in front of the classroom. One at a time, members of the group 
may be admitted from outside the room, as if they were entering 
a business office. In the presence of the class, the pupil then 
conducts a practice interview with the business executive, after 
which he is given a chance to hear constructive criticisms of the 
manner in which he attempts to sell his services. At subsequent 
practice interviews, he is given an opportunity to correct these 
defects and to improve upon his presentation. Sometimes mem¬ 
bers of the audience and other personnel men from local com¬ 
panies rate the candidates on prepared score sheets. 

In the Benson Polytechnic School, Portland, Oregon, each 
senior enrolls in a course on methods of job locating and job 
getting. A special motion picture has been made which shows 
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correct and incorrect methods. Business and professional men 
volunteer their services to interview the seniors and fill out cards 
relative to each interview, giving reactions to aptitudes and quali¬ 
fications in the particular fields covered. These reports are given 
to the counselor, who uses them as the basis for conferences with 
the seniors. ^ 

These practice interviews will help emphasize the details which 
interviewers claim are most commonly overlooked or unheeded 
by applicants: -good grooming, appropriate clothes, a mouth free 
from gum, a friendly yet dignified approach, a clear voice, a 
co-operative and courteous manner, a readiness and willingness 
to discuss his qualifications unhesitatingly, and ability to discuss 
basic principles of the chosen field of work. A student should 
understand that if he is given an opportunity to ask questions 
during the interview, the purposefulness of his inquiries will re¬ 
flect his potential value to the employer, as the personnel officer 
has the responsibility for finding the best candidate available for 
the job. 

13. Practice Filling Out Application Forms 

Personnel and office managers often complain about the in¬ 
efficient manner in which applicants fill out application forms. 
They state that schools cannot overemphasize the importance of 
filling out the forms carefully and completely. A carelessly pre¬ 
pared application quickly discredits and disqualifies an applicant 
to such an extent that he is not given the opportunity for an inter¬ 
view. Business expects that the application form will not contain 
misspelled words, ink stains, blotchy erasures, grammatical errors, 
unanswered or incompletely answered questions. 

Application forms are generally designed to follow a general 
pattern. The questions are prepared to reveal the following 
particulars: personal data such as name, address, marital status, 
age, health; education and training; scholastic honors and school 
activities; employment during summer vacations and other pe¬ 
riods out of school; references; and type of work desired. 

If actual forms cannot be obtained from employers in the 
community, mimeographed copies may be prepared. For an 
example of a composite application form, sec From Books to Busi¬ 
ness, mentioned on page 350. 

“A Composite Application Blank” is published in The Busi- 
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ness Education January 1941, which lists numerous questions 

selected from fifteen actual application forms. These give an idea 
of kinds of information the prospective employer desires and would 
provide practice in presenting pertinent information on an ap¬ 
plication form. 

Several application forms are reproduced in [8] Your High 
School Record; Does It Count? The four-page composite applica¬ 
tion form used for practice in Chicago high schools is published 
in First Principles of Business (D. G. Heath and Company, 1944). 


If Experiences in Job-Seeking 

An interesting practice which gives experiences in job-seeking 
is reported in the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, October 1940: In the Wheat Ridge, Colorado, 
High School, a “job system” gives pupils experience in applying 
for and holding jobs in all types of school activities. Ninety per 
cent of the pupils participate in the system. A prospective job 
holder fills out an application form. He then secures his sponsor’s 
signature on the blank, which serves as a character reference and 
signifies that the teacher believes him capable of holding the posi¬ 
tion satisfactorily. The Social Service Commission, which is 
elected by the student body, considers each application on the 
basis of experience and opportunity. Appointments are made 
for one semester only, to give as much experience as possible in 
applying for work. 

For giving experience in employment interviewing, the writer 
enlists the co-operation of the service clubs. They select two of 
their members to give assembly talks on the subjects, “How to 
Get a Job,” and “How We Select Our Employees.” Following 
these talks, each member of the office-practice and typewriting 
classes selects one of the books on the subject of job-seeking from 
which to type a “book brief” Pupils also select one of the booklets 
on this subject to copy in its entirety, for rapid typewriting prac¬ 
tice for credit as “quantity typewriting.” The service club mem¬ 
bers agree to assist, whenever they are preparing to add a clerical 
worker to their staffs. They send a junior executive to the school 
to interview a large number of pupils from whom to select six 
or eight who are asked to report to the business or industrial 
office to interview the personnel manager. 

This serves as a “weeding out” process for industry, gives the 



feeling that likely prospective candidates are not overlooked, and 
makes it possible to interview many pupils in a short time. This 
method gives the pupils, not a practice, but a purposeful inter¬ 
view. It puts into application some of the theoides presented in 
the books and discussions. 

On some occasions the instructor announces that all pupils 
who have 'earned their eighty-word-a-minute transcription cer¬ 
tificate or their Order of Artistic Typing certificate may arrange 
for the interview. In this manner, the plan is democratic and 
accentuates the high quality of work that instructors constantly 
strive to obtain. 

These interviews are held in the office of the business educa¬ 
tion department and help to give it a businesslike atmosphere. 
Pupils usually report that they enjoyed the interview and look 
forward to meeting the personnel managers. When one of the 
group is selected for the position,'however, the others indulge in 
some reflective thinking. 

Employers will co-operate very generously in this matter, even 
sending a representative to select a worker for part-time or tem¬ 
porary work, if they feel that the school, too, is making an effort 
to give youth instruction' in ways of finding employment. A 
representative from the National Association of Manufacturers * 
emphatically endorsed the co-operation of employers and schools 
at a meeting of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
He declared that everyone in industry has been impressed with 
the helplessness of the average youth seeking his first job and 
that employers would be glad to co-operate with schools in show¬ 
ing youth how to go about getting work. 

ASSIGNMENTS FOR PUPILS 

I. Prepare scripts for dramatization of interviews, which will 
demonstrate desirable attitudes, suitable dress, and good and poor 
approaches. 

a. Ask instructor to conduct a student job clinic, modeled after 
the “Man Marketing Clinic.” Prepare a written sales presentation of 
what you have to offer. If a clinic similar to the “Man Marketing 
Clinic” is being conducted in your vicinity, arrange to visit it. 

3. As an expansion of the “Man Marketing Clinic,” the Edlunds 
invite correspondence from responsible individuals and organizations 

* Fisher, R. E. “The San Francisco Convention.” Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, pp, 527-8. April 1942. 
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interested in forming a similar conference in their community. Ash 
some business or executive club in your city to secure these suggestions 
and sponsor an employment clinic for your class. 

4. Ask a local employer if he will conduct a series of demonstration 
interviews with members of the class, for practice and discussion of 
desirable attitudes and successful presentations. 

5. Prepare a “sales-kit” with which you might sell your services 
as receptionist for some school function or as messenger to the prin¬ 
cipal or other school official Draft an experience record and qualifica¬ 
tion sheet which properly describes you and your ability. Compose 
your letter of application and the letters you would send to those 
whose names you have given as reference asking for recommendations. 
Include a follow-up letter of application. Be specific; spotlight con¬ 
crete achievements in a well-arranged work record. 

6 Investigate “Get Ready for a Job” clubs m other schools and 
report to the class. Report, also, on some of the activities recorded 
in the bulletin which is out of print but may be in your library, Finding 
Jobs, prepared by the Committee on Youth Problems, U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior 

7. Report on some novel job-making ideas such as those given in 
the book, So You’re Going to College, or in such articles as, “Think 
Your Way to a Job,” in The Rotarian, October 1939; or “They Group 
to Conquer” m the November 1940 issue of The Rotarian; and the 
“Mind Your Own Business” series m Vocational Trends. 

8. Practice filling out application forms and ask for criticisms on 
neatness, legibility, completeness, conciseness, and accuracy. 

9. Plan a campaign to sell your services as reporter on a school 
paper, assistant at some school function, or helper on some faculty or 
school project. See if you can carry out your planned procedure and 
obtain experience. Consider: What have you to sell? Where can 
you sell it^ How can you sell it? Apply for the work. 

10. Select a newspaper help-wanted ad and write an answer to it. 

11. Students in the graduating class may wish to make application 
for positions advertised in the newspapers, utilizing the suggestions 
given in the books and booklets on job-finding. Report to the class 
on the procedures you followed in making applications and the con¬ 
ditions encountered. 

12. Report on the application interview described m some bi¬ 
ography, such as I Was Winston Churchill’s Private Secretary or Joseph 
Pulitzer, Reminiscences of a Secretary or Shirley Clayton, Secretary. 

13. Using “Your Job Is Getting a Job,” distributed by the Coun¬ 
seling Service for Juniors, Westchester County Children’s Association, 
White Plains, New York, as the basis for a school bulletin to be given 
to those leaving school, plan the addition of local addresses of state 
employment services and current books. 
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XXII 


Individual Assistance in Tryout, Placement, 
and Tollow-up 

A. DIRECTING VOCATIONAL TRYOUTS 

A HIGHLY important phase of training for occupational 
competency and of effecting the transition between school 
and work is the provision for tryout experiences. Even 
a very small amount of work in an occupation may result in a 
more realistic view of it than can be gained from books and lec¬ 
tures. It may also play a leading role in the drama of self-dis¬ 
covery. Among the values of firsthand work experiences are the 
following; 

I. They help the pupil to appraise his own capacities, interests, and 
preferences. 

2. They help the pupil to survey the needs and opportunities for 
employment 

3. They provide the occasion to supply the vocational guidance ap¬ 
propriate to the tempo and characteristics of the ever-changing 
occupational scene. 

4. They place an emphasis on meaningful experience instead of con¬ 
fining school work to the accumulation of knowledge. 

5. They familiarize students with the realities of actual working situa¬ 
tions 

6. They give the school information which will enable it to make its 
instruction more practical. 

7. Later assignments, when approached from the viewpoint of the 
prospective vocation, take on richer meanings to both pupil and 
instructor, 

8. Association with workers offers the keys to enthusiasm and zeal 
for further effort and study. The result is added satisfaction to 
the pupil in his school work and a consequent greater degree of 
success in his vocation. 

Nothing in the plan of tryout should give approval of exploitive 
child labor, curtailment of educational opportunity, or the use 
of youth in occupations in competition with adult employment. 
As the opportunities to try out and develop capacities for clerical 
and office work usually arc of short duration, the questions of 
compensation or competition with adult employees do not arise. 
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The Fair Labor Standards Act enacted by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in 1938 requires that employees who are engaged in 
interstate commerce or the production of goods for interstate com¬ 
merce be paid wages by the employer at not less than thirty cents 
per hour. An opinion secured from the Federal Government 
states that youths who perform actual service would come under 
this act while those who are merely observers would not. As 
many local businesses are not engaged in interstate commerce, 
this act does not seriously limit the tryout program. Furthermore, 
special certificates may be secured from the Administrator under 
Section 14 of the Act authorizing employment of the pupil as a 
learner at a wage below the statutory minimum. 

It is necessary also for the school to acquaint itself with the 
labor laws of its state with reference to children. In some states 
the laws are such as not to limit the program in any way. In 
others it may be necessary to secure the approval of the Labor 
and Industries Department on the grounds that this is a learning 
experience and not regular employment. In still others it may 
be necessary to limit the tryout experiences to observation only. 

In many communities where tryout programs have been es¬ 
tablished considerable care has been exercised to insure that labor 
unions fully understand the program. In almost every case the 
union not only has offered no objection but has been very helpful 
in promoting the program and assisting the pupils. This co¬ 
operation has been secured by interviewing labor leaders, talking 
before labor organizations, and having representatives from the 
unions on the committee that is working out the program.* 

There is an increasingly large number of tryout plans de¬ 
scribed in the educational literature: 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. For years it has been the custom during the 
second semester for our commercial students to work afternoons for 
two weeks at a time in the offices of various business places in the town. 
The students receive no remuneration for this work — it is felt that the 
contacts established and the attention and help given them more than 
balance up the situation The students are thankful for the experience, 
for they will never have the terrible dread of the personal application 
nor the first day on the job . . . —Business Education World, page 13 
September 1941 

Rock Island, Ill Local businessmen take the students in the office 
practice class for seniors into their offices one-half day for two weeks. 

* Bohle, James H. Exploratory or Trymt Experiences. Kiwams International, 1940. 
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The pupils work either in the morning or the afternoon, as best suits 
the businessmen, without pay. Before they are sent out to work, 
office technique, personal appearance, manners, personality, and 
courtesy are discussed. They are taught how to approach the em¬ 
ployer when reporting for work. In their work they become ac¬ 
quainted with office routine under real situations. The results of this 
experience pleased both pupils and businessmen. — Promising Practices 
in Secondary Education, Bulletin of National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, page ii. Number 92, October tgqo 

Manhattan, Kansas. As a part of the course in the occupations 
class, pupils work in various places of business in the town. They 
generally work for an hour and a half after school for several weeks 
during the year. This gives the pupils firsthand information and 
experience on how the various places of business are managed and 
some idea of the work the employees do, the working conditions, and 
the type of people employed. — Promising Practices in Secondary Educa¬ 
tion, Bulletin of National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
page 66. Number 92, October 1940 

Mt. Diablo, Calif. In the second semester of the senior year, the 
courses in secretarial and general office practice include what has been 
called “co-operative training.” Each student is required to spend 
between sixty and seventy hours bn a job which is arranged for by 
the instructor. In the past they have worked on Saturdays, after 
school, or in vacation periods in insurance and law offices, banks, and 
industrial plants. “For the past fewyears,” says the principal, “we have 
arranged for a more concentrated form of work. We arrange with all 
teachers to excuse these students for a period of three school days pre¬ 
ceding the spring vacation. They are then placed on jobs by the 
instructor for these three days and for the vacation week. We ask 
for a definite report on each one from the person in charge of the 
plant or office. This report is sent to me in writing and it is confiden¬ 
tial, frank, and constructive. The students are not paid. We have 
had enthusiastic interest on the part of the students and fine co¬ 
operation from employers. Many of our students have secured 
permanent positions through the contacts which they have made in 
the course of their co-operative work under supervision. Since we 
have included, salesmanship in our commercial course this year, some 
of our students will be placed on selling jobs for their required ex¬ 
perience.” — Schools and Manpower, page 79. Twenty-first Yearbook. 
American Association of School Administrators, 1943 

Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas. A thorough start 
has been made toward giving work experience to all pupils enrolled 
in the commercial department. Nearly one hundred students are 
divided into three groups which work afternoons and Saturday with¬ 
out pay in various offices and business houses in the community. One 
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group ■works during February; the second group, during March; 
and the third, in April. To receive this experience, -which is sponsored 
jointly by the school and the Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
a student must have permission from his parents and have at least 
average marks in his subjects . . . Work experience for pupils en¬ 
rolled in retail selling has been provided co-operatively by the school, 
the chamber of commerce, and the Retail Merchants’ Association. 
Plans were under -way (March 1942) to provide similar experience in 
automobile mechanics and ultimately in a large number of occupa¬ 
tions in the city — Schools and Manpower, page 52. Twenty-first Year¬ 
book. American Association of School Administrators, 1943 

In some schools, vocational experience is given to seniors dur¬ 
ing the second semester. Each Wednesday for the fifteen weeks, 
each pupil reports for work to the same office to which he has 
been assigned for the term. He works throughout the business 
day and is expected to conduct himself as an actual employee,' 
doing all the tasks assigned to the best of his ability and assuming 
all the responsibility that goes with the assignments. 

The pupils commonly report that the most valuable gain is 
seeing in practical application the many precepts given them in 
the classroom or textbook, which were accepted by them at that 
time as purely academic. It gratifies them to see the theories 
expounded by their instructors become realities. It makes them 
take an entirely different attitude when they return to classes 
each week, more mature, more purposeful, and they apply them¬ 
selves to their work with a far greater enthusiasm and interest. 

In many schools advanced business students volunteer or are 
assigned to work for faculty members and the school offices to 
assist with clerical, stenographic, and secretarial work. They 
also obtain some practice in working for school and civic organiza¬ 
tions. 

For many years the writer has arranged for each member of 
the senior stenography class to spend an hour a day for two weeks 
in one of the school offices and to spend two weeks after school in 
both a large and a small business office. Members of the service 
clubs co-operate in arranging for these tryout and exploratory 
experiences. A report chart, given on page 385, provides for the 
suggestions, criticisms, and ratings of their supervisors in the busi¬ 
ness offices. 

Many pupils have their interest in office work increased by 
these trial work periods in business offices- They observe busi- 
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ness procedures and business conduct. They experience the stimu¬ 
lation and motivation that come from knowing that the work 
done will be used. Their reports, in which they summarize and 
evaluate their exploratory experiences, include comments like the 
following: 

“I wrote four letters in shorthand and it was easy! It was so hard 
to get that eighty-word-a-minute certificate, but this was easy!” 

“I discovered that an office is a friendly place. I thought it would 
be dull and formal, where everyone worked every minute.” 

The Co-operative and Diversified-Occupations Programs 

The co-operative plan closely follows Antioch College’s method 
of requiring students to spend approximately half their under¬ 
graduate time on the college campus, studying under a well- 
balanced academic program, and to spend the other half in regu¬ 
lar employment in industry, in business, in laboratories, or in 
schools. Under the co-operative plan, students usually work in 
pairs, with one at work and the other in school on alternate weeks. 

In the communities where employers are co-operating with 
schools in these programs, they have accepted the responsibility 
from the standpoint of their duty, as citizens, to provide an op¬ 
portunity for youth to prepare for useful employment. They 
agree to give fundamental training in the vocation, to make 
periodic reports concerning the pupils’ progress, and not to use 
pupils to replace regular employees. The co-operative system 
of providing vocational experiences has been developed over many 
years by Dean Schneider of the College of Engineering and Com¬ 
merce, University of Cincinnati. More recently there has been 
some effort in this direction by vocational and secondary schools. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, High School, more than one hun¬ 
dred young people are placed each semester for part-time work 
experiences in local business offices. The commercial majors enter 
business offices after the middle of the senior year, spending al¬ 
ternate two-week periods in school and in employment. Through 
the services of a co-ordinator, the school assists in finding openings 
and supervising the pupil’s work. Regular progress reports made 
by both pupil and employer are used in vocational guidance. 
That the plan as a medium of placement suggests the wisdom of 
strengthening such training activities is attested by the fact that 
during the years when unemployment was high (i937~3S) ^P" 
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proximately 85 per cent of the co-operative graduates found full¬ 
time employment before September first. 

After trying a co-operative work-study plan for six years, the 
superintendent of schools of Aberdeen, South Dakota, reported 
that the plan had passed the stage of experimentation and was 
definitely established as a fundamental part of the high school 
program.According to this plan, the pupil attends school in 
the forenoon and works in a business establishment in the after¬ 
noon. Six years after the plan was put into operation, it was 
computed that 76 per cent of the graduates who had participated 
in the co-operative training program had found permanent em¬ 
ployment in the vocation for which they were trained, and 92 
per cent of the graduates from the commercial or business-edu¬ 
cation curriculum had obtained regular work. 

A student-employer agreement, given below,* has eliminated 
many items of misunderstanding among the employer, the stu¬ 
dent, and school officials; 

STUDENT-EMPLOYER AGREEMENT 

I, __ acting as employer, do 

fully understand and agree to the following: 

First , to show my willingness to teach the 
student my trade or business as circumstances per¬ 
mit, and in so far as possible route him through 
the different jobs of this particular business. 

Second , to have said student under my train¬ 
ing for twenty hours a week Such hours are to be 
arranged by mutual agreement. 

Third , not to allow the training of this stu¬ 
dent to displace any other employee. 

Fourth , to tell the co-ordinator each six 
weeks what progress the student is making. 

Fifth , to confer with the co-ordinator upon 
any unsatisfactory situation in the training pro¬ 
gram before the student is released. 

Sixth, to require the student to be on the 
job as regularly as a paid employee. 

I, __ as student, do fully un¬ 

derstand and agree to the following: 

First, that the above conditions relating to 
the employer are known and agreed to by me. 


* Dallhorp, Charles J. “A Co-opeiative Work-study Plan.” Business Educa¬ 
tion World, pp. 781-784. May 1940. 
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Second , that I shall attempt to learn as 
quickly as I can. 

Third , that I will be prompt in. getting to work. 

Fourth , I understand that there need be no 
set pay for the twenty hours of training, but if 
the employer desires to pay something, it may be 
accepted 

Fifth , that I will, under all oonditions, 
show my desire to learn and to co-operate with the 
person teaching me, and to make his work as pleas¬ 
ant as possible. 

Sixth , that I will be exceedingly careful to 
observe the rules of business etiquette as they 
concern my employer's business. 

Under the impetus of the George-Deen Act, which provides 
for special appropriations for training in merchandising and sales¬ 
manship, some high schools are giving courses in these subjects, 
supplemented by alternate-week employment in stores. To deter¬ 
mine the frequency with which such jobs lead to permanent em¬ 
ployment, a follow-up study was made of pupils of these courses 
in three New York City high schools who at the time of gradua¬ 
tion (June 1928-June 1934) v/ere worldng at the store of R. H. 
Macy and Company. That fifty-one per cent of this number were 
still employed by the store in February 1935 presented a very en¬ 
couraging view of the possibilities in co-operative training.* 

In Lewistown, Montana, the high school pupils spend three 
hours a day, five days a week, in some store, shop, or office, re¬ 
ceiving school credit for their experience and training in a wide 
range of practical activities. The Wilbur Wright High School of 
Detroit and the Parker Vocational High School of Dayton, Ohio, 
offer co-operative courses. The Henry Ford Trade School is an 
example of co-operative training operated within a single com¬ 
pany. 

Another variation of this plan is to arrange for pupils to spend 
six weeks in school and six weeks at work. By this rotation 
method, one job is filled all term. This plan is used at North¬ 
eastern University in Boston. 

A modification of the part-time co-operative training is the 
diversified-occupations program. It involves a co-operative work¬ 
ing agreement between the public school and the industrial enter- 

* Chadwick, Lee S,, and Osgood, Ellen L. “Do Co-operative Jobs Lead to 
Permanent Employment?’’, Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 70-71. 
October 1937 
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prises of the community, which furnish part-time employment 
with pay to students during school hours. High school pupils 
of employable age are enrolled in the program and spend one 
half of each school day in employment in their chosen trades or 
occupations for the purpose of securing instruction as student- 
learners from expert workers. The school facilities are used to 
furnish the technical subject material correlated with the work 
experiences of the student-learner. 

The person in charge of the diversified-occupations program 
is called a “co-ordinator.” In 1940, there were 350 co-ordinators, 
working in three hundred different high schools. 

The tryout values of school subjects and extracurricular ac¬ 
tivities are discussed in Chapters X and XV. 

The effectiveness of the co-operative training program de¬ 
pends to a great extent upon the vocational guidance program. 
Not only must pupils know the possible occupations which they 
might enter but they must know the employer specifications for 
them. It frequently happens that when an employer calls for a 
clerk to work in a store he wants a clerk with promotional pos¬ 
sibilities. The employee is often selected because he has skills 
or abilities in addition to those required for the immediate job, 
in order that he may progress from sales work to office or semi- 
managerial positions. 

The success of these programs also depends on the degree of 
correlation in the classroom. If opportunity is given the pupil 
to discuss problems encountered in his co-operative experience, 
to do correlated reading, and to learn to do better the activities 
engaged in, the work furnishes an. added incentive to study and 
increases the pupil’s efficiency in study. He will come to a fuller 
realization of what to expect of the job and what is expected of 
him. On the basis of personal work experience, he can make a 
decision concerning further pursuit of that kind of work. 

Pioneer work is as difficult today as ever, but it also is just 
as satisfying. There is no more challenging field today than this 
effort to evolve a plan whereby initial experience on the job under 
the supervision of the school and as part of the organized edu¬ 
cational administration may be obtained by the student on the 
threshold of his business or industrial career — guiding him, ad¬ 
vising him, placing him if possible, and following him up not 
only for his own benefit but for that of his employer, other stu¬ 
dents, and the school. 
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B. HELPING BUSINESS PUPILS FIND 
SUITABLE JOBS — PLACEMENT 

Anna Y. Reed once termed effective placement “the alpha 
and omega of vocational guidance”*; the alpha because finding 
suitable jobs for young people furnishes the facts upon which 
earlier steps in vocational guidance may be based, the omega 
because it consummates and effectuates the whole process of edu¬ 
cational and vocational guidance. 

The culmination of business courses is the induction of youth 
into clerical, business, sales, and related occupations. Yet even in 
this phase of education for work, schools have not been sufficiently 
active m their efforts to match the workers and jobs. 

The Occupational Adjustment Study revealed that only 3.9% 
of the youth interviewed secured their first jobs through school 
authorities, while 51.2% of the youth secured their first jobs 
through the help of friends or relatives, and 31.4 % through per¬ 
sonal applications.I The American Youth Commission reported 
that “the responsibility for providing an effective type of place¬ 
ment service has not been accepted in practice by more than 
perhaps five per cent of the schools that attempt to educate the 
young.” X An examination of the indexes of twelve annual year- 
laooks of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association and the 
National Business Teachers Association finds “placement” listed 
only twice. 

Placement involves assistance both to young people in their 
quest for employment and to employers in their search for quali¬ 
fied workers. Consequently, placement officers must make every 
effort to induct youth into the kind of employment that is in har¬ 
mony with his abilities and interests and in which he will achieve 
a reasonable measure of competency and satisfaction. To per¬ 
form a discriminating service, genuine study must be made of 
the needs of employers as well as of the individual interests, 
abilities, achievements, likes, and dislikes of the youth. This may 
be done through: (i) co-operating with U.S. employment offices; 

* Reed, Anna Y. Junior Wage Earners, pp 162-4. The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 
1920. 

t Landy, Edward Occupational Adjustment and the School, p. 55. Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Number 93, November 
1940. 

t Reeves, Ployd W “After the Youth Surveys — What?” Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, p. 245. January 1940. 
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(2) establishing a central school placement office; (3) maintain¬ 
ing a business department placement service. 

I. Co-operating with U.S. Employment Service 

The passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act of Congress in 1933 
provided for a public employment service administered by the 
states with the co-operation and financial assistance of the Federal 
Government. As a result, public employment services are oper¬ 
ated in 48 states, the number of offices now numbering 1500, with 
3000 additional offices being served by itinerant staffs. Another 
impetus to the expansion of public employment service was the 
Social Security Act of 1935, which required that claimants for 
unemployment compensation benefits register and maintain con¬ 
tacts with the public employment service. 

However, according to the Occupational 'Adjustment Study, 
less than one per cent of the 900 youth interviewed in 1939-1940 
secured their first job with the aid of a public employment agency, 
although there was one accessible to youth in each of the cities 
included in the study.* 

The current trend is tov'ard co-ordination of efforts of both 
the school and the public t-mployment service. In one city, 
Providence, Rhode Island, the Unemployment Compensation 
Board which operates the Rhode Island and the United States 
Employment Service chose to subsidize the school placement serv¬ 
ice, instead of trying to establish a competing service. The school 
committee has complete administrative responsibility for the place¬ 
ment service for juniors and invites the supervision of the public 
employment service which contributes a portion of the total cost. 
The counselors in the placement office belong to the school coun¬ 
seling staff. The follow-up service of graduates and of drop-outs 
is an integral part of the service. It is also integrated with the 
Central Records Office and with the Continuous School Census. 
Every employed youth must get his social security number from 
the school placement office and every unemployed youth must 
register to draw unemployment compensation or to secure as¬ 
sistance in obtaining a job. This plan provides a complete and 
continuous survey of and service for out-of-school youth, f 

The problem of location of the employment office for youth 

Beery, John R. "Placing High School Youth.” School and College Placement, 
Occupational Reprint. Science Research Associates. March 1941. 

t Promising Practices in Secondaty Education. Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Piincipals, pp. 32-33. October 1940, 
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needs careful consideration in view of the facilities and personnel 
in the community. The Providence placement service is located 
in the administration building of the school system; in St. Louis 
a similar plan is employed with the junior placement activities 
centralized in the public employment office. 

A practical co-ordinated plan between the public employ¬ 
ment service and a small high school may be illustrated by that 
of the West Canada Valley Central School, New York. It is 
aimed to assist the public employment service in placing a greater • 
number of persons in different types of work by recruiting workers 
to refer to the employment office, and by forming a contact, at 
the request of the employment office officials, with applicants 
whom the employment office wishes to interview for possible re¬ 
ferral to actual jobs: 

The employment office, when in need of one or more applicants 
to fill a particular opening, calls the school office. The guidance 
director assists the employment office by contacting the applicant 
and notifying him when to report to the employment office for an 
interview. The plan works as follows: 

John Jones is unemployed. He wishes to work but, like a great 
many other people, doesn’t know how to secure a job, He is not aware 
of the functions of the New York State Employment Service. Even 
if he is aware of them ... he is embarrassed to approach these offi¬ 
cials. He obtains information that the school has some sort of a bureau 
to aid him in finding employment . . . He usually knows the princi¬ 
pal, the guidance director, or some teacher. He seeks their advice in 
the matter and registers for employment with the guidance director 
who explains the purposes of the public employment service and gives 
him an introductory card. John realizes now the purposes of the 
public employment service and can enter their office with this card 
which will make his interview easier. After he registers, he returns 
home. In a few days the manager of the employment office telephones 
the school and requests that John Jones and several others present 
themselves at the employment office the next morning . . . 

John Jones now has a job. The school has assisted him in finding 
work by this co-operating plan without actually operating a placement 
bureau. The manager of the employment office is pleased because it 
has helped his record of placement while the school officials are grati¬ 
fied because they have helped John Jones who lives in the community 
where the school is located. Because of this plan both the employment 
office and the school receive mutual credit from John Jones.* 

* Moehle, John H. “Coordinated Placement Plan,” Syracuse Conference Pro ¬ 
ceedings ; Educational and Vocational Guidance ^ pp. 25—26. New York State Counselors 
Association, 1941. 
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Another co-operative placement service for juniors is described 
by Guy Nicholson in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
January 1939. 

In general, the suggestions for methods of co-operation are 
based on the belief that the public employment office has informa¬ 
tion on jobs while the school has information concerning the 
pupils. The U.S. Employment Service can assist the schools by 
furnishing information on job specifications, employers’ hiring 
requirements, employment opportunities, and general occupa¬ 
tional trends in the community. It can also aid the schools in 
securing information on the placement of their pupils, their suc¬ 
cess or failure on the job, variations in the needs for training, and 
other data helpful in revising curricula. Schools can assist the 
U.S. Employment Service by furnishing information on the ap¬ 
plicant’s school performance, teachers’ ratings, extracurricular 
activities, and physical and health facts. 

2 . Establishing a Central School Placement Office 

In cities containing several vocational and high schools, a 
central placement office has many advantages. It is more con¬ 
venient for the employer to draw upon the available supply of 
workers from the entire school system by calling a central office. 
He is more willing to submit reports to one office than to respond 
to requests from several schools. The central office likewise opens 
up to the pupil the employment opportunities in his field afforded 
by the entire city. The central office avoids competition between 
schools. It makes provision for staff members who have time 
and equipment for the work. 

If business teachers share in the work and administration of 
the placement of clerical and sales workers, perhaps on a part- 
time or rotation plan, they profit from the direct contacts. 

3. Maintaining a Placement Service in a Business Department 

Whether a business department maintains its own placement 
service, co-operates with a public employment service, or con¬ 
tributes toward the assistance given by a central school placement 
office, it will receive many inquiries from employers regarding 
ratings of students. Although a youth has been referred to an 
employer by the public employment service or a friend, the school 
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■will be asked frequently to recommend the individual whose 
aptitudes and skill will bring about successful job performance. 

As a result of the contacts with industry and business, the 
school personnel is able to present to the pupils more realistic 
and up-to-date information about requirements and opportunities, 
citing local examples. They learn firsthand of the weaknesses in 
the preparation for work offered by the school and bring back 
ideas and suggestions for improvement of the training courses. 
For these, if for no other reasons, the business department will 
make a serious effort to match the qualifications of graduates and 
withdrawals with the requirements of existing jobs. 

Of the 53 schools included in the survey of high school place¬ 
ment bureaus in Wisconsin, 31 have organized placement systems 
and play an active part in placing their commercial graduates 
in business positions. Those in charge of the high school place¬ 
ment service in 1943 were as follows *: 


Head of commercial department 8 

Principal and commercial teachers 5 

Commercial teachers 5 

Guidance department 3 

Principal 2 

School office • 2 

Principal and commercial department head 2 

Supervisor of commercial education, aided by the 
main office and the guidance department 2 

Principal, commercial teachers, and guidance di¬ 
rector I 

Guidance director and commercial teachers i 


Functions of Placement Worker 

The basic duties of the placement worker are very much the 
same whether they are performed in school, public employment 
service, or community organization. Several functions are in¬ 
volved. 

I. Recruiting and registering of applicants. This includes keeping 
. a record of personal data, educational attainments, training, work 
history, and kinds of work desired. 


* Ewalt, Lorraine, and Feller, Robert. “A Study of Placement Programs in 
Wisconsin High Schools.” P 41. Commercial Education. Bullehn of the Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, March 1942. 
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2. Assembling and organizing significant facts and credentials. 
School placement workers have the advantage over other agencies 
in knowing more accurately the applicants and their educational 
experience recoids. 

3 Glassification of registrants according to the work they are quali¬ 
fied to do. Abilities are demonstrated by competence in the 
vocational courses and any part-time or tryout work. 

4. Interviewing candidates. This involves finding out if the informa¬ 
tion given by the applicant agrees with the facts, recognizing 
personality trails and analyzing behavior. The interview is one 
of the most important techniques, as satisfactory placement service 
includes assisting the individual to make decisions and choices so 
that he will be able to realize personal values, such as individual 
happiness, and social values, such as rendering his best service to 
society. It should also mean the realization of emotional adjust¬ 
ment and social security. This bringing into juxtaposition our 
intricate occupational life and the complexity of individual dif¬ 
ferences IS more than merely matching youth with jobs. 

5. Reception of employers’ request. Special forms may be devised 
for recording information given by the employer when he gives 
the qualifications desired and requests recommendations of several 
candidates. 

6. Selection and referral of applicants. As the intermediary in bring¬ 
ing together those who seek work and those who seek workers, 
good placement service should generally give the employer an 
opportunity to choose from two or more applicants, Likewise 
each candidate should have the privilege of declining a particular 
job if he does not like the prospects. While a placement service 
provides assistance to both young people and employers, it docs 
not relieve the applicant of the responsibility of “selling” his 
services to the employer. When referring the applicant to the 
employer as a candidate for the position, the procedure includes 
aiding the youth to make his application as effective as possible. 
This may take the form of suggestions regarding personal appear¬ 
ance, manner of approach, aid to become proficient in the finer 
points of interviewing, writing effective letters of application, and 
other techniques of selling his abilities. 

7. Sending recommendations, information, and credentials of several 
candidates to the employer. This includes recommending persons 
who seem best fitted for the job, after scrutinizing the general 
training and special fitness of the most likely applicants. 

8. Utilization of special groups. This includes the study of capacities 
for special work and the solicitation of work opportunities for 
special groups, such as persons who are handicapped, mentally 
or physically. 
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g. Verification of placements. This is the process of checking whether 
the applicant met the requirements and obtained the position, 

10. Field work to make contacts with employers to solicit jobs, to 
interest employers in using the placement services, to keep in¬ 
formed on demands of employers and to interpret to them the 
qualifications of youth who have been trained for specific kinds 
of work. Placement workers, also, should be informed about 
the various types of labor legislation and agencies for their en¬ 
forcement, such as child labor laws, hour laws, minimum wage 
laws, workmen’s compensation, and unemployment insurance. 

II Keeping of records, reports, and statistical data. Special forms 
may be devised for use as registration cards, reference blanks, 
employer orders, field work reports, introduction, referral cards, 
and follow-up forms. 

12. Follow-up with the employer. This is the process of determining 
the adequacy of the employee’s skills and personality traits, and 
evaluating the service of the school. 

13. Follow-up of the person placed. Follow-up as the fourth function 
of vocational guidance is for the primary purpose of assisting the 
individual to progress in his occupation, as emphasized in the 
following editorial *; 

Investigations of the status of school-leavers, especially when 
they are accompanied by requests for comments regarding the 
value of the educational provender provided by the schools, are 
bound to be useful in revising curricula and formulating policies. 

But there is a further extension of meaning which vocational 
counselors give to follow-up. While it is in part a means of dis¬ 
covering the efficacy of their service — in other words, evaluating 
it — it is more importantly the means through which they carry 
out the fourth function included m the official definition of voca¬ 
tional guidance; assisting the individual to “progress in an occupa¬ 
tion.” This may take the form of helping him to get along with 
his boss and fellow-workers, understand the industry in which he 
is employed, and behave himself as a worker. It includes helping 
him to envisage the promotional steps on his ladder, to prepare 
himself for advancement, and to deport himself in such a way 
as to command recognition of his virtues as an employee. 

C. FOLLOW-UP OF FORMER PUPILS 

So important are the continuing contacts between the school 
staff and the young people on their first jobs that strong recom- 

* Kitson, H. D. “Meditations on Follow-up.” Occupaiions, Ihe Vocational Guid¬ 
ance Magazine, pp. 203-4. December 1941. 
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mendation is made for extending the practice of giving business 
teachers the time and opportunity for following up their pupils. 
The information gained through the type of annual inquiry of 
school graduates and drop-outs discussed in chapter XXIV sug¬ 
gests new topics to be incorporated in the course of study, activities 
that may be discontinued, new ideas to be developed, and new 
services to be rendered. Many of the studies are designed for 
the purpose of assembling occupational information, revising cur¬ 
ricula, and formulating policies. But these inquiries make no 
claim to ascertain the individual’s adjustment needs, to counsel 
him regarding preparation for advancement, or otherwise assist 
him to progress in his occupation — the climax of vocational 
counseling services. 

The development of follow-up services to determine adjust¬ 
ment needs is strongly urged by Myers *: 

A company manufacturing automobiles finds it not only possible 
but profitable to spend a large sum of money each year in providing 
free service for a time on every car it turns out. After driving a new 
car 1,000 miles the purchaser is asked to bring it in for a free inspec¬ 
tion and to report any defects that he has discovered. He is expected 
to do the same thing again when the car has completed 2,000 miles. 
Any defective parts discovered or any adjustments needed within the 
first three months or 4,000 miles (whichever is reached first) are cared 
for by the manufacturer without charge to the purchaser. In other 
words, automobile companies consider it good business to make ample 
provisions for following up their product, as well as for producing 
and selling (or placing) it. They are so much concerned about how 
their product performs and how it plccises their public that they are 
willing to spend freely on this follow-up service. 

Surely youth deserve as much consideration on the part of the 
social institution which prepares them to function in an adult society, 
especially when it is realized that the first few years of this functioning 
really contribute enormously to the very process of education which 
the schools have been fostering in these same youth. Ultimately thq 
schools must be expected to go to great pains and expense in order 
to perform a comprehensive follow-up service for their product This 
service will no doubt concern itself with other aspects of life as well 
as with vocational adjustments. 

Four methods by which the business department may de¬ 
termine adjustment needs of graduates and school-leavers are'. 

* Myers, George E. Principles & Techniques of Vocational Guidance, pp. 313-4. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1941. 
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(i) reports of students and employers; (2) calls at places of em¬ 
ployment; (3) planned group meetings; (4) individual confer¬ 
ences. 


I. Reports of Students and Employers 

Many suggestions may be obtained from reports sent in to the 
school by the youth and by the employer at the end of three 
months. Forms may be sent to the employer asking for informa¬ 
tion regarding the adequacy of the young worker’s preparation, 
specific further preparation or skills needed, his attitudes, his re¬ 
lations with fellow workers, and opportunities that lie ahead. 
The youth may be asked to give a description of his duties; the 
features of the work he likes best; features he likes least; further 
training, experience, or skills which he considers desirable. 

From his answers to the question regarding agreeable and 
disagreeable features of his work, one can find ways of assisting 
the worker to envisage the promotional steps ahead that are con¬ 
sistent with his interests. 

The Occupational Adjustment Study made by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association employed the interview technique of gathering 
data, using a detailed schedule with graduates and school- 
leavers and a separate schedule for employers. The main pur¬ 
pose of the study was to discover the effectiveness of secondary 
schools in promoting the occupational adjustment of former pupils 
and to receive suggestions for improving this service. The survey 
revealed the kinds of work engaged in by recent graduates, their 
difficulties, and their hopes for future employment. It is expected 
that the Occupational Adjustment Study will serve as a model 
for other follow-up studies through the country. 

The report of the first year’s work entitled Occupational Ad¬ 
justment and the School is published as the November 1940 issue 
of the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. The second report, dealing with the experimental 
introduction of occupational follow-up procedures in forty Ameri¬ 
can secondary schools, is published in The School Follows Through: 
A Post-School Adjustment of Youth, the November 1941 issue of the 
same bulletin. The second report deals with outcomes of occu¬ 
pational follow-up studies, instruments and procedures employed, 
and proposed plans and forms. 
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A manual is also published in an effort to present suggestions 
to those schools which are interested in modifying their school 
programs to aid youth to become better adjusted occupationally. 
This manual contains a detailed outline of the Occupational Fol¬ 
low-up and Adjustment Service Plan with suggestions for carry¬ 
ing out a follow-up program. It gives specific instructions for 
the use of the four instruments: 

(o) The FoIIow-up Record Card upon which certain essential school 
and home background data are entered before the youth leaves 
school and upon which the data from the successive follow-ups are 
accumulated for the purpose of tabulation and cross-analysis 

(b) The Post School Inventory, a questionnaire which is sent to all 
youth at approximately one-, three-, and five-year intervals after 
they leave school 

(c) The Follow-up Interview Schedule, with which a selected sample 
of the school-leavers are interviewed 

{d) The Employer Interview Schedule, with which a selected sample 
of the employers of the youth are interviewed 

Any school interested in the follow-up plan may obtain a 
sample set of the instruments and further information by writing 
to the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
N.E.A., Washington, D.C. 

Additional suggestions for making local surveys may be found 
in reports of follow-up studies made in Boston; Minneapolis; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Providence; and Seattle. 

Many of the studies report that the current addresses of school- 
leavers are compiled from school records, information of present 
students, and co-operation of local post offices. A recommended 
method of obtaining responses is securing the services of present 
students to deliver the questionnaire, together with a letter ex¬ 
plaining its purpose, to graduates with whom they are per¬ 
sonally acquainted or who live in their neighborhoods. One 
follow-up study reported that 6o% of the questionnaires sent 
through the mail were returned, while practically all blanks were 
received via present students. 

Another survey of alumni jobs may be illustrated by the plan 
used in White Plains, New York. A questionnaire sent to those 
who left school within the preceding year gave the school an 

K. W Haubenschild. “A Follow-Up Study of the Graduates of the Bensen- 
ville Community High School,” Commercial Education. Bulletin of the Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, October 1941. 
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opportunity to benefit from the views of youth who have been 
out of school for a year or more. This questionnaire inquired 
about the subjects considered most useful, the services of the 
school deemed most helpful, the extracurricular activities found 
most beneficial, as well as descriptions of work or training ex¬ 
periences. 

In West Bend, Wisconsin, an alumni directory is compiled 
with the assistance of committees from each of the alumni groups 
who secure the address, occupation, and marital status of their 
classmates. At intervals the directory is published in the senior 
class yearbook and separate copies are mailed to all alumni with 
the invitation to attend the annual alumni dinner. From this 
a class is able to tabulate the occupations of local graduates and 
prepare graphs similar to the ones utilizing the local census data. 
These statistical graphs furnish a point of departure from which 
the pupil may go on to explore other sources of information. 
Except for postage, this type of survey is made without cost or 
teachers’ time. 

Considerable accumulated information about local clerical 
occupations also is assembled by means of pupil interviews. By 
this method each commercial pupil interviews a worker in the 
clerical and business occupations each year. He types for the 
card file a report of duties, qualifications, and requirements, as 
given by the worker interviewed. 

2. Calls at Places of Employment 

Because of the inconvenience to employers and the lack of 
time of staff members, visits to observe the worker and to make 
inquiries of their supervisors are not a commonly accepted prac¬ 
tice. Many schools depend largely on telephone calls to obtain 
follow-up information. Other examples of calling on former 
pupils as a means of discovering occupational status of school- 
leavers have been furnished by the schools of Pittsburgh, Oakland, 
and Pasadena, which made motion pictures showing recent school- 
leavers at work and, by exhibiting these in school, enlighten the 
current pupils about local working conditions. 

3 . Planned Group Meetings 

Although many graduates return to school for counseling, not 
all of them will come back uninvited. For several years, the 
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author planned two group meetings each fall for the commercial 
graduates of the previous year. One was in the form of an out¬ 
door picnic on the school grounds, at which each member told 
of his working or vacation experiences since June. The reunion 
provided an occasion to exchange reports of joys and tribulations 
and was looked forward to as a homecoming. The second meet¬ 
ing followed the Open House program. Special invitations were 
sent announcing the group meeting after the assembly program. 
In the commercial rooms were arranged an exhibit of new books, 
announcement of extension courses, and a display of current 
projects. Pupils sat again in their former seats, tried their 
favorite typewriters, and reported comparisons with their business 
equipment. A committee of pupils assisted with refreshments 
and there was usually a ioo% attendance on these occasions. 
Although planned primarily to give pupils an opportunity for a 
friendly exchange of ideas, the instructors of the commercial 
department are enabled to glean much information for mutual 
benefit. 

The invitation to join groups of stenographers and office 
workers on vacation and week-end camping trips also resulted 
from the "reunions” and gave additional opportunity for follow¬ 
up of former pupils. 

Individual Conferences 

Individual conferences grow out of the meetings described 
above; in fact the meetings can become, in effect, an aid to an 
interview. 

When former pupils are invited to a “Dutch Uncle” luncheon 
(see page 167) the instructors frequently can discern some of the 
problems they face, their growth on the job, and their relation¬ 
ship to their work, their supervisors, and their co-workers. Subtle 
suggestions, given in a later individual conference, may aid them 
to see future opportunities and to make ready to meet them. 

If a teacher actively participates in the work of civic and 
service clubs, alumni groups, worker groups, community chest, 
and reading clubs, he will have a better grasp of the local occupa¬ 
tional scene. Through individual contacts he will become better 
informed regarding occupations of the community, their require¬ 
ments, the educational training necessary, and the best provisions 
for placement. He will also be in a better position to understand 
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occupational changes and probable trends. On the other hand, 
the continuing contacts make it possible for the school staff to 
ascertain the' needs of the young workers and to assist them to 
progress in their occupations. 

By various devices at its command, the business department 
should encourage graduates and school-leavers to come in to 
report and discuss their problems and progress. By referring 
to the records in the cumulative folders and utilizing reports of 
employers, other teachers, and the youth himself, many ways 
will be found to help each individual get along with his employer 
and associates, to maintain a favorable outlook, to envisage the 
promotional steps on his occupational ladder, to prepare himself 
for advancement, and “to deport himself in such a way as to 
command recognition of his virtues as an employee.” 

The following records in the individual student folders have 
been found useful to the author when recommending students 
for initial jobs in business. 

REPORT OF STUDENT TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 

_ (Name) _arranged to do volunteer typist and secre¬ 
tarial work for you the past semester. A report of the work, with your 
criticisms and suggestions, would be appreciated. The information will 
be used in an attempt to promote a more favorable development of the 
student and more efficient service to you If the work has been satisfactory, 
the report will be added to the student’s experience record. 

Please fill m the form given below m accordance with your observa¬ 
tions and place it in my box in the office. 

G F. 


Approximate 

Amount 

RATING 

Excel¬ 

lent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

KINDS OF WORK DONE 






























Q,UAL1TV OF WORK 
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RA riNG 



Fair 

, Poor 

PERSONAL QjJAhlTIES 





Initiative — resourcefulness . 














Business behavior... 

Responsibility . . .. 





i 



1 










Manner.*.. « 





Judgment (common sense).... 









Induitijousness... 









Adaptability .. 





Comprehension and alertness. 





Development and expansion m his field 
of work . . . ... . . 










Suggestions which will effect improvements m this student’s work for a 
faculty member next semester. 

Suggestions for improving his employability at the end of the year: 

This pupil’s strongest employable asset is; 

One major point on which this pupil should improve is: 

Additional comments: 

If you wish a senior typist or stenographer to woik for you next semester, 
please indicate here: Yes_ No_ 

PLACEMENT INFORMATION 

Name_ Address_ 

Parents’ narries_ Telephone_ 

Check subjects taken in high school: 

- Beginning shorthand _ Beginning bookkeeping 

- Beginning typewriting - Advanced bookkeeping 

- Advanced shorthand _ General business training 

- Advanced typewriting _English IV 

_ Office practice ___ _ 

Do you plan to continue your education? _ If so, where? _ 

Next year?_ Later?_ 

What kind of woik would you prefer to have next year? 
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Where have you filed applications? 

If you had your choice, where would you prefer to work next year? 

List m chronological order your experiences in remunerative work; 

Name of employer Address Type of work Salary Dates 

What school, office, or other vacation-time experiences have you had^ 

Name extracurricular activities engaged in during high school. 

List any honors leceived, such as election to offices, places in contests, ap¬ 
pointments for school seivice duties, etc 

In your work experiences, what did you do that you liked to do best'’ 

In your work experiences, what did you do that you liked to do least^ 

Name your chief leisure time interests. 

References; Name Address Occupation 

What specific abilities or attitudes did you receive in high school which, 
in youi opinion, should make you of value to an employer? If I am 
asked to recommend you next year, when I cannot have a conference 
with you, what points do you suggest that I include in my recommenda¬ 
tion^ In other woids, what are your “strong points”? Use reverse side 
of paper. 

(For confidential use) 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON TRYOUT 

The Apprentice and the School. Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., 1939 i0(4 

Apprentice Training f01 America's Touth War Manpower Commission, 
Apprentice-Training Service, 1943. 

Apprentice Training for Job Skill. Bureau of Reclamation, 1943. Free 

Apprentices Training. Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, 
Bulletin No. 2. Washington, D.G., December 1935. 

Apprenticeship Information. Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.G., May 1939. 

Benson, Harold M., and Terrill, William A. “Distributive Edu¬ 
cation in Ohio High Schools.” The Journal of Business Education, 
pp. 23-24. June 1942. 

Bingham, W. V, “Tryout Experiences of a Small-town Boy,” Occu~ 
pations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 407-410. March 1940. 

Brogkmann, L. O. “Guidance Through Doing.” Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 413—416. February 1935. 

Dalthorp, Charles J. “A Co-operative Work-study Plan.” The 
Business Education World, pp. 781—784. May 1940- 

Edoewood, J. W “Co-operative Training Program for Clerical and 
Secretarial Positions in a School System,” pp. 42-3. American 
School Board Journal. November 1941. 
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Gray, Charles H “Recess for Work Experience.” Occupations, tlie 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, October 1935. 

Haas, Kenneth B. Disttibutive Education. The Gregg Publishing 
Go., 1941. 

Haines, William E. “Bridging That Gap.” The Journal of Business 
Education, pp. 13-14. December 1939. 

Lee, Edwin A. “New Developments in Apprenticeship.” Teachers 
College Ricord, 14—22. October 1940. 

Lloyd, A. G. “Go-operative Training in Ten Easy Lessons,” 
Business Education ITbrZd, pp. 792—5. May 1942. 

Looking Ahead by Way of Apprenticeship. Federal Committee on Ap¬ 
prentice Training, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.G., 
1937. Free 

Lyon, Leverett Educationfor Business. (Chapter XX, Co-operative 
Training.) The University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

The National Apprenticeship Program. War Manpower Commission, 
Apprentice-Training Service, 1943. 

Oregon Plan of Apprenticeship. The State Apprenticeship Commission 
and the State Board for Vocational Education. Salem, Oregon, 

1936. 

Out of Crisis, Opportunity! Apprenticeship in a Long-range Defense Pro¬ 
gram. Division of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, 
1940. 10^ 

§Rakestraw, C. E. “Co-operative Part-Time Diversified Occupa¬ 
tions Prograni.” Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
pp. 403-6, March 1940. 

§Smith, J. Warren. “Diversified Occupations Program.” Teachers 
College Record, pp. 23-27. October 1940. 

SoNTAG, C. G. “Antioch’s Co-operative Plan.” Occupations, the Voca¬ 
tional Guidance Magazine, March 1935. 

Stedman, Edith G., and Manson, Mary. “Vocational Tryouts for 
College Students ” Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
PP- 54-59- January 1934. 

Stewart, Marie M. “Go-operation Really Works in Our High 
School.” Business Education World, pp. 598-602. March 1942. 

Training Apprentices for War and Post-War Work. War Manpower Com¬ 
mission, Apprentice-Training Service. 1943. Free 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON PLACEMENT 

Anderson, Lulu B. Placement Services in Colleges and Universities. 

U.S. Office of Education, Supt. of Documents, 1941. lOfl 
§Anderson, Roy N. “The Work of the Placement Officer.” Teachers 
College Record, pp. 60-70. October 1938. 
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Anderson, Roy N. “Inducting Youth Into Employment.” Teachers 
College Record, pp 50-55. October 1940. 

§Atkinson, R. G., Odengrantz, L. G., and Deming, Ben. Public 
Employment Service in the United Stales. Public Administration Service, 
Ghicago, 1938. 

§Bell, Howard. Matching Youth and Jobs. American Gouncil on 
Education, 1940. 

§Ewalt, Lorraine, and Feller, Robert. “A Study of Placement 
Programs in Wisconsin High Schools.” Commercial Education. 
Bulletin of the Whitewater State Teachers Gollege, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. March 1942, 

Myers, George E. Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. 
McGraw-Hill Book Go., 1941. 

Palmer, Jane H. Junior Placement; A Survey of Junior Placement 
Offices in Public Employment Centers and in Public-School Systems of the 
U.S. Ghildren’s Bureau, U.S. Dept, of Labor, 1940. 

Rainey, Homer P. “Guidance and Placement for America’s Youth.” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 838-844. June 
1937 ' 

Stead, William H. “Employment Service and Guidance.” Occupa¬ 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 625-628. April 1936. 

Willis, Gharles W., and Henley, Robert G. “Real Interviews for 
High School Seniors.” Clearing House, pp. 464-6. April 1940. 


selected references on follow-up 

§Barnhart, Earl W. “Follow-up in the Office Training Gourse.” 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. Februai-y 1939. 

Gollins, FIenry M. “A Follow-up Study of Graduates of a Small 
High School.” Commercial Education. Bulletin of the White- 
water State Teachers Gollege. Pp. 3-8. October 1940. 

Haubenschild, K. W. “A Follow-up Study of Graduates of the 
Bensenville Community High School.” Commercial Education. Bul¬ 
letin of the Whitewater State Teachers College. Pp. 3-6. October 
1941. 

Hertzfeld, Arthur. “An Eleven Year Follow-up Study of Com¬ 
mercial Graduates.” The Journal of Business Education, iQ-20. 
June 1942. 

Justice, S. Marion. “Implications of a Follow-up Study of School- 
Leavers.” Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 

May 1941. 

§Landy, Edward. The Occupational Follow-up and Adjustment Service 
Plan. Bulletin of National Association of Secondary-School Prin¬ 
cipals. November 1940. 



Palmer, Jane H. Junior Placement, A Suivey of Junior-Placement 
Offices in Public Employment Centeis and in Public-School Systems of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, U S. Department of Labor, 
Supt. of Documents, 1940. i5j4 

Pavan, Ann, “A Follow-up Study of Philadelphia Public School 
Graduates.” Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 252- 
259 December 1937 

§Pavan, Ann. “What Gan Follow-Ups Contribute to Business Educa¬ 
tion?” The Journal of Business Education,IQ—12. December 1939. 

Proctor, William M. “A Thirteen-Year Follow-up of High School 
Pupils,” Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 306- 
310. January 1937, 

Rainey, Homer P. “Meeting the Needs of American Youth ” Oc¬ 
cupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 717-722. May 1936, 

The School Follows Through: A Post-School Adjustment of Touth. Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. No¬ 
vember 1941. 

Thomas, Rale J. “A Follow-up Study of Dropouts in a Small High 
School.” Commercial Education Bulletin of the Whitewater State 
Teachers College. Pp. 9-16. October 1940. 

Thompson, William H. “A Follow-up Study of the Secretarial 
Science Graduates of Colby Junior College, 1931-38.” New 
London, N H. Unpublished master’s degree thesis 

Yankow, Henry G. “A 16 Year Follow-up Study of 600 Graduates 
of the Lomira Fligh School.” Commercial Education. Bulletin of the 
Whitewater State Teachers College. Pp. 9-14. October 1941. 



CO-ORDINATING VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE AND BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Teachers of business subjects may inject many activities into 
their instruction which will render assistance to pupils in formu¬ 
lating feasible vocational objectives. By placing at least a part 
of the responsibility for vocational advisement, placement, and 
follow-up on the teachers who offer the actual training, the 
standards of training will be raised to higher levels. By this 
means the instructors will keep abreast of the trends in office 
and store work. By this actual participation the teachers of 
business subjects will become qualified to contribute their share 
to an effective program of vocational guidance for their pupils. 

Some readers may think of the co-ordination of vocational 
guidance and business education as the giving of tests which will 
predict the pupil’s successful achievement in the study of business 
subjects. But as Agnes Osborne points out in The Relationship Be¬ 
tween Certain Psychological Tests and Shorthand Achievement,* “none 
of the correlations between the shorthand criterion and single 
tests or between the criterion and combinations of tests is high 
enough to make prediction valuable except in the negative sense.” 
Because the important factor in achievement is the ability used 
by the pupil, not necessarily the ability possessed by him, motiva¬ 
tion plays an important role. 

Enlisting the co-operation of the service and civic clubs in 
the community will result in co-operative effort with the em¬ 
ployers of beginning workers. Assembling occupational informa¬ 
tion, filing it, and using it, particularly that which is of interest 
to pupils in the classes, not only will strengthen the courses of 
study but also will help each pupil to pursue a plan adapted to 
his capacities and circumstances. 

* Osborne, Agnes. The Relationship Between Ceitain Psychological Tests and Short¬ 
hand Achievement, p. 53 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1943, 
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XXIII 


Enlisting the Go-operation of Community 
Organizations 

T here is a need for the co-operation of organizations 
in the community. A school system, be it ever so efhcient, 
cannot carry on vocational and educational guidance 
alone. It must utilize many agencies in the community — 
parents and Parent-Teacher Associations, employers and em¬ 
ployer associations, labor unions, service clubs, clinics, welfare 
agencies, churches, and Government agencies. As the Educa¬ 
tional Policies Commission affirmed,* the functions of education 
in a democracy imply that its chief instrumentality, the school, 
must offer to every individual opportunity to develop his poten¬ 
tialities in fullest degree. If this responsibility is to be discharged, 
the school must utilize not only its own structural organization 
but also other agencies that may assist. 

Many organizations in the community are willing and eager 
to assist in vocational and avocational guidance programs and will 
welcome the opportunity to help youth plan careers. The busi¬ 
ness education department of a school maintains relationships 
with many employers and former pupils in these organizations. 
Consequently, it is in a strategic position to help co-ordinate the 
efforts of clubs, employment agencies, personnel groups, employer 
and industrial groups, worker groups, youth and social agencies. 
The organization of these forces can insure united effort, avoid 
duplication of activity, assist in the co-ordination of forces, offer 
opportunities for co-operation, and create a center from which 
facilities may be extended. 

If the school is familiar with the kinds of services the clubs 
wish to sponsor, it can co-operate better with community service 
and civic clubs. If conversant with the nature of the services 
recommended by the national headquarters to the local units, 
the school can plan more inlelhgently to ask for that co-operation 
at a time when it will fit into and supplement the school program. 
Many of the services sponsored by service and citizen organiza- 

* The Educalional Policies Commission. Social Services and the Schools, p. 23, 
National Education Association of the U S and American Association of School 
Administrators, igsg. 
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tions assist very greatly in achieving the objectives of vocational 
guidance. 

The magazines published by the civic and service club or¬ 
ganizations cite many specific instances of co-operation in voca¬ 
tional and educational guidance which would serve as suggestions 
to other clubs, but the invitation to participate in vocational 
guidance projects should be extended by the school. One issue 
of The Rolarian records the following activities in the section, 
“Rotary Around the World,” brief news notes mirroring the 
varied activities of the Rotary movement *; 


HELP 8o TO COLLEGE 

El Dorado, Arkansas — Eight years ago the Rotary Club of El Do¬ 
rado embarked on a new avenue of Community Service. Recently at 
inventory-taking time, the work was reviewed, was pronounced worth 
while. The Community Service^ A student loan fund which has 
helped 8o young people to secure college training. Over $10,000 has 
been loaned in the eight-year period, less than i J per cent has been 
written off — in itself an indication of the caliber of young people 
whom El Dorado Rotarians assist. 

65 VOLUMES OF JOB HELPS 

Melrose, Mass. — That the youth of Melrose High School might 
acquaint themselves with vocational fields and their opportunities, 
the Rotary Club of Melrose has presented to the school a 65-volume 
“Rotary Vocational Bookshelf.” Advertising, journalism, chemistry, 
law, are but a few of the fields included, along with a volume or two 
on the important job of “how to get a job.” 


TABULATE TIPS ON JOBS 

Prosser, Washington — Because “the choosing of a vocation is one 
of the most important decisions that every person must make,” the 
Senior High School in co-operation with the Rotary Club of Prosser 
presented its second biennial two-day vocational guidance conference 
near the close of the recent school year. A survey determined students’ 
interests; each was enrolled in eight separate vocational sections, 
listened to addresses on fields as varied as investments and forestry. 


* “Rotai-y Aiound the World.” The Botarian, pp, 52, 53, and 55. Rotary 
International, September 1938. 
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participated actively in the discussions as a panel leader. Some 
4.0 vocational specialists travelled 3,572 miles to participate in the 
conference and to aid the young people in a greater understanding of 
opportunities in business and the professions. The Rotary Club se¬ 
cured the adult leadership which made the meetings possible; the 
school faculty planned the conference and arranged the multitude of 
details incident thereto. 

The names and addresses of national organizations interested 
in vocational guidance may be found in the following sources: 

§“A Selected List of National Organizations Interested in Vocational 
Guidance.” Occupations. October 1938. 

§Chambers, M. M. Touth-Setving Organizations — National Non-Govern¬ 
mental Associations. Washington, D G. ■ American Council on 
Education, (Revised) Qnd Edition, 1941. 

Public Administration Organizations; a Directoiy. Chicago; Public Ad¬ 
ministration Clearing House, (Revised) 1941. Supplement, 1943. 

Two directories of New York City social agencies may offer 
suggestions for similar compilations; 

Jansen, William. The Social Agencies and Public Education in New York 
City, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York City, 
1940. 

§Welfare Council of New York City. The Directory of Social Agencies oj 
the City of New York, 1940. Columbia University Press, 1940. 

Community leaders may find in the following publications 
many suggestions which may offer the stimulus to set in motion 
the types of activities that will be possible in their communities: 

Co-ordinating Councils in California. Sacramento, Calif; State Dept, 
of Education, 1938. 25^ 

Chambers, M. M. The Community and Its Young People. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940. i5ji 
Epler, Stephen. The Teacher, the School, and the Community. Washing¬ 
ton, D.G.: American Council on Education, 1941 2^^ 

and also the following publications of the U.S. Office of Edu¬ 
cation, available from the Government Printing Office, lOfi each: 

Know Your Community 

Youth — How Communities Gan Help 

Youth — Vocational Guidance for Those Out of School 

Youth — Finding Jobs 

Youth — Community Surveys 
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Annual reports of some of the outstanding organizations assist 
community social service groups to clarify their vision and find 
new impetus for future accomplishment. They also suggest to 
schools ways of utilizing these fine services. For example, on 
the twentieth anniversary of the Pasadena Vocation Bureau, a 
community experiment in vocational counseling, in 1939, a re¬ 
port was published of past, present, and future plans. Celebrat¬ 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of Vocational Service for Juniors in 
1940, Skylines For Touth traces the history of this pioneer em- 
ployment-guidance-for-youth movement in New York City. 

The description of Portland’s “Six Hundred Dutch Uncles” 
in The Forum, June 1940, and condensed in The Reader's Digest, 
July 1940, offers suggestions to teachers of business subjects for 
utilizing service clubs in assisting young people to plan their 
working careers. Portland’s “Dutch Uncle” plan developed 
from a survey launched to discover what seniors in the city high 
schools expected to do after graduation. The superintendent 
reported to the six hundred service club members the results of 
his occupational survey of their sons’ and daughters’ hopes. They 
were appalled to learn that “three out of four were not going to 
college, and expected to ‘look for a jobj in what business or 
trade, nine out of ten hadn’t the slightest idea. Many who did 
have a preference mentioned occupations which can absorb only 
a few high school graduates. Almost none had ever talked with a 
business or a professional man about work,” When the superin¬ 
tendent concluded, “I wish each of you could take on half a 
dozen boys and talk like Dutch uncles to them about what it 
takes to get and hold a job,” the club members met the challenge 
and worked out a system of appointments for the 3600 boys and 
girls in the graduating class. The service clubs also arranged to 
send two businessmen each week to confer with the sixty coun¬ 
selors regarding job requirements and opportunities. 

If a similar plan is not in effect in the school, the business 
education department may co-operate with service clubs in de¬ 
veloping some opportunities for interviews and observation. Since 
a large proportion of service club members are business executives 
who rely on the department of business education to train their 
future employees, a “Dutch Uncle” plan with many variations 
may be devised. 

The author, as chairman of the 1940-1943 Committee of 
Community Aspects of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
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ciation, sent a questionnaire to the branch organizations and 
officers of the National Vocational Guidance Association and to 
the State Supervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance, 
inquiring about the activities of civic, service, educational, social, 
citizen, or alumni organizations. The fifty-nine responses indi¬ 
cated that the organizations most active in 1940-1942 in helping 
youth plan careers were Kiwanis International, 35; Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 31; Rotary International, 30; 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 24; Parent-Teachers As¬ 
sociation, 25; American Association of University Women, 24; 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 22; Boy Scouts of 
America, 19; Altrusa International, 19; Chamber of Commerce, 
18; Girl Scouts of America, 17; Lions Clubs, 15; and Zonta 
International, in 14 areas. 

The types of services rendered varied from sponsoring a poster 
contest in one area to permitting students to interview members 
about occupations in 35 areas. 

The following publications indicate the type of suggestions 
available to service and citizen clubs. They are published for the 
use of service club chairmen and usually urge each club to select 
some vocational guidance project during the year. They are 
not published for general distribution. 

Rotary Clubs may secure from Rotary International: 

Occupational Guidance for Youth — Suggestions for Rotary Clubs on Voca¬ 
tional Guidance, Training, and Placement 
Vocational Guidance and Rotary Vocational Bookshelves 
Suggestions for Preparing a Vocational Guidance Handbook 
A Tested Program of Occupational Guidance 

Kiwanis Clubs may secure from Kiwanis International: 

Club Activity Suggestions for Vocational Guidance Committees 
“Comprehensive Guidance Program.” The Kiwanis Magazine. 

March 1936 . 

Kiwanis Counselor's Handbook. Prepared by the International Com¬ 
mittee on Vocational Guidance 

A Working Program of Vocational Guidance — Suggestions to Club Com¬ 
mittees 

Vocational Guidance Action Program for Clubs in 194s 
Exploratory or Tryout Experiences 
Assembly and Group Talks 
Educational Funds 
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In 1925 fourteen Kiwanls clubs were doing vocational guidance 
work. The following year Kiwanis International adopted an objective 
urging its member clubs “to provide greater vocational guidance 
opportunities among young people in the United Slates and Canada.” 
Each year since 1926 the organization has annually adopted an ob¬ 
jective related to vocational gmdance. In 1941, 868 clubs reported 
vocational guidance activities. 

Business and Professional Women’s Clubs may secure from their 
national headquarters; 

Vocational Kit. Ji.oo 

Are Tou Giving a Vocational Talk? Suggestions. lOfi 
A Vocational Bibliography. 10^ 

The Vocational Guidance Program of the Federation. loji 
Tou Have an Educational Fund 25^! 

Tips for a Vocational Speech. lOfi 

Altrusa International distributes: 

Altrusa's Eight Point Vocational Plan 

Suggestions for Vocational Guidance Activities of Altrusa 

Vocational Guidance at Work — Suggested Projects for Altrusa Clubs 

College Women’s Clubs may secure from the American Association 
of University Women; ' 

Guidance Kit for A.A.U.W. Branches, fti.oo 
Guidance Programs of A A.U W Branches, ig^S 
Suggestions for Club Chairmen of Guidance 

Collegiate and Vocational Advisory Service for High School Students; A 
Project in Guidance Suggested for Branches of the A.A. U W 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs distributes to their state 
education chairmen a bulletin, “Committee on Scholarships, Fel¬ 
lowships, and State Loan Funds,” which gives information regard¬ 
ing each of the state federation plans, under the slogan, “Strengthen 
Our Scholarships.” 

Fraternity Groups may wish to develop a placement service program 
similar to the one described in “Fraternities Initiate Guidance” in 
Occupations, December 1936, and in “Alpha Tau Omega Gets 
Results” in Occupations, October 1937. 

i^onta International. While vocational guidance is not an inter¬ 
national service project of Zonta International, some of their 
clubs conduct activities along these lines. The Zonta Club of 
Detroit has compiled informatipn about 75 occupations, ranging 
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from accountant to YWCA secretary, in order to make available 
to youth and those who advise them the accumulated business 
experience of Zontians. Multigraphed on 6 X cards, the data 
are the digest made from answers received from interviews and 
questionnaires sent to Zontians. Members of the club checked 
the information against other reliable authorities in their own 
fields. For each occupation there is given the nature of work; 
demand, working hours, advantages; disadvantages; salary; 
physical, mental, and educational qualifications; the way to secure 
employment; and a suggested list of books to read. To comple¬ 
ment the service of these vocational guidance cards the Detroit 
Club established a Vocational Guidance Bookshelf in the public 
library, contributing one hundred dollars a year for the purchase 
of books about occupations, business etiquette, personality. The 
Zontians believe that they have a program that is useful both 
to the club and to the community. (See Illustration 52.) 

University Clubs and Aliirnni Gioups may wish to follow ideas 
taken from monographs such as “The College Senior Seeks a Job,” 
published by the Wisconsin Alumni Association as one of the 
activities of its placement committee to help students find jobs 
suitable for their talents. The ten major steps in getting a job, 
written by Glenn L. Gardiner, author of How You Can Get a Job, 
take the form of suggestions from a Wisconsin alumnus to Wis¬ 
consin seniors. 

Another example of alumni participation is “Vocational Day” 
at the College of Business Administration, Boston University, 
reported in the February iq^[0 £ostonia. It is almost a Home¬ 
coming Day,” because twice yearly, the regular college program 
is suspended and the alumni take over the reins in a vocational 
guidance program designed to emphasize the interrelation be¬ 
tween curriculum choices and vocation planning. A letter of 
acceptance received from one of the graduates who was invited 
to take part in the program serves as an example of the co-opera¬ 
tion received: “Of course. I’ll be delighted to do anything that 
can be even of the slightest value to the College, so you may 
count on me for the talk. The whole set-up looms to me as a 
privilege rather than a chore. I’ll be delighted to renew ac¬ 
quaintances and pleased to have an opportunity to inspect the 
new building.” 

The Boston University News commented editorially on the effec¬ 
tiveness of the plan on January 9, 194°' The men who came 
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"back last week minced no words. Straight from the shoulder, 
they pointed out the difficulties of various occupations, the low 
pay, the long hours. They described methods of getting jobs, 
and the procedure for keeping them. And when they had 
finished, many a student pulled off the veil of self-conceit and 
looked hard into the face of reality to analyze his qualifications 
for the job he had been considering.” 

In addition to giving pupils information about available 
scholarships and their requirements, the school may encourage 
civic and service clubs to offer scholarships to worthy youth. An 
interesting example of mutual co-operation is illustrated by the 
Altrusa Bridge, Lexington, Kentucky — “a bridge of beauty and 
utility and also a bridge of opportunity for hundreds of worthy 
girls.” Recognizing the need for a bridge at the school’s entrance, 
the Altrusa Club supplied the funds. In its turn the school gave 
the club a perpetual scholarship which pays the entire expense 
of a girl each year. 

Among the many writings emphasizing the value of giving 
scholarships to talented individuals, the following excerpts may 
carry weight with civic club committees; 

It is better to use a thousand dollars to make it possible for a dozen 
persons who have genuine ability and interest in, say, mathematics or 
music, to get what they want than to use it to entice a hundred into 
undertaking a course which most of them will drop unless they are 
entertained by seductive pedagogical skill — E. L. Thorndike. Tour 
City, p. i6o. Harcourt, Brace & Go., 1939. 

. . . The wisdom of expending public and private funds on edu¬ 
cation is not to be measured by its direct fruits alone. It will be profit¬ 
able as a mere investment, to give the masses of the people much greater 
opportunities than they can generally avail themselves of. For by 
this means many, who would have died unknown, are enabled to get 
the start needed for bringing out their latent abilities. And the 
economic value of one great industrial genius is sufficient to cover the 
expenses of the education of a whole town; for one new idea, such as 
Bessemer’s chief invention, adds as much to England’s productive 
power as the labour of a hundred thousand men. — Alfred Marshall. 
Principles of Economics, p. 216. The Macmillan Go., 1920, 

It is a lesson of history, as well as of contemporary times, that the 
human resources of a nation constitute its primary wealth. Nations 
have grown rich and powerful in the absence of outstanding physical 
resources by developing their human assets. Others have remained 
poor and backward in the presence of unusual natural resources. It 
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IS human intelligence which gives these resources value. To a savage, 
coal is black rock and a waterfall merely a physical danger to be 
avoided. To an intelligent man they are the source of energy for 
power-driven industries of fabulous productivity ... — Educational 
Policies Commission. Education and Economic Well-Being in American 
Democracy, p. 8. N.E.A. and American Association of School Admin¬ 
istrators. 

In West Bend, Wisconsin, the author asks each of the service, 
civic, social, and alumni clubs of the city to contribute each 
year one of the following services at the time that it will best 
supplement the school plans. The education or public relations 
committees of the various clubs decide which of the services they 
consider the most feasible: 

I. To Assist Youth to Choose Occupation 

A. Encourage youth to investigate occupations 

(i) Sponsor essay contests on the vocations, read and return 
the essays with comments, suggestions, and offers of per¬ 
sonal conferences on the part of club members interested 
in the specific occupations. 

(a) Provide opportunity for tryout and exploratory experi¬ 
ences for those whose essays show sincerity, interest, and 
industry. 

(3) Invite to a luncheon program pupils from each class whose 
essays are deserving of merit. 

B. Assemble information about occupations 

(i) Co-operate with school in conducting an occupational 
survey of the community. 

(a) Add to the occupational information in both the school 
and public libraries reliable up-to-date books, bibli¬ 
ographies, and pamphlets that may be consulted by 
teachers and parents as well as by the young people. 

(3) Encourage all members in each occupational classification 
in service clubs to investigate the general and local quali¬ 
fications, training requirements, trends, and opportunities 
of their own vocations and to examine and approve the 
selected vocational books before presenting them to the 
libraries. 

(4) Establish sections of vocational guidance books in the 
libraries. Inform groups of their titles and their annual 
circulation. Have each member responsible for adding 
bibliographies and current literature on his occupation, 
or some occupation of interest to him. Promote use of 
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this material by means of the various book promotion 
methods. 

(5) Secure the U.S. Census occupational data for the com¬ 
munity, if it is not available. (See page 64.) 

C. Disseminate Information About Occupations 

(1) Furnish, upon request, assembly and group speakers at 
school programs and career conferences. 

(2) Permit students to interview members about occupations. 

(3) Encourage and mvite student groups to visit industrial 
plants, business places, and offices. 

(4) Sponsor radio programs on vocational guidance. 

(5) Supply motion-picture films, recordings, or other visual 
aids for assemblies and groups interested in vocations. 

(6) Co-operate with school in producing motion pictures or 
film slides of recent graduates at their work. 

(7) Sponsor a poster contest related to vocational planning, 
for both school and out-of-school youth. 

(8) Give financial assistance for bringing well-known speakers 
to talk to young people on planning vocational careers 

(9) Serve as advisers at a “Dutch Uncle” luncheon. 

IL To Assist Youth to Prepare for Occupation 

A. Give scholaiships or loan funds to worthy students for securing 
needed training. 

B. Create opportunities for self-aid for worthy students. 

G. Sponsor “College Day” programs. 

D. Provide, upon request, speakers for programs on social usage 
and business etiquette. 

E. Permit students to interview individuals and receive informa¬ 
tion about occupations. 

F Furnish opportunity for tryout and exploratory experiences. 

III. To Assist Youth to Enter and Progress in an Occupation 

A. Assist in giving training in methods of seeking employment. 

B. Sponsor a clinic similar to the “Man Marketing Clinic.” 

G. Co-operate with the school in preparation of a bulletin for 
youth on how to seek employment 

D. Dramatize employment procedures, showing the school how 
' personnel and office managers examine the applicants. 

E. Co-operate with school placement officers and assist in place¬ 
ment in part-time jobs, summer work, and regular employ¬ 
ment. 
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F. Assist in development of avocational pursuits, leisure-time 
interests, and hobbies, and assist with a community hobby 
show and display of leisure-time interests. 

IV. To Investigate and Provide Information Concerning Guid¬ 
ance Agencies and Proprietary Schools ■ 

A. Promote the dissemination of information concerning pro¬ 
prietary schools giving vocational training and guidance 
agencies in the community. 

B. Investigate and furnish information regarding guidance agen¬ 
cies and proprietary vocational schools of questionable worth. 

C. Induce youth to investigate alleged “schools” making extrava¬ 
gant claims and promises before signing contracts and to 
discriminate between the valid and the spurious types of 
private enterprise in vocational preparation 

D. Promote legislation to standardize and provide such legal 
supervision of such agencies and schools as will protect the 
public and control the more glaring examples of exploitation 
and quackery in tutorial, private, and correspondence schools 
which conduct vocational training. 

V. To Encourage Adequate Public Support of Vocational 
Guidance 

A Encourage the services of well-trained vocational counselors 
in the public schools. 

B. Investigate the possibility of establishing occupational in¬ 
formation and guidance services under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Acts of the U.S. Congress in states where 
such services are not available at the present time. 

Some of the results which accompany the co-operation of 
organizations in the community are: 

1. Establishes better relationships between the school and the com¬ 
munity organizations, between the school and individual club 
members. 

2. Enables the school to render youth a service which it could not 
render alone. 

3. Helps to vitalize the work of the school in vocational guidance, as 
the members of the organizations in the community emphasize 
the importance of a careful analysis of one’s interests and abilities 
and a careful study of occupations while still in school, point out 
the advantage of planning one’s lifework and activities, and urge 
each student to do the very best he can on his present job, school. 
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4- Brings both the school and youth practical suggestions from alert 
and energetic businessmen and business women, 

5. Gives financial support to obtain many vocational guidance tools. 

6. Encourages and stimulates youth to develop and use his native 
talents. To see the interest of the adults is to many a heart-warm¬ 
ing experience. 

7. Provides an opportunity for each organization to help with the 
occupational adjustment of youth, without overburdening its 
members 

8. Makes pupils feel that there are sincere workers with whom they 
may talk and discuss their plans for the future, as the speakers fre¬ 
quently invite interested groups or individuals to confer with them. 

9. Gives the school a list of names and means of referring pupils to 
active workers for current information about jobs. 

10. Gives publicity to worth-while features of vocational and educa¬ 
tional guidance work. 

11. Makes service club members aware of the problems of youth. 

12. Creates public opinion favoring adequate public support of voca¬ 
tional guidance. It stimulates intejest in the problem of vocational 
guidance, gives the club members information about the school 
program, and helps to develop and extend an organized program 
of vocational guidance in the schools. 

13. Serves as encouragement to instructors and advisers to facilitate 
the most effective utilization of a pupil’s abilities, to counsel 
for occupational adjustment, and to place pupils in suitable 
positions. 

14. Calls attention to the advantage of an Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service in the state departments of education. 

15. Brings pupils into contact with capable and successful men and 
women. As Matthew Brush, head of the American International 
Corporation, replied when asked what he considered the best way 
of winning success, “Learn its principles from a successful man, 
the way you would study music under a master musician.” 

Young people appreciate the efforts of the civic and service 
clubs. Deliberating on who had inspired them most, so that 
they might dedicate their school yearbook to them, the West 
Bend seniors of 1935 voted to pay tribute — not to their parents 
who had made it possible for them to attend school, not to their 
faculty who had provided intellectual leadership, not to the tax¬ 
payers who had furnished educational facilities, but to the service 
clubs of the community in recognition of “the active participation 
of their members in the high school vocational guidance program 
during the past four years.” 
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XXIV 


Assembling Occupational Information 

S INCE vocational guidance is the process of assisting the 
individual to make his own decisions with reference to his 
vocation, the individual must know what is required and 
what is offered in the various fields of work that lie open to him. 
Acquainting youth with information concerning occupations is a 
basic step in vocational guidance. 

The teacher of business subjects will wish to assist his 'pupils 
to obtain significant information concerning the occupations 
which are closely related to or dependent on his subject. And 
since be will have in his classes students who are taking business 
subjects for personal rather than vocational use, he will wish to 
provide for the study of opportunities in other than business 
areas, in a few selected assignments. 

Naturally, before information about occupations can be im¬ 
parted, it must be assembled. Ideally, the educational institution 
should have an investigator of occupations, who gathers informa¬ 
tion and makes it available to teachers. For example, the Chicago 
Public Schools employ a director of occupational research for 
this purpose. Lacking such functionary, however, the teacher 
can assemble certain types of information. This can be done 
through: (i) co-operation with the library; (s) assembling a 
classroom library of materials based on teaching subject; (3) com¬ 
munity surveys. 

I. GO-OPERATION WITH THE LIBRARY-BOTH 

SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

In the year-round task of guiding young people to occupations 
in which they can say, as did Dr. William Mayo, “There’s no 
fun like work,” * books and printed materials are indispensable. 

Although a classroom bookshelf has untold values for class 
and conference use, the library is the logical depository for read¬ 
ing materials which are to be circulated. One of the ways of 
co-operating with a library in the assembling of printed informa¬ 
tion about occupations is assisting in selecting the most reliable 


* Motto in Dr William Mayo’s Office, August 1938. 
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materials from the diverse, diffuse, and technical publications 
which appear constantly. 

Assisting in Selecting the Most Reliable Material 

The best of the current publications giving vocational informa¬ 
tion are annotated monthly in the Vocational Guide and quarterly 
in the Occupational Index. The various journals of business educa¬ 
tion and other professional maga2ines regularly describe the books 
and pamphlets of occupational interest. If several periodicals 
review a publication favorably, it usually can be recommended 
to the library for purchase. “Where no counsel is, the people 
fall: but in the multitude of counselors there is safety.” * The 
free and inexpensive items should be ordered soon after an¬ 
nounced, while still available. Many of the publications will be 
sent on ten days’ approval and the library would welcome the 
service of the business teacher in recommending the best new 
publications dealing with business occupations and examining 
them before final purchase. 

In addition to consulting vocational guides and periodicals 
for reviews, the principal recognized aids for book selection in 
libraries may be referred to. Foundation lists and core collections, 
designed as basic selections for libraries, contain sections on oc¬ 
cupations and professions. Frequently books are selected with 
the co-operative assistance of librarians, educators, and specialists 
in the various subject fields. The following contain useful anno¬ 
tations : 


AIDS IN BASIC BOOK SELECTION 

A.L.A. Catalog; An Annotated Basic List of 10,000 Books. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1926. Supplements every five years. 
Further supplemented by the Booklist. (See below.) 

A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. Chicago; American Li¬ 
brary Association, 1944. Titles for the first nine grades. 

A Basic Book Collection for High Schools. American Library Association, 
1942. Classified list of 1500 titles compiled by a joint committee 
of American Library Association, National Education Association, 
and National Council of Teachers of English. 

Booklist Books. Chicago; American Library Association. Annual 
listing of from 200 to 300 outstanding books of the year, appearing 
in the Association’s monthly, Booklist. 

* Proverbs XI r 
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Buying List of Books for Small Libraries. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 6 th edition, 1940. 1800 titles found most useful in 

small public libraries. 

Shaw, G. B. List.of Books for College Libraries. Chicago; American 
Library Association, 1931. 1931-38 Supplement, 1940. 14,000 

titles supplemented by 3600. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries; A Selected Catalog of g 8 oo 
Books. New York: The H W. Wilson Go., 4th edition, 1943. 
Semiannual supplements, with cumulated edition every four 
years. 

Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, An Annotated List of 12,000 Titles. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Go., 1940 Annual Supplements. 

2. ASSEMBLING A CLASSROOM LIBRARY 

A classroom library created around one of the ideas in “Let’s 
Have a Book Club” * serves to increase both the enjoyment and 
the stimulation of business reading. A commercial classroom 
library directed by the author over a period of twelve years illus- 9 
trates the method of using this type of book collection. 

The financial resources are obtained from prizes earned at a 
county competition on typewritten forms, from the sale of type¬ 
writing tablets, and from the proceeds earned in typing large 
quantities of envelopes for business offices. Up-to-date books 
dealing with business, business occupations, business conduct, 
biographies, and job-finding are selected. In choosing the new 
additions to the library each quarter, the committee consults the 
book reviews in current business magazines and book selection 
aids. These and advertising material on new books furnish oc¬ 
casional dictation material in the stenography classes. Every 
sixth week, the typing students are privileged to choose one of 
these books and type interesting passages from it in the type¬ 
writing classes. At the end of three or four periods, they type 
their conclusions and personal opinions of the books and place 
them in folders in a vertical file. When they finish school, they 
receive their folders with their notes on about fifteen books. 

Interest in selecting worth-while books, the interchange of 
opinions of the books read, the choice of a book to read and 
“brief,” make the pupils aware of the current business literature. 
Gifts to the classroom library by former pupils and by employers 
attest to the interest in this classroom library. 

* By May Lamberton Becker, Reader’s Guide, Mew York Herald Tribune. 
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Methods of Acquiring Printed Materials 

One of the perplexing problems faced by the librarian is that 
of finding money for new books, especially those that become 
outmoded in a few years. Few libraries, either school or public, 
are adequately stocked with vocational literature. Business 
teachers may co-operate with the librarian in devising methods of 
acquiring it in several ways. 

Appeal to Service Clubs 

Many national organizations, such as Kiwanis, Rotary, Busi¬ 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, and Altrusa (see Chap. 
XXIII), incorporate in their objectives the promotion of voca¬ 
tional guidance. Local clubs wish to conform to the standards 
of their national organizations but are not always certain how to 
proceed. They should be encouraged to co-operate with the 
schools. An annual appropriation by a local service club would 
provide new materials to supplement the library’s resources. La¬ 
beled with the club’s bookplate, the materials have a special appeal 
to the youthful readers. The interest and concern of the club 
members will deepen as they examine the books prior to selection, 
to determine whether the information and adventure depicted — 
adventure in work, in devotion to work, and m the realities of 
the workaday world — are authentic. 

Help from School Organizations 

Organizations of Future Business Leaders of America * and 
the Order of Business Efficiency j sometimes have balances in 
their treasuries which they would be willing to invest in a local 
project. They may purchase some of the most recent business 
books and booklets for club use during a semester and donate 
them to the libraries at the close of the term. 

Homeroom and Class Donation 

° The plan of selection and donation of printed materials by 
representatives of homerooms in assembly programs is described 
at length on pages 101-102. 

* Sponsored by National Council for Business Education. 

t “Activities of Order of Business Efficiency Chapters.” The Business Education 
World, p. 387. March 1944. 
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If eacli instructor asks each class to select, send for, evaluate, 
and donate some authentic vocational materials, the library 
not only is enriched but the project assists the pupils to obtain 
significant information concerning the occupations which are 
closely related to, or largely dependent on, each subject. 

For this exercise, it may be possible to utilize newspaper 
articles, news releases, and magazines not found in the school 
library. A survey of patrons and friends of the school for sub¬ 
scribers to these business, professional, and trade journals will 
yield a fairly extensive list in most communities. Requests can 
then be made for old copies of these magazines and arrangements 
made for students to collect them at reasonable intervals. If mem¬ 
bers of the business classes arrange to call for business journals at 
the business offices, they gain some familiarity with the various 
offices. 

The material should be carefully evaluated and labeled before 
it is added to the pamphlet and clipping file. 

3. SURVEYING THE OCCUPATIONS 
IN A COMMUNITY 

Cumulative information, kept up to date, is obviously essential 
in understanding recent changes and in forecasting trends. A 
local survey is one of the best methods of revealing the picture 
of current occupational opportunities in a community. It gives 
reliable information about the number and kinds of actual posi¬ 
tions available. The interviews, charts, and pictures reveal the 
occupational status of those who have left school and enlighten 
the current pupils about the number and kinds of jobs available 
and the working conditions they may expect to encounter. An 
occupational survey may be made by means of (i) a study of 
local industries, (2) a survey of jobs held by alumni, and (3) a 
survey of current placements made by the school or public em¬ 
ployment service. 

Study of Local Industries 

When the community survey is conducted in co-operation 
with community organizations, considerable factual information 
may be obtained regarding employment in the clerical, business, 
and sales occupations. For example, the Schenectady Job Op- 
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portunity Survey is a joint enterprise of the Department of 
Public Instruction and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Another example of a study of local industries is the Job Op¬ 
portunity Survey made by the commercial teachers of the Evansville^ 
Indiana, Public Schools of the commercial positions in that 
community. In this survey, a combination questionnaire-inter¬ 
view method was employed. One hundred high school seniors 
visited 2100 employers, conducted the interviews, filled out the 
questionnaires, and tallied the results to find out the occupations 
of the community, requirements of each, and what educational 
training should be provided to meet the requirements. No at¬ 
tempt was made to determine salaries, as it was thought that in 
many cases the question would lead the firms to lose sympathy 
with the survey. 

Five representative businessmen were asked to serve with and 
advise the committee of commercial teachers. These men ap¬ 
proved the final draft of the report form and signed the newspaper 
request that employers co-operate in the undertaking. This 
advisory committee’s endorsement of the survey meant much to 
its acceptance by the business firms. Especially helpful was the 
following letter * which the student solicitors carried with them, 
signed by the businessmen’s committee: 


Public Schools 

Office of the Superintendent 
Evansville, Indiana 

To the Employers of Evansville: 

This will introduce---- who is 00-- 

operating with the business and professional firms of this 
city and the public schools office in conducting an oc¬ 
cupational survey of all commercial positions in Evans¬ 
ville . 

The purpose of this survey is to learn the number and 
kinds of positions for which Evansville high-sohool stu¬ 
dents should be trained. When this information has been 
found, the public schools will outline courses in the 
subjects that graduates must know in order to give satis¬ 
factory service to the businessmen of this city. 

This survey is of value to you because it will pro- 


+ Job Opportunity Survey, p. 14. South-Western Publishing Co, November 
1936. (Out of print.) 



duce -the kind of people you want in the right proportion 
to your needs. 

If you will permit this student to talk with you or 
another memher of your firm for five or ten minutes to 
secure the needed information, it will he greatly appre¬ 
ciated and very beneficial to the schools, and we believe 
to Evansville business and industry 

Very truly yours. 


Business Men's Committee Commercial Occu¬ 
pational Survey for the Public Schools 

Kiwanis International distributes a brief bulletin, Haw to 
Conduct a Community Occupational Survey, suggesting how a service 
club can co-opcrate. 

The Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the 
U. S, Office of Education has published a comprehensive bulletin, 
Community Occupational Surveys,* based on a study of ninety-six 
surveys completed during the period 1930-40. The surveys in¬ 
cluded in the study are limited to those (i) which surveyed 
the occupational distribution, of all or most of the workers in a 
given area and (2) were made with the intent of using the in¬ 
formation obtained in vocational guidance, training, or place¬ 
ment. All of the surveys are those of the panoramic type, 
supplying a quick, over-all snapshot of the occupations in a com¬ 
munity at a given time, like that provided by the decennial Census 
of Occupations. The bulletin gives detailed steps to be taken 
in making a community occupational survey, a discussion of the 
techniques involved, full descriptions of particular surveys, an 
outline of survey steps, samples of forms, and an annotated 
bibliography. 

A formal survey and follow-up of current placements made 
by the school provides information about many phases of the 
work experiences of its former students. Given this information, 
the school staff not only can strengthen the available placement 

* Zapoleon, Maiguerite. Community Occupational .^urueys Occupational Sur¬ 
veys. Occupational Information and Guidance Series No, lo, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 25 jS 
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service and improve the related school vocational guidance and 
instructional programs, but also can furnish youth with facts 
concerning occupations in the community. The good will 
created by the closer relationship between the school and the 
businessmen of the community will result in better co-ordination 
of effort on behalf of youth. 

Survey of Jobs Held by Alumni 

A simple and practical way for making a follow-up study is 
described in the article, “Follow-Up in the Office Training 
Course,” by Earl W. Barnhart in Occupations, the Vocational Guid¬ 
ance Magazine, February 1939. The plan not only offers a worth¬ 
while project to provide office experience and training to enrollees 
in the high school business course, but also serves as a small and 
inexpensive start toward a more comprehensive program of fol¬ 
low-up. 

Another study of interest to teachers of business subjects is 
“A Follow-Up Study of the Secretarial Science Graduates of 
Colby Junior College, 1931-1938,” by William H. Thompson, 
New London, N.FL Forms and letters used are included in this 
master’s thesis. 

The New York State Department of Education has prepared 
a bulletin for public schools in the state, entitled A Plan for the 
Study of Youth Who Have Left School. The Department helped to 
organize a uniform plan and summarized the findings on a state¬ 
wide basis. Likewise the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction has prepared detailed instructions on methods of 
conducting surveys; Suggestions for Making and Reporting Occupa¬ 
tional Surveys. 

Poughkeepsie’s participation in the New York State follow-up 
study illustrates an individual school effort. Information from 
ninety-one per cent of the previous year’s graduates and drop¬ 
outs was obtained at a cost of to.a cents per respondent. Ques¬ 
tionnaires and schedules were mailed. Arrangements were made 
with the local newspapers to feature a photograph of the first boy 
who answered with a story regarding his wholehearted co-opera¬ 
tion with the survey. A few days later a picture of the class 
president dropping his reply in the mail was published. Two 
follow-up written requests, telephone calls, and home visits 
served to raise the percentage of returns, and as a final effort, 
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the co-operation of a class in sociology at Vassar College was 
enlisted for interviewing those who had not responded.* 

Besides furnishing current information about occupational 
opportunities, the follow-up study provides for appraisal of results 
of teaching. The program of training clerical workers will func¬ 
tion more satisfactorily when the experience of former students in 
employment is observed and analyzed. It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that many of the surveys of jobs held by alumni do not 
cover jobs held by those who did not graduate from the local 
high school and that generally a large percentage of these gradu¬ 
ates do not answer questionnaires. Also the survey of placements 
does not cover jobs obtained by individuals without the assistance 
of placement offices. Some surveys are planned to include these 
categories. 

In Michigan (and in some other states) each school system is 
required by law to take a census of all children 6 to 19 years of 
age living within the school district. In Kalamazoo (and in 
certain other cities) a few questions have been added to the 
required census list, to be answered for all who are not in school. 
Kalamazoo includes also the 20-year olds, and in this way 
information is obtained concerning'the nature of the work done 
by all youth in the community who arc under qi years of age. 
The school census could be extended to 22- or 25-year olds, if 
desired, without adding greatly to the cost and would furnish 
information also concerning unemployment among youth. 


Survey of Current Placements 

Many state employment offices and labor departments prepare 
reports and graphs of monthly and annual placements. A report 
such as that of the National Office Management Association, 
1940-1941, yields usable information. The number of workers 
in each of seventeen clerical and office occupations in twenty-three 
cities, with the average salaries, gives the basis of interesting 
comparisons, even though all employers did not report. 

Surveys based on suggestions contained in the following 
studies would furnish the basis for invaluable aid to young people 
about to leave school and seek work: 


* Paper presented by Clarence Pallor at the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, San Francisco, California, Februai7 90, 1943 
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SOURCES OF SUGGESTIONS FOR CONDUCTING SURVEYS 


Community Planning for Youth. Reller,, Theodore Lee. The Public 
Education and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania. Phila¬ 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 1938. $1.00 

How to Make a Community Youth Survey. Chambers, M. M., and 
Bell, H. M. American Council on Education, 1939. (Prepared 
for the American Youth Commission.) 25 fi 

Job Opportunity Survey; Report of Survey Made, igs^. Evansville, Indi¬ 
ana, Public Schools. South-Western Publishing Go. 1936. (Out 
of print.) 

^Matching Youth and Jobs. Bell, Howard M American Council on 
Education, 1940. (Prepared for the American Youth Commis¬ 
sion.) 

Surveys of Youth; Finding the Facts Harley, Dudley L. American 
Council on Education, 1937 

“What Are the Steps in the Process of Determining the Occupational 
Opportunities in a Given City.” Nichols, Frederick G. Pp. 361- 
70. Yearbook, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 1928. 

When Youth Leave School. The Regents’ Inquiry. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938. 

Your Community, Its Provision for Health, Education, Safety, and Welfaie. 
Colcord, J. G Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 1939. 

Youth; Community Swveys. Committee on Youth Problems. U.S. 
Department of the Interior, 1936. 1555 

Youth Problem in Denver. University of Denver Reports. Bureau of 
Business and Social Research, 1938. 

Youth Fell Theii Stoiy. Bell, H M American Council on Education, 
1938. (Prepared for the American Youth Commission.) 

§Zapoleon, Marguerite An Outline of Steps in a Community Occupa¬ 
tional Survey. Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, 1941. 18 pp. Free 

§Zapoleon, Marguerite Community Occupational Surveys. U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, 1942 25 fl 
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XXV 

Classifying and Filing Clippings and Pamphlets 

A lmost every worker in an office, regardless of specializa¬ 
tion, does some filing. Business educators now recognize 
that the ability to file correctly is an intrinsic part of 
clerical work and they are devoting more time to the teaching 
of filing. Because so many government files are guided by ex¬ 
tensive indexes, Civil Service examinations for clerical workers 
often include questions about various methods of filing and lists 
of names to be arranged according to these systems. 

To give pupils a filing and finding skill, they should practice 
using actual materials — real guides and folders, real incoming 
letters and pamphlets, and cross-reference sheets, after they com¬ 
plete the theoretical training. 

A Departmental File 

The business education department may create an occupa¬ 
tional file for its own use, to have available the tools of teaching 
filing as well as the tools of giving occupational information. 

If the school has a vocational counselor, it is probable that 
his office file will contain the more complete sets of monographs. 
The business department file, then, may contain an extensive 
file of information on various phases of business pursuits. For 
other occupations there would be inexpensive materials, such as 
newspaper clippings, photographs, leaflets, advertisements, and 
typed excerpts from books and magazines. 

The school and city library, the city employment offices, and 
social service agencies in the community would undoubtedly be 
glad to have the assistance of the business classes in typing labels, 
indexing, coding, and filing materials in their occupational files. 
By serving an internship in these offices, students could secure some 
practical filing experience and profit from contacts in actual offices. 

As the pamphlets, monographs, leaflets, and newspaper clip¬ 
pings are assembled, they must be filed systematically so as to 
be readily accessible. If they can be arranged according to several 
classifications in the different occupational files, as described be¬ 
low, pupils can be given meaningful and purposeful experience in 
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learning various filing systems. As the classes assist in labeling, 
coding, and arranging the pamphlets in the creation of the files 
and later locate the material for class use and refile it, they will 
become accustomed to the fact that identical material may be 
filed according to various classifications and attain a skill in the 
techniques and intricacies of filing which can be directly ap¬ 
plicable to the work of any office. 

Descriptions of various classification systems, with the schemes 
of divisions and subheads, may be found in references given in the 
following pages. The system of classifying the occupations has 
the advantage of grouping together material about related occu¬ 
pations, thereby suggesting to the inquirer that he investigate the 
entire field. Thus the folders under “C” (clerical) will be labeled: 
bookkeeper, cashier, clerk, file clerk, mail clerk, office boy, office 
machine operator, pay roll clerk, receiving and shipping clerk, 
secretary, stenographer, stock clerk, timekeeper, and typist. 
A simple alphabetic method would list under “C”: cabinet 
maker, calculating machine operator, canning industry, carpenter, 
carpet industry, car shop worker, cartographer, cartoonist, carver, 
case worker, caterer, cattle raiser, etc., a confusing array to one 
considering which kind of work to investigate. 

The classified systems contain all the principles of the alpha¬ 
betic system of filing correspondence and the logic of business 
filing. Filing according to several systems may have merit de¬ 
pending on the services used. 

Various systems are suggested for the school library, business 
education department, public library, and employment offices, 
in case students may assist in creating filing classifications in those 
offices. If several offices arranged to use different guides, fa¬ 
miliarity could be gained with the various systems such as the 
Amherg Leader Index, the Globe-Wernicke Safeguard Index, the 
Library Bureau Variadex Alphabetic Index, the Shaw-Walker 
“Super Ideal” Index, and the Y & E (Yawman and Erbe) Direct 
Name Index. Or in a four-drawer cabinet there could be a 
different indexing system in each drawer. 

Many users of monographs’ use tentative penciled labels on 
the folders and rely heavily, at least temporarily, on the “miscel¬ 
laneous” divisions. These offices may accept the services of high 
school typists and file clerks to classify, code, typewrite labels, 
check old files, and file accumulated leaflets, clippings, and pic¬ 
tures according to several methods. 
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A well-planned classification system should be determined in 
advance of typewriting the labels. For example, there are five 
booklets entitled variously, “bus and truck driver,” “truck and 
bus driver,” “bus driver,” “truck driver,” and “taxi driver.” If 
labels were prepared as they were received, these booklets would 
be placed in five folders, whereas it is more convenient for the 
user to have them in one folder, which can be removed from the 
file and examined. Cross-reference forms may be inserted in 
folders for cross-referencing a single piece or group of pieces from 
one folder to another. Tabbed sheets, with tabs in individual 
folder position, may be inserted in file drawer for permanent cross 
reference, whenever material relating to a subject, and filed 
thereunder, may be called for by other names or subjects. 

CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM SUGGESTED 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 

The occupational pamphlet file in the school library may be 
classified according to a straight alphabetic system of 660 head¬ 
ings suggested in [13] “The Vertical Occupational File” or it may 
be adapted from the index of the Occupational Index. Another sug¬ 
gested list consists of the 260 headings used in Bennett’s Occupa¬ 
tions and Vocational Guidance; A Source List of Pamphlet Material. 


GLASSIFICATION SYSTEM SUGGESTED FOR U.S. EM¬ 
PLOYMENT OFFICE AND SCHOOL 
counselor’s OFFICE 

The file maintained by a division of the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service or a school placement office that co-operates with a 
public employment service will follow the plan developed by 
the United States Employment Service, using the classification 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles — Part II, Titles and Codes. ^ 
This classification is increasing in popularity, since it is uni¬ 
formly used in all divisions of the United States Employment 
Service and the Dictionary code numbers are used on the induc¬ 
tion papers of every man in the War Service. The Soldier’s 
Qualification Card, which resembles the application card used by 
public employment offices, follows the soldier throughout his 
military career and is finally used by the various divisions of the 
United States Employment Service in helping him make his read- 
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justment to a civilian occupation when he leaves the Service.* 
Descriptions of this system may be consulted in articles written 
by Rochelle Gachet [2] and by Raymond Handville [4]. 

There are two sources of supplies for these systems of classifying 
occupational titles. The Chronicle Press, Port Byron, N.Y., sells 
a set of gummed labels in four colors on which are printed 450 oc¬ 
cupational titles and codes {S2.50), five hundred manila folders 
collated to set up the file ($9.00), and directions and outline of 
the file (f.50); complete set 1 11.50. The Science Research 
Associates distribute a guidebook [13] and a set of seventy-five 
file folders printed with an alphabetic list of occupations. Each 
folder lists the “see also” references to other related fields. This 
occupational filing plan is priced at $6.00. 

CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM FOR SUGGESTED PROFESSIONAL 
GROUP OR SERVICE CLUB 

In communities where service club members invite young 
people to interview them about their work, the clubs may ap¬ 
propriate the cost of a file on the occupations represented by their 
membership. When an occupational file is started and attrac¬ 
tively labeled, many members will add current materials so as 
to have them available for their interviews with youth. Thus the 
filing project not only will provide actual practice for the business 
classes but will encourage the adult consultants to keep currently 
informed on literature on their vocations. 

If practice in classifying occupations which usually require 
college training is desired, a pamphlet distributed by the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Education offers suggestions. This 
classification that permits easy arrangement of vocations of college 
men uses a four-symbol code that lends itself well to statistical 
tabulation and sorting by the Hollerith method. Entitled An 
Occupational Classification for Research Workers, it is an adaptation 
of the Census classification made by Rulon and Blanton for the 
purpose of classifying Harvard University graduates by their 
occupational choices before and after leaving college. This system 
is useful for comparing and exchanging information with other 
personnel officers. 


* Paper presented by Captain Creighton E. Hays, Personnel Consultant, Ad¬ 
jutant General’s Department, to the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
San Francisco, California, Februaiy 18, 1942. 
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CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM SUGGESTED FOR 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The file in the public library may be classified according to 
the Dewey decimal classification, the Census classification, or 
the major occupational divisions given in one of the following: 

1. Alphabetical Index of Occupations and Industries Alba M. Edwards. 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D.G., 1940. $1.25 
Occupations are arranged alphabetically and each designation is 
followed by a symbol indicating to which of the 451 occupations 
and occupation groups of the 1940 Census classification it belongs. 
This system of classification has been described by Mary Huey [5]. 

2. An Occupational Information File. May Rogers Lane. International 
Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa., 1932. 25 pages. 75^ 

750 guide cards needed for the classification. 

3. Topical Index of Occupations with Book References. Occupational Re¬ 
search and Counseling Division, Cincinnati Public Schools. 1932. 
Mimeographed. 

I. Agriculture and animal husbandry 

а. Forestry 

3. Extraction of minerals 

4. Manufacturing and mechanical 

5. Trade 

б. Transportation 

7. Clerical service 

8. Professional service 

9. Domestic and personal service 
to. Public service 

1210 topical divisions classified according to the 1930 U.S. 
Census grouping of workers. This system is described by 
Mary Gorre [i]. 


GLASSIFICATION SYSTEM SUGGESTED FOR THE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

As the business education department file will emphasize the 
sections on business, clerical occupations, government service, 
manufacturing industries, and communication, a useful classifica¬ 
tion can be adapted from Parker’s Books About Jobs. This plan 
is described in [3] “Filing Your Occupational Information. 

Six hundred job classifications are coded and indexed in [10] 
“A Plan for Filing Unbound Occupational Information.” 
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Gummed labels wilh printed titles and codes corresponding 
to the above plan may be secured from the Chronicle Press, Port 
Byron, New York, for $2.50. The labels are published in a book¬ 
let, in perforated strips, standard size, with four colors to sub¬ 
divide properly the classification of 600 occupations. A card 
listing the occupations, a cross reference to them, and directions 
for setting up the file are available in printed form. 

Five hundred file folders in the correct number of each position 
to set up the file, as classified above, may also be secured from 
the Chronicle Press, Port Byron, New York, at a cost of $7.50. 

Labels Needed for Series or Pamphlets 

A shorter list of titles, requiring 241 folders for the filing of 
the 800 pamphlets in the series fisted below, has been found useful. 
The coding is suggestive of the title and aids in refiling the ma¬ 
terial without referring to a code index. Furthermore, the coding 
suggested is simple and yet elastic enough to permit the addition 
of other titles as they appear. 

For example, two adjacent labels are “stenographer” and 
“timekeeper,” coded 4CL st and 4CL ti. If a pamphlet is re¬ 
ceived on stenotype operator, a guide so labeled and coded 
4CL st 0 can be inserted between the two guides without dis¬ 
turbing arrangement and without discarding present codes. This 
flexibility provides for expansion at any point without impairing 
the efficiency of the index. 

Included in the file are these series of pamphlets: 

152 Careers Research Monographs. Chicago: Institute for Research, 
537 S. Dearborn St. 75(i each 

100 Occupaltonal Outlines on Ametica’s Major Occupations. Chicago; 

Science Research Associates $9.75 
67 Occupational Abstracts. New York; Occupational Index, Inc,, 
Washington Square. 25^ each; 15each in lots of 10 
61 Success Vocational Information Series. Chicago: Morgan-Dillon 
Co., 5154 N. Clark Street. 325! each 
75 Commonwealth Vocational Guidance Monographs. Chicago: Com¬ 
monwealth Book Company, Inc., 80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
each; series of 25 for 1113.50 

45 Vocational and Professional Monographs. Boston: Bellman Publish¬ 
ing Company, Inc , 6 Park Street. 50 fS each 
36 American Job Seiies. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Avenue. 60each 
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^0 Descnpilons of Professions. Washington, D.C.: National Rosier 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. War Manpower Com¬ 
mission. Free 

j^o OccvpotioTKil Reprints ond Jibstrorjts. Chicago^ Science R.esearch 
Associates. 50 or more copies, 5^! each 
29 Vocational Monographs. Chicago; Quarrie. $i per set 
19 Guidance Leaflets. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education. 

Superintendent of Documents. 5^ each 
16 Picture Fact Books. Harper & Eros. Soji each 
800 Total number of pamphlets and small books 

The following is a subject file developed by the author. 

CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM FOR FILING 
PAMPHLETS AND CLIPPINGS 

(Major Headings Adapted from Parker’s Books About Jobs) 

Code Number 


1 

1. AGRICULTUIIE 

lA 

A 

Animal husbandman 

lA b 


b Beekeeper 

lA c 


c Cattle raiser 

lA d 


d Dairy farmer 

lA h 


h Horse raiser 

lA p 


p Poultryman 

iF 

F 

Farm laborer 

iH 

H 

Horticulturist 

iH fl 


fl Florist, nursery, and flower grow¬ 
ing 

iH fr 


fr Fruit, nut, and berry grower 

iH m 


m Market gardener and truck farmer 

iH p 


p Plant pathologist 

2 

2 . ARTS 


2A 

A 

Architect 

2GE 

GE 

Ceramic artist 

2COM 

GOM 

Gonimercial and industrial artist 

2GOS 

COS 

Costume designer 

2DR 

DR 

Dramatic artist 

qDR a 


a Actor 

2DR m 


m Motion-picture actor 

aDR r 


r Radio entertainer 

2I 

I 

Interior decorator 

2L 

L 

Landscape architect 

2M 

M 

Musician 

2P 

P 

Photographer 
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3 

3. BUILDING 

TRADES 

SBU C 

BU G 

Building contractor 

gBU M 

BU M 

Building maintenance manager, elevator 
operator, porter, janitor 

3 G 

G 

Garpenter 

3 E 

E 

Electrician 

3 M 

M 

Mason and bricklayer 

SPLA 

PLA 

Plasterer 

3PLU 

PLU 

Plumber 

3S 

S 

Sheet metal worker 

4 

4. BUSINESS AND CLERICAL WORK 

4AC 

AG 

Accountant and auditor 

4AD 

AD 

Advertising man 

4AD w 


w Window trimmer 

4GL 

GL 

Glerical worker 

4GL b 


b Bookkeeper 

4GL ca 


ca Gashier 

4GL cl 


cl Clerk 

4GL cl F 


F File clerk 

4GL cl M 


M Mail clerk 

4GL cl P 


P Pay roll clerk 

4GL cl R 


R Receiving and shipping 
clerk 

4GL cl S 


S Stock clerk 

4GL m 


m Messenger and delivery boy 

4GL of b 


of b Office boy 

4GL of rti 


of m Office machine operator 

4GL se 


se Secretary 

4GL so 


so Social secretary 

4GL st 


St Stenographer 

4GL ti 


ti Timekeeper 

4GL ty 


ty Typist 

4GR 

GR 

Credit and collection manager 

4E 

E 

Executive 

4F 

F 

Financier 

4F b 


b Banker 

4F i 


i Investment banker and stock 

broker 

4I 

I 

Insurance agent 

4M 

M 

Merchant and merchandising 

4M b 


b Bookseller and bookstore operator 

4M c 


c Chain store manager 

4M d 


d Department store work 

4M d B 


B Buyer 

4M d G 


G Cashier 
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4M d S 


S Shopper 

4M d T 


T Training director 

4M f 


f Furniture dealer 

4M gar 


gar Garage worker 

4M gas 


gas Gasoline station attendant, filling 

station operator 

4M gi 


gi Gift dealer 

4M gr 


gr Grocer 

4M mill 


mill Millinery dealer 

4M milk 


milk Milk distributor 

4M mo 


mo Motion-picture theater operator 

4M 0 


0 Office manager 

4M p 


p Purchasing agent 

4M rea 


rea Realtor and real estate worker 

4M ret 


ret Retail meat dealer 

4M sa 


sa Salesman 

4M St 


St Store occupations 

4M th 


th Theater operator 

4T 

T 

Traffic manager 

5 

5. COMMUNICATION 

5R 

R 

Radio worker 

5TE T 

TE T 

Telephone and telegraph worker 

5TE V 

TE V 

Television worker 

6 

6. DOMESTIC 

AND PERSONAL SERVICE 

6BA 

BA 

Barber 

6BE 

BE 

Beauty culture and cosmetologist 

6H 

H 

Household worker 

6L 

■L 

Laundry worker 

6M 

M 

Mortician 

7 

7. EDUCATION 

7G 

G 

College personnel officer 

7T 

T 

Teacher 

7T r 


r Rural teacher 

7V 

V 

Vocational counselor 

8 

8. ENGINEERING 

8A 

A 

Aeronautical engineer 

8CH 

GH 

Chemistry and chemical engineer 

8GI 

GI 

Civil engineer 

8D 

D 

Diesel engine occupations 

8E 

E 

Electrical engineer 

81 

I 

Illuminating engineer 

8MEC 

MEG 

Mechanical engineer 

8MEC m 


m Mechanical crafting and design 

8MET 

MET 

Metallurgical engineer 

8MI 

MI 

Mining engineer 
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8SA 

SA 

Sanitary engineer 

8ST 

ST 

Structural engineer 

8ST a 


a Acoustical engineer 

8ST c 


c Construction contractor 

8ST h 


h Heat, ventilation, and air-condition¬ 
ing engineer 

8ST r 


r Road building and repair workers 

8R 

R 

Refrigeration engineer 

9 

9. FISHING 


:o 

10. FOOD AND 

HOME ECONOMICS 

loB 

B 

Butcher 

loG 

G 

Cook, chef, baker, caterer 

loD 

D 

Dietitian 

loFO D 

FO D 

Food demonstrator 

loFO S 

FO S 

Food store worker 

loHOS 

HOS 

Hostess 

loHOT 

HOT 

Hotel worker 

loR 

R 

Restaurant worker and manager 

loT 

T 

Tearoom restaurant or coffee shop mana¬ 
ger 

loW 

W 

Waiter and waitress 

n 

II. FORESTRY 


12 

12. GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC SERVICE 

12 CIV 

CIV 

Civil service worker 

I2CIT 

GIT 

City and county manager 

I2CO 

CO 

County clerk 

I2D 

D 

Defense occupations 

12D a 


a Army 

I2D c 


c Coast Guard 

12D ma 


ma Marine 

12D me 


me Merchant Marine 

iqD n 


n Navy 

12D s 


s SPARS 

12D -wa 


wa WAGS 

12D wav 


wav WAVES 

12D 

D 

Detective 

12FI 

FI 

Fireman 

iqFO 

FO , 

Foreign service worker 

12POL 

POL 

Police officer 

12POS 

POS 

Postal service, postal worker, letter carrier 

13 

13. HEALTH AND MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS 

13G 

G 

Chiropodist 

13DH 

DH 

Dental hygienist 

13DM 

DM 

Dental mechanic 

13D 

D 

Dentist 
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isH 

H 

Hospital manager 

13M 

M 

Medical laboratory technician 

13N 

N 

Nurse 

13OG 

OG 

Occupational therapist 

13OP 

OP 

Optometrist and optician 

13OS 

OS 

Osteopath 

13PA 

PA 

Pathologist 

13PHA 

PHA 

Pharmacist and drugstore workers 

13PHY 

PHY 

Physician and surgeon 

13PHY a 

PHY a 

Physician’s assistant 

13PHYS 

PHYS 

Physiotherapist 

13PSY 

PSY 

Psychiatrist and mental hygienist 

13PU 

PU 

Public health officer 

13V 

V 

Veterinarian 

13X 

X 

X-ray technician 

14 

14. LABOR — 

unskilled 

14T 

T 

Teamsters 

15 

16 

15. LANGUAGES 

16. LAW 

17 

17. LIBRARY 

WORK 

18 

18. MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE 

18F 

F 

Foreman 

18P 

P 

Personnel and industrial relations manager 

19 

19. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TRADES 

igA 
igA a 

A 

Aircraft industry worker 
a Airplane mechanic 

igCLA 

GLA 

Clay and ceramics industry worker 

igGLE 

GLE 

Cleaning and dyeing industry worker 

igF 
igF b 

19F ca 
igF can 
igF d 
igF m 

F 

Food industry worker 

b Baking industry worker 

ca Candy industry worker 

can Canning industry worker 
d Dairy industry worker 

m Meat-packing industry worker 

igGA 
igGA d 
igGA t 

GA 

Garment industry worker 

d Dressmaker and seamstress 

t Tailor 

igGL 

GL 

Glass industry worker 

19I 

I 

Ice-cream industry worker 

igL 

L 

Lumber industry worker 

iqM 

M 

Millinery industry worker 

19O 

0 

Oil and gas industry worker 

19P 

P 

Paint industry worker 

19R 

R 

Rubber industry worker 

19SH 

SH 

Shoe and leather goods industry worker 
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I9ST 

ST 

Steel industry worker 

I9T 

T 

Tobacco industry worker 

I9W 

W 

Woodworking industry worker 

19W c 


c Cabinetmaker 

I9W p 


p Patternmaker 

20 

20. METAL AND MACHINE TRADES 

20BL 

BL 

Blacksmith 

20BO 

BO 

Boilermaker 

2oF 

F 

Foundry worker 

20MA 0 

MA 0 

Machine operators 

20MA 0 

P 

p Power machine operator 

2oMA S 

MA S 

Machine shop operator 

20ME 

ME 

Mechanic 

2oT 

T 

Tool and diemaker 

20W 

W 

Welder 

21 

21 . MINING AND QUARRYING 

22 

22. PRINTING 

AND PUBLISHING 

22G 

G 

Compositor and typesetter 

Q2L 

L 

Linotype operator 

23 

23. RELIGIOUS 

WORK 

24 

24. SCIENCE 


Q4BA 

BA 

Bacteriologist 

24BI 

BI 

Biologist 

24GH 

CH 

Chemist 

Q4CL 

GL 

Climatologist and meteorologist 

24GR 

GR 

Criminologist 

24E 

E 

Explorer 

24F 

F 

Fuel technologist 

24G 

G 

Geologist 

24L 

L 

Laboratory technician 

24M 

M 

Museum worker 

Q4SOG 

•SOG 

Sociologist 

24SOI 

SOI 

Soil scientist 

25 

25. SOCIAL WORK 

25R 

R 

Recreation worker 

26 

26. TRANSPORTATION 

q6A 

A 

Air transportation worker 

26B 

B 

Bus driver, truck driver, taxi driver 

26R 

R 

Railway transportation worker 

27 

27. WRITING 


27J 

J 

Journalist 


27 _ I _35 

Subject Divisions 
Guides 


70 9 

Subdivisions Sections of 

subdivisions 
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49 P;inel discussion o[ adult reading club gave pupils respect tor read¬ 
ing as a Icisiirc-timc interest. West Bend, Wi.sconsin (P. 147) 



50 Professor Treacy ot Marquette University counsels with West Bend youth, utiliz¬ 
ing posters available from Edlund's Man Marketing Clinic, New York City (P 357) 




51 Tile incliviclual conference results in the pupil's stronger convic¬ 
tion of purposes and goals, rroviclence, Rhode Island, Public Schools. 



52. Shelf of books about occupations given to public library by Detroit Zonta ( 

(Pp- 398-399) 































Filing Supplies 

At the left of the file drawer, in the natural position for first 
reading, appear the alphabetically arranged subject guides that 
afford the basic breakdown of the filed material. Occupying the 
second position are division tabs, giving special emphasis to the 
more common occupations. The third and fourth positions indi¬ 
cate the subdivisions. 

The following supplies have been found to be useful with the 
vertical letter-size file; 

27 subject guides — heavy gray pressboard guides, third cut, with 
angular metal tabs in extreme left position, with removable label 
tabs 

27 folders—one-third cut, tabbed on extreme left with orange- 
colored labels, for miscellaneous items. 

135 active folders — standard individual folders, extra heavy in 
weight, one-third cut, tabbed in the center, properly labeled with 
blue gummed labels. 

70 folders — extra heavy in weight, one-fifth cut, tabbed in fourth 
position with rose-colored ^mmed labels, for subdivisions. 

9 folders — one-fifth cut, tabbed on extreme right with buff-colored 
labels, for sections of subdivisions. 

Thus the code number for “Cashier” is 4GL ca, indicating that 
the “Cashier” folder should be numbered “4CL ca CASHIER” 
and placed behind the secondary guide “Clerical Occupations” 
that is arranged in proper numeric and alphabetic order behind 
the primary guide “Business and Clerical.” 

The Triple Check Automatic Index or the Library Bureau 
Variadex Alphabetic Index may also be adapted to this system, 
by the use of color on the secondary guides and folder labels to 
designate the divisions of the alphabet. The Dewey Decimal 
System for subject classification, used for classifying library books, 
could be adapted. Decimal classification and relative index are 
very convenient for cataloging books for a vocational shelf as the 
Standard Catalogs give the Dewey classification number for each 
book. To identify these books as belonging on the vocational 
shelf, the letter “V” may precede the decimal classification num¬ 
ber and books on related vocations will be grouped as in the 
bibliography on pages 452-455. The reference for this classifica¬ 
tion is Melvil Dewey’s Abridged Decimal Classification and Relative 
Index published by H. W. Wilson Company. 
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Coding 

After the classification or indexing caption has been de¬ 
termined, it must be indicated on the pamphlets, clippings, and 
pictures, so that when they are removed from the files, they can 
easily be replaced in the proper folders. 

Each pamphlet may be coded numerically according to the 
principle of an automatic index system. The number on the 
left refers to primary indexes, with a letter for each alphabetic 
division, and the letters refer to secondary or subdivision indexes. 
In coding a name like “Cashier,” reference to the primary chart 
shows that “Clerical” should be assigned to number 4GL while 
reference to the occupational classification shows that “Cashier” 
should be assigned to “ca.” 

The automatic index filing lends itself best to a four-drawer 
system. However, if several classes assemble posters, advertise¬ 
ments, and magazine clippings, an extensive occupational file 
soon accumulates. And the business education department can 
find no more meaningful way to teach the many methods of 
classifying, coding, filing, and indexing than through the use of this 
occupational material. 

Practice in developing or adding to the departmental file 
should be the first step in giving practice in classifying and filing 
occupational materials. Then various members of the office prac¬ 
tice, stenography, or typewriting classes may volunteer to assist 
the public library, the local office of the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service, community organizations, school library, and the 
vocational counselor, if one is employed in the school. 

This assistance may take the form of placing fresh typewritten 
labels on folders already in use, checking the contents of folders 
and removing misplaced items, labeling new folders, classifying 
and filing new material, classifying filed material into smaller 
divisions, and arranging file according to one of the accepted 
systems of filing. 

Instead of assigning superficial work on make-believe practice 
units, the meaningful experience of creating businesslike files 
for actual use will render business pupils better equipped to 
select and purchase filing supplies as well as to classify and file. 
Skill in the techniques and intricacies of filing will be attained 
by practice in filing identical material according to various classi¬ 
fications in various offices. At the same time, pupils become 
acquainted with sources of information about occupations. 
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XXVI 


Vocational Guidance in Business Education 
of the Future 

F rederick G. NIGHOLS of Harvard university, writing 
in 1938, asserted * * * § : “It is a well-known and widely deplored 
fact that vocational guidance in our public schools is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence, but that the commercial department is 
the chief sufferer from this neglect is not so well known.” Ad¬ 
dressing the 1936 convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, he declared: “Vocational guidance programs in com¬ 
mercial education are like the proverbial snakes in Ireland; there 
aren’t any.” \ 

If the recommendations of the Educational Policies Com¬ 
mission are carried into effect in the future, the functions of 
vocational guidance will permeate all instruction in business ed¬ 
ucation, both basic and occupational, as it is hoped they will 
be subsumed under all education J: 

Every subject of instruction and every daily lesson may relate to 
occupational activities — the linguistic, mathematical, scientific, and 
social as well as the musical, artistic, homemaking, agricultural, and 
industrial studies. Moreover, each may contribute a significant share 
to general education as a whole. Every subject is also, at some stage, 
a tryout of the interests and abilities of students. 

Vocational guidance is defined as “the process of assisting the 
individual to choose an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon 
and progress in it.” § Vocational guidance is a continuous 
process, participated in by many people and agencies, of assisting 
the individual to adjust himself to the demands and opportunities 

* Nichols, Frederick G. “Commercial Education- Principles, Practices, 
Trends ” Lee, Edwin A. Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education, p 443. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1938 

t Nichols, Frederick G, “Some Observations on Vocational Guidance in 
Gommeicial Education.” Mnth Teaibook, p. 32. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, 1936. 

J Educational Policies Commission. Purposes of Education m American Democracy, 
pp. 97-98. National Education Association of the U S. and American Association 
of School Administrators. Washington, D.C,, 1938. 

§ “Principles and Practices of Educational and Vocational Guidance.” Occu¬ 
pation, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, p. 77a- May 1937, 
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of a. dynamic economic system and to make such, readjustments 
as may be necessary in a changing social world. It is a co¬ 
operative task requiring a high degree of co-ordination of effort, 
both within and without the school. A completely integrated 
vocational guidance program requires the intelligent and active 
participation of every classroom teacher. 

In schools where no vocational guidance program has been 
established, the adoption by the teachers of business education 
of the methods proposed in this book will contribute to the train¬ 
ing and success of those pupils who have elected to take business 
subjects. In schools employing vocational counselors, numbering 
somewhat less than 1,233,* understanding of these methods 
will produce better co-operation between the teachers of business 
subjects and counselors. 

The true test of the merit of any vocational guidance work is 
found in the number of pupils who, through the functioning of 
such a program, in part at least, select, prepare for, enter into, 
and succeed in suitable occupations. 

The responsibility of the business educator for vocational 
guidance is obvious. Since he gives training for business occupa¬ 
tions, he should know the requirements of the occupations for 
which he gives preparation. He should assist in various ways 
in making these requirements known to prospective and present 
business pupils, to the end that when the vocational training period 
has ended, a group of potentially employable boys and girls may 
be available to handle the duties of the jobs for which training has 
been offered. Pupils should be qualified to meet the demands 
of occupational requirements. 

Each year the number of specialized types of work increases 
greatly, as does the variety of school programs that prepare for 
them. Business teachers should be alert to keep currently in¬ 
formed regarding the detailed requirements of specific business 
positions in and out of the community. They should continually 
adapt and re-adapt their instruction to meet the prevailing social 
and economic conditions. 

Whether or not the school maintains a thorough-going pro¬ 
gram of vocational guidance, aU courses may be used as vehicles 
through which to impart information about occupations, to 
arouse vocational interests, and to provide motivation for occu- 

* Greenleaf, Walter J “Guidance in Public High Schools, 1942,” Occupa¬ 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 599-604 April 1942. 
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pational efficiency. In the socio-economic, consumer business 
education, or basic business courses, a considerable amount of 
occupational information may be introduced. In the occupa¬ 
tional or pre-employment courses for the acquisition of skills and 
attitudes necessary for vocational competence, there may be in¬ 
cluded information concerning the occupations for v/hich these 
courses give vocational preparation. 

By the use of motion pictures, radio broadcasts, visits to places 
of employment, visual aids, and the printed materials, pupils will 
be given a comprehensive panoramic view of the workaday world. 
By the use of biography, career fiction, books, pamphlets, and 
the career conference, pupils will be aided to narrow their voca¬ 
tional choice. The intensive investigation of the occupations 
under consideration will give pupils a mastery of techniques to be 
used when studying an occupation. It will acquaint them with 
sources of authentic occupational information. 

In the classroom of the future, more adequate facilities will 
be available for the utilization of the motion picture, radio, graphic 
aids, and the hbrary. Better tools of research and better equip¬ 
ment will render easier the task of disseminating information 
about occupations. 

In connection with giving information about working condi¬ 
tions, special plans should be prepared for giving pupils an under¬ 
standing of the dignity of socially useful labor, interrelationships 
among occupations, the satisfaction attending good workmanship, 
knowledge of what constitutes a day’s work, habits of industry, 
business attitudes, conduct, and etiquette so essential to success 
in business occupations. 

The pupil must have his occupational horizon widened and 
his vision broadened. He must realize that the goal of the initial 
position is not the ultimate goal of his business career; that the 
office, clerical, or counter sales level of employment is the first 
step on his vocational ladder; that he should not limit his interest 
to preparation for his beginning job, but that he should be equally 
interested in laying a foundation of background knowledge, 
abilities, and attitudes which will enable him to use his first 
job as a springboard from which to reach a higher level of em¬ 
ployment in a business organization. The use of biography and 
the exercises suggested in the section, “Information About Work¬ 
ing Conditions,” will enable him to envisage the promotional steps 
ahead. Above all, the pupil should be given an understanding 
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of the working conditions and occupational environment into 
which he will be plunged when he obtains his first job and 
shown how to deport himself so as to progress in it. 

Assembling information about occupations may be achieved 
by means of community surveys, by co-operation with libraries 
and community organizations, and by firsthand contact with 
industry. 

The methods proposed in the chapter, “Helping the Business 
Pupil to Inventory his Assets and Liabilities,” together with tryout 
and avocational experiences should reveal to the pupil whether 
or not he possesses the capacities, interests, and abilities required 
for success in any of the many office, store, sales, and clerical 
occupations in which he might launch his business career. They 
will also help him decide in which of these he has the best chance 
of progressing. 

Individual counseling and helping the individual to appraise 
his strengths and weaknesses require more staff time and technical 
and professional training than the average business educator is 
expected to possess. They are none the less important and may 
be given such attention as it is possible to devote to them. Part- 
time experiences or a period of supervised apprenticeship in a 
business office serve as one means of inventorying interests, 
assets, and liabilities. 

Pupils will be given practice m interviewing, typewriting re¬ 
ports of lectures, and learning to compose directly at the type¬ 
writer. This last skill offers unique opportunities for fruitful 
activities. Composing directly at the typcAvriter L a skill that 
needs practice for development but has received little attention 
in most curricula. Pupils cannot be placed before typewriters 
and ordered to compose unless they have a felt need or a use for 
the finished product. Typewriting reports on. career conferences, 
radio broadcasts, assembly talks, visits to places of employment, 
interviews, tryout and exploratory work, motion pictures, and 
vocational books provide excellent opportunity for composing 
at the typewriter and for filing these comments according to the 
various systems of classification and filing. 

Every ambitious clerical worker is aware that ability to com¬ 
pose at the typewriter is an asset which may hasten his promotion. 
In addition to the time saved, convenience, and service rendered, 
composing at the typewriter makes possible a greater output of 
typewritten material. As an example of this, the doctoral candi- 
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dates at Teachers College^ Columbia University, who composed 
their comprehensive examinations at the typewriters in the spring 
of 1941, wrote twenty per cent more words than those writing the 
examination in longhand. 

In vocational guidance in business education of the future, 
the instructors who aspire to be heads of departments will include 
in their professional training methods of analysis of vocational 
activities, techniques of counseling and interviewing, psychological 
analysis of the individual, vocational testing, and other training 
courses designed to equip them with the specialized knowledge 
and skills needed to help youth prepare for work. 

In addition to professional training for these services, the 
business educator of the future will not only make field visits to 
industrial and business offices and obtain practical working ex¬ 
perience in office occupations, but will also gain experience in 
job analysis. In analyzing several business and clerical jobs, 
many worker and job characteristics are revealed which must be 
considered in discussing vocational opportunities and require¬ 
ments with youth. While it may not be feasible for the counselor 
and instructor to analyze vocational activities extensively, their 
experience in job analysis provides them with a rich background 
and an enlightened understanding of many factors which are re¬ 
lated to success or failure in business. 

At present, instruction in methods of seeking employment and 
individual assistance through tryout, placement, and follow-up 
fit more easily into the usual business education program. By 
participation in placement and follow-up work, teachers of busi¬ 
ness subjects who do the actual training raise the standards of 
training to higher levels; in this way vocational teachers keep 
abreast of progress in office, sales, and clerical work; in this way 
commercial teachers become qualified to give information about 
the requirements, opportunities, and trends. 

By performing the exercises similar to those in the chapter, 
“Grooming Business Pupils for Jobs,” the youth will be aided to 
present their qualifications more effectively. They also will be 
made aware of the fact that more people lose their jobs because 
of undesirable personality traits than because of lack of technical 
ability and will be guided toward the development of employable 
qualities. 

Ideally, some contact with a place of business or industrial 
office will supplement the vocational training. By enlisting the 
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co-operation of service and civic organizations, the pupil obtains 
some experience and is helped to make the most of it. 

The follow-up function will involve helping former pupils to 
improve their occupational skills, to merit promotion, and to 
envisage promotional steps ahead. It may assist the individual 
to improve his relationship to his job, his employer, and his fellow 
workers. It will help him adjust to the difficulties encountered 
in making the transition from school to work. 

Through the continuing assignments during his school course 
in investigating occupations, the pupil is kept aware of the fact 
that his vocational choice is not irrevocable; that he can reap¬ 
praise himself in relation to his new experiences, his growing 
knowledge of the requirements and preparation for the work 
chosen, and changing conditions; that if he discovers he has made 
an unwise selection, he can make another plan. 

Many of the activities designed to help youth plan their voca¬ 
tional careers also put into effect and implement many of the 
recommendations made by The National Council for Business 
Education for suggested projects for chapters of “The Future 
Business Leaders of America” *: 

A. Community studies to determine job possibilities for students with 
a business background. 

B. Studies to determine what former graduates of the school are doing 
and what their recommendations are for students now in school. 

C. Development of community handbooks describing the business 
activities of the community and suggestions for new enterprises. 

D. Excursions to neighboring communities and cities to study employ¬ 
ment opportunities. 

E. Development of standards and a description of them so that 
students may know what business will expect of them as they seek 
employment. 

F. A speakers’ bureau of business students who can appear betore 
high school and elementary school assemblies, luncheon clubs, 
young people’s associations, and business groups to speak on such 
topics as: 

1. What the school is doing to make useful citizens 

2. What the responsibility of business firms is toward young high 
school graduates 

3. What the high school graduate ought to know about getting a 

job 

* National Council for Business Education. "Future Business Leaders of Amer¬ 
ica in Action.” The Journal of Business Edmalion, pp 18-20, January 1944. 
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4- Wliat the student who is entering high school ought to know 
about the high school 

5. What the parent should know about his school 

G. The making of films which show the opportunities for work in the 
community 

H. The making of films which show what to do and what not to do 
when applying for a job. 

I. Planning with local radio stations for a series of broadcasts re¬ 
garding the place of the school in training young people for com¬ 
munity life. 

J. A study to show how our government provides such services as 
the public school, public health, recreation, protection, highways, 
employment service, etc. 

As in all cfTective education, the teacher’s primary business 
is to fashion a carefully selected environment in reaction to which 
the pupil will use his own mind. After analyzing the purposes 
and needs of the pupils, the teacher must create his own situations. 
The suggestions offered in this book may be adapted for his use 
in helping youth plan careers. 

Since participation in a vocational guidance program will 
stimulate both pupil and instructor, it is hoped the adaptation 
and use of the methods and suggestions in this book will bring 
about a state of affairs where the statement quoted at the be¬ 
ginning of this chapter will be no longer true but that all business 
education will be permeated with vocational guidance. 

The following check list is presented to enable the teacher to 
evaluate his procedures in vocational guidance. He may wish to 
cornpute his score both before and after using the exercises and 
sources suggested in this book. 

SELF-RATING FORM FOR TEACHERS ON METHO'ds OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE THROUGH BUSINESS SUBJECTS 

Total Tour 
Score Score 

I. Imparting Information About Occupations 

A. Informing Pupils About the Occupational 
World 

1. Do you give a bird’s-eye view of the occupa¬ 
tional outlets of your school subject?_ 3 __ 

2. Do you use audio-visual aids in giving infor¬ 
mation about occupations! radio_; mo¬ 
tion pictures_; photoplay_; graphic 
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'Total Tour 
Score Score 

materials _; visits to places of employ¬ 
ment _—bulletin board _; pictures 

- ; 7 - 

3. Do you use recent information from govern¬ 

ment agencies; U.S. Occupational Informa¬ 
tion and Guidance Service _; Occupa¬ 
tional Outlook Service_; U.S. Bureau of 

Employment Security _; State Dept. 

of Education _; State Dept, of Labor 

- '5 - 

4. Do you give practice in using these printed 

materials; U.S Census _; Dictionary of 

Occupational 'Titles _; Report of National 

Resources Planning Board_ 6 - 

5. Do you help youth plan careers by means of 

career conferences_; dramatization-; 

school assembly _school publications 

_; avocational pursuits- 5 - 

B. Acquainting Pupils with Sources of Information 
About Occupations 

1. Do you give practice in using these key tools; 

Parker’s Books About Jobs -; Wilma Ben¬ 
nett’s Occupations and Vocational Guidance -; 

Vocational Guide or Occupational Index -; 

vocational fiction - ; biographies -; 

pamphlets_; other books-- 14 - 

2. Do you maintain an up-to-date clipping and 

pamphlet file _card file of pupil opin¬ 
ions of books- ^ 4 - 

3. Do you acquaiht pupils with sources of infor¬ 
mation regarding occupational opportunities 

_; trends_; conditions of work-; 

requirements-; rewards- 5 - 

C. Giving Pupils Mastery of Techniques to Be Used 
in Investigating Occupations 

I. Do you include in your assignments a careful 
investigation of vocations pupils may be 
considering?- 4 

D. Broadening Pupils’ Understanding 

I. Do you give an understanding of the contri¬ 
bution of all forms of work to the welfare of 
society? - 
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2. Do you give an understanding of interrela¬ 
tionships existing among occupations?- 

3. Do you help pupils to envisage the promo¬ 
tional steps in many kinds of occupations? 

4. Do you help pupils to understand the value of 

desirable personality traits?- 

5 Do you acquaint pupils with sources of infor¬ 
mation regarding problems encountered in 
occupational life?_ 

E. Informing Pupils About Schools for Further 
Training 

1. Do you inform pupils about courses, curricula, 

colleges, and schools for preparation and 
further training?_ 

2. Do you inform pupils about college entrance 

requirements scholarship requirements 

3. Has information regarding further training 
opportunities been collected and organized 
for use in counseling and pupil exploration 
in the following fields? 

(a) Colleges_ 

(b) Business and commercial schools_ 

(c) Trade and technical schools_ 

(d) Vocational schools and evening courses 

(e) Apprenticeship in industry_ 

(f) Correspondence courses_ 

(g) Army, Marine, Navy, Coast Guard_ 

(h) Others_ 

4,. Have you warned pupils of the unethical 
practices of many “gyp” training schools? 

II. Assembling Information About Occupations 

1, Do you assemble current printed materials about 

occupations? _^ 

2, Do you recommend new and authentic materials 
to be added to the school and public libraries? 

3, Do you assemble information about occupations 

by means of the community survey? _ 



Total Tour 

Score Score 


III. Helping the Individual to Inventory His Assets and 
Liabilities 

1. Do you assist the pupils in inventorying their 

strengths and limitations for comparison with 
requirements of the vocations they are consider¬ 
ing? - 2 - 

2. Do you keep an individual cumulative record or 

an individual folder for each pupil? _ 2 _ 

3. Are personal data, test results, questionnaires, 

check lists assembled in one place? _ 2 - 

4. Do you have at least one individual conference 
each year with each pupil regardless of the need 
for counseling pupils with unusual problems? 

_ I _ 

3. Are some periods (homeroom or club) devoted to 
activities concerning non-academic problems 

selected by pupils!* - i - 

IV. Placement 

1. Do you give instruction in ways of finding em¬ 
ployment? _ I - 

2. Do you give assistance in finding jobs? - i - 

3. Do you arrange for tryout and exploratory ex¬ 
periences? - ^ - 

V. Enlisting the Co-operation of Community Organiza¬ 
tions 

I . Do you utilize the service of civic and community 
organizations and service clubs in the following 
ways; 

(a) Encouraging youth to investigate occupa¬ 
tions? — 

(b) Assembling information about occupations? 

(c) Disseminating information about occupa¬ 
tions? — 

(d) Assisting youth to enter and progress in an 

occupation? - 

(e) Assisting youth to prepare for and receive 

training in occupations'!’ -- 

(/) Investigating and providing information con¬ 
cerning guidance agencies and proprietary 
schools? - 

(g) Encouraging adequate public support ot vo¬ 
cational guidance? - 4 ■ 
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Total 

Score 


Tout 

Score 


VI. Follow-up 

I. Do you follow up your graduates to see if a satis¬ 


factory adjustment is being made? - i 

2. Do you evaluate your offerings? -- i 

3. Do you reorganize your program to meet chang¬ 
ing conditions? _ r 

VII. Professional Activities 

1. Do you read professional books and journals? 

(one point for each)_ 4 

2. Have you affiliated with your State and National 

Vocational Guidance Association'’ _ i 

3. Do you hold membership in some organization 

where you meet employers? _ i 

4. Do you hold membership in some organization 

where you meet office employees? - i 

Total points 100 
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Monograph 31, Science Research Associates, 1942. 

Dale, Barbara. Health, Beauty, and Charm. Ploughton Mifflin Go., 
1933. 

Eldridge, Elizabeth Co-ediquette, Poise and Popularity for Every Girl. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1936. 

Fedder, Ruth. A Girl Giows Up. McGraw-Hill Book Go,, 1939' 
Gardiner,' Louise. “Smart Girls Don’t.” American Magazine, 

September 1939. . , 

Giles, Nell. Susan, Be Smooth' A Handbook of Good Grooming for Girls. 

Boston. Plale, Cushman and Flint, 1940. 

Goodrich, Lawrence B. Living With Others. American Book Co., 

iggn ^ . 

HopktnSj M. a. Profils from Courtesy; Handbook' of Business Etiquette, 

Doubleday, Doran & Go., i 937 ' 
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Lee, Charles. How to Enjoy Reading. Waverly House, 1939. 
§MgCrady, Marjorie E., and Wheeler, Blanche, Manners for 
Moderns. E P. Dutton & Go., 1942- 
§MacGibbon, Eliz. G. Manners in Business. The Macmillan Go, 

1936- 

§MagGibbon, Eliz. G. Fitting Tourself for Business. McGraw-Hill 
Book Go., 1941. 

§Maule, Frances. She Strives to Conquer; A Book of Business Behavior, 
Opportunities and Job Requirements for Women. Funk & Wagnalls Go., 

1934- 

Maule, Frances, and Alteneder, Louise G. A Guide for Teachers 
for Use with ’‘She Strives to Conquer.'’’ Funk & Wagnalls Go., 1936. 
Payne, Mildred M. What Do 1 Do Mow? A Guide to Correct Conduct 
and Dress for Business People. Gregg Publishing Co., 1940. 

§Pierge, Beatrice. It’s More Fun When You Know the Rules. Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1935- 

Ryan, Mildred G. Tour Clothes and Personality. D. Applcton- 
Gentury Go., (Revised) 1942. 

Ryan, Mildred G. Cues for You. D. Appleton-Century Co , 1940. 
Stevens, W O. The Correct Thing; A Guide to Et'iqmitefor Young Men. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1934. 

Woodward, Eliz. S. Personality Preferred. Harper & Brothers, 1935. 
Stratton, Dorothy C., and Sghleman, Helen B. Your Best Foot 
Forward; Social Usage for Young Moderns. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

1940- 

Accounting 

Accountancy'. Pace Institute, New York City, 1941. 

Accountancy as a Career for Educated Men. American Institute of Ac¬ 
countants, 135 Cedar Street, New York City. Free 
^Accountants. Occupational Outlines on America’s Major Occupations 
No. 29. Science Research Associates, 1940, 

Accounting — Indispensable Tool of Control and Administration in Business 
and Government. Pace Institute, 225 Broadway, New York City, 
1942. Free 

Accounting. Vocational and Professional Monographs. Bellman Pub. 
Co., Inc., 1940. 

§. 4 w Appraisal and Abstract of Available Literature on the Occupation of the 
Accountant. Occupational Index, Inc., 1938. 

§Byrnes, Thomas W., and Baker, K. L. Do You Want to Become an 
Accountant? F. A. Stokes Co., 1940. 

Eastman, Ellen L. “Women in Accountancy.” The Accountant’s 
Digest, pp. 298-9. April 1939. Also, Occupational Reprint No. 
14, Science Research Associates. 
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Institute for Research, Chicago: 

^Accountancy as a Career 

\CaTeer as a Public Accountant (G.P.A.) 

^Cost Accounting as a Career 

“The Junior Accountant; His Problems, Responsibilities and Train¬ 
ing.” Accounting Review, pp 354-66. December 1938. 

The Public Accountant. Science Research Associates, 1940. 

Public Practice of Accountancy. Pace Institute, 1938. 

“Qualifications for Public Fiscal Positions.” Journal of Accountancy, 
pp, 155-6. September 1939. 

§ScuDDER, Lawrence W. Accountancy as a Career. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1939. 

§Shade, Ghloris. Accounting. Vocational Information Series No, 21. 
Morgan-Dillon Sc Co., 1937. 

Turnburke, H. M. “Accountancy; A Profession for Educated 
Men.” The Accounting Review, September 1939. 

Advertising 

Advertising. Vocational and Professional Monographs. Bellman Pub. 
Co., Inc., 1941. 

Advertising as a Career. Institute for Research, 1936. 

Appraisal and Abstract of Available Literature on Occupations in Advertising. 
Occupational Index, Inc., 1938. 

Broughton, Averell. Careers in Public Relations: The JPew Profession. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1943, 

Clair, Blanche, and Dignam, Dorothy, Editors. Advertising Careers 
for Women. Harper & Brothers, 1939. 

Davis, Edwin W. Advertising as an Occupation. Occupational Mono¬ 
graph No. g. Science Research Associates, 1939. 

Dean, Martha. “Market Research as an Occupation.” Women’s 
Work and Education, October, 193^- 

Direct Mail Advertising. Vocational and Professional Monographs. 

Bellman Pub. Go., Inc., 1940. 

James, Alden. Careers in Advertising. Macmillan Co., 1932. 

O’Dea, Mark. Advertising as a Career — A Vocational Guide for Touth. 
1939. 

Pruette, Lorine. Working With Words. Funk & Wagnalls Go., 1939 ' 

Banking 

Abney, Verma Overne. “Vocational Guidance for Employment in 
the Banking Field.” The Journal of Business Education, December 
1938. 

Appraisal and Abstract of Available Literature on Banking as an Occupation. 
Occupational Index, Inc,, 1938. 
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Bank Workers. Occupational Outline on America's Major Occupations^ 
No. 20. Science Research Associates, 1940. 

Banking as a Career. Institute of Research, 1935 - 

Crook, Wilber F. Do You Want to Become a Banker? F, A. Stokes 
Go., 1939. 

Edwon, Eleanor. “The Queen Is in the Counting House.” The 
American Girl, November 1939. 

“Executives Rise from Ranks in Canadian Banks.” Barron’s Magazine, 
November 31 , 1938. 

Hay, Edward N. “Sources of Bank Personnel.” Banking, December 
1939 - 

ScHROEDER, Joseph J. A Job in Banking. American Job Series, No. 25. 
Science Research Associates, 1941. 

Bookkeepers and Cashiers 

^Bookkeepers and Cashiers. Occupational Outlines on America’s Major 
Occupations, No. 31. Science Research Associates, 1940. 

Mannion, Thomas M., and Goldberg, Didian. “Trends in Book¬ 
keeping Occupations and Bookkeeping Instruction.” National 
Business Education Quarterly, pp. 20-5. May 1936. 

“The Mechanization of Office Work.” International Labour Review, 
pp. 411-15. September 1938. 

Miller, Florence H. “A Changing Market for High-School 
Trained Clerical Workers.” AVA Journal and News Bulletin, 
pp. 112-5. May 1938. 

Robinson, Edward M. Training for the Modern Office. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1939. 

§Rooney, Vera. An Appraisal and Abstract of Available Literature on 
Bookkeeping as an Occupation. Occupational Index, Inc., 1936. 

§Shade, Ghloris. Bookkeeping. Vocational Information Series No. 20. 
Morgan-Dillon, 1939. 


Business 

Business Administration. Vocational and Professional Monographs. 
Bellman Pub. Co., Inc., 1940. 

Business as a Career. School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. New 
York University, 1940. Free 

Business as a Career for Women. School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance. New York University, 1939. Free 
Careers for Women in Public Relations Work. Institute for Research, 
1944. 

Graf, John. “Preparing Young People for Business.” Journal of 
Business Education, pp. ii-iQ. April 1940. 
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Hoving, Walter. Tour Career in Business. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1940. 

§MacGibbon, Elizabeth Gregg. Fitting Yourself for Business; What 
the Employer Wants Beyond Skills. McGraw-Hill Book Go., 1941. 

Oglesby, Catherine. Business Opportunities for Women. Harper & 
Brothers, (Revised) 1937. 

Starting Tour Own Business. Occupational Index, Inc., 1941. 

Taylor, Frank J. ‘T Never Saw Such an Establishment,” Read¬ 
er's Digest, pp. 88-90. October 1941. 

“They Invented Their Own Business.” Reader's Digest, November 

1939 - 

Vocations in Business. Members of the Business Dept, of the Gary 
Public Schools. Gary, Indiana, 1938. 

“Women in Business.” The Woman Worker. U.S. Dept, of Labor, 
Washington, D.G. March 194a. 

Clerical Workers 

Callahan, J P. “Jobs in Washington, D.G.” Journal of Business 
Education November 1941. Also reprint, Science Research Asso¬ 
ciates. 10^ 

Clerical Occupations. National,Youth Administration of Kentucky. 
Louisville, Ky., 1937. 

Clerical Workers. National Youth Administration of Illinois, 1937. 

Clerical Careers in Government Service. Institute for Research, 1942. 

Graf, John R. “Clerks Are Also Important.” Journal of Business 
Education, pv- ti-iQ. March 1942. 

Gaba, Morton Joel. Jobs in Business. B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1941. 

Hooley, Anne S. “Opportunities in Business.” Women’s Work and 
Education. April 1939. 

Junior Employment and Counseling Service, Seattle, Wash. Occupa¬ 
tional Adjustment Bulletins 

4. Clerical Jobs for Men in a Transportation Industry 

f 2, Clerical Jobs for Men in City Civil Service 

jf 3. Clerical Jobs for Men in Seattle Banks 

5. Clerical Jobs for Men in Industrial Firms 

5^ 6. Clerical Jobs for Men in Seattle Retail Stores 

# 8. Clerical Jobs for Men m U.S. Civil Service, Seattle 

# 7. Clerical Jobs for Male Clerical Workers in the Insurance 

Field 

f 14. Mass Employment Opportunities for Seattle Youth in Spring 
and Summer 1941 

Lockwood, Richard B. “How Office Employees Spend Their Time. 
Journal of Business Education, June 194^' -^Iso reprint. Science 
Research Associates. lO^ 
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Lupburrow, N. a. '“Requirements for General Clerical Workers in 
Large Offices.” American Vocational Association Journal and News 
Bulletin. September 1938. 

Keliher, Alice. Office Workers. Harper & Brothers, 1940. 

Lingenpelter, M. R., and Kitson, H. D. Vocations for Girls. Har- 
court. Brace & Go., 1939. 

Kitson, H. D., and Lingenpelter, M. R. Vocations for Boys, Har- 
court. Brace & Go., 1942. 

“In War and After —What of Women’s Jobs.” The Woman Worker, 
U.S. Dept, of Labor—Women’s Bureau, Washington, D.G., 
March 1942. 

Maule, Frances. The Road to Anywhere. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1939. 

O^ce Clerks Occupational Outlines on America’s Major Occupations, 
No. 3a. Science Research Associates, 1940. 

Office Boys and Messengers. Occupational Outlines on America’s Major 
Occupations, No 40, Science Research Associates, 1940, 

Robinson, Edward M. Training for the Modern Office. McGraw-Hill 
Book Go., 1939. 

ScHLOERB, Lester J., and Medsker, Leland L. Clerical Occupations. 
Science Research Associates, 1940. 

Standards for Employing Office Workers tn Brivate Industry. National Youth 
Administration of Ohio, 1938. 

Vocational Analysis of Office Positions. The National Youth Administra¬ 
tion of Wisconsin, 1938 

Women Who Work in Offices. Bulletin 132. U.S. Dept, of Labor, 
1935. Supt. of Documents. 5ji 

Credit Work 

Agents and Collectors. Occupational Outlines on America’s Major Oc¬ 
cupations, No. 30. Science Research Associates, 1940. 

Career as a Credit Manager. The Institute for Research, 1940. 

Gaba, Morton Joel. Jobs in Business. B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, Washington, D.G., 1941. 

“What the Credit Man Should Know.” Jobs and Careers. October 
I 939 . 

The Work of the Credit Executive. Pace Institute, 1938. 

Insurance 

Choosing a Career in Insurance. Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, Portland, Oregon, 1937. Free 

Connecticut Mutual Careers. The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., 1934. Free 

Life Underwriting — A Career for Women. By Committee of Women 
Underwriters of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
Indianapolis; The Insurance Research and Review Service. $2.00 
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Office Machine Operators 

SAgnew, Peter L. Office Machines. Bellman Publishing Go,, Boston, 
1941. 

§, 4 n Appraisal and Abstract of Available Literature on the Occupation of the 
Office Machine Operator. Occupational Index, Inc,, 1938. 12 pages 

Burgett, Kate E. The Office Machine Operator, National Youth 
Administration of Ohio, 1938. 

Clerical Careers in Government Service The Institute for Research, 1942. 

“The Mechanization of Office Work.” International Labor Review, 
pp. 411-15. September 1938. 

'^Office Machine Operators. Occupational Outlines on America’s Major 
Occupations, No. 41. Science Research Associates, 1940. 

“The Office Machine Operator.” Vocational Trends, pp. 18-19. 
cember 1940- 

Office Machine Operation Commonwealth Book Go., 1935. 

Office Machines. Vocational and Professional Monographs. Bellman 
Pub. Co., Inc,, 1941. 

§Sghloerb, Lester J., and Medsker, Leland L. Clerical Occupations. 
Science Research Associates, 1940. 

§Shade, Chloris. Office Machine Operation. Morgan-Dillon & Co., 

Standards for Employing Office Workers in Private Industry. N ational Y outh 
Administration of Ohio. 1938. 


Sales Worker 

Adler, Sigmund. An Appraisal and Abstract of Available Literature on 
the Occupation of the Insurance Salesman Occupational Index, Inc., 

I qs7 

Canfield, Bertrand R. “What Makes a Good Industrial Sales¬ 
man?” Printers’ Ink Monthly, March 1939. 

^Career as a Merchandise Buyer. The Institute for Research, 1937. 

§De Schweinitz, Dorothea. Occupations in Retail Stores. Interna¬ 
tional Textbook Co., (Revised) 1941. 

Hamburger, Estelle. It’s a Woman’s Business. Vanguard Press, 


Hodadone, Edwina B. If You Are Considering Retailing. Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 193®' 

§Keliher, Alice V., ed. Retail Sales Workers. Harper & Brothers. 

MgFerran, Doris. Careers in Retailing for Young Women. E. P. Dutton 

§MiiL^‘PRANCES. Sellings A Job That’s Always Open. Funk & 
Wagnalls Go., i 940 - " 
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Marketing, Advertising and Selling. Pace Institute 225 Broadway, 
New York City. 

^Merchandising as a Career. Institute for Research, 1934 

§“Occupational Outlines on America’s Major Occupations.” Science 
Research Associates, 1940. 

No. 33. Clothing Store Workers 
No. 35. Department Store Workers 
No. 36. Drugstore Workers 
No. 37. Food Store Workers 
No. 38, Furniture Store Workers 
No 43. Salesmen and Saleswomen 
No 47. Variety Store Workers 

Odlum, Hortense M. A Woman’s Place. Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 

Position Specifications for the Liberty Mutual. Liberty Mutual Personnel 
Dept,, 1940. 

Roth, W. J. in collaboration with Miller, Jay W. Salesmanship, a 
Key to Profitable Employment. The Groves-Barnhart School for Secre¬ 
taries, Madison, Wis., 1941. 

^Salesmanship as a Career. Institute for Research, 1934 

Selecting Salesmen. Phoenix Mutual Insurance Co. Hartford, Conn., 
1937 ' 

§Shade, Chloris. Salesmanship. Morgan-Dillon & Co., 1940. 

Store Occupations. National Youth Administration of Illinois, 1938. 

Van Brussel, Emily. Behind the Counter. D. Appleton-Century Co., 

Statistical Workers 

“The Actuary.” Vocational Trends. Science Research Associates, 
December 1940. 

Assistant Statistical Clerk. New York: Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lex¬ 
ington Avenue, 1942, 

Dempsey, Mary V. “If You Like Figures.” Reprint, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, iqiiq. 
3 pages. 15^ 

Gaea, Morton Joel. Jobs in Business. B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1941. 

Henderson, Donald E, V. Oppoitunities for Statistical Workers. Science 
Research Associates, 1939. 56 pages 

Stenographers, Secretaries, and Typists 

Barnhart, Earl W. “Employment Opportunities for Beginning 
Stenographers and Typists.” School Life, April 1939. 

Carney, Marie L. The Secretary and Her Job. Business Book House, 
Charlottesville, VirgiAia, 1939. 
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Charters, W. W., and Whitley, I. B. Analysis of Secretarial Duties and 
Traits. Williams and Wilkins, 1924. 

“The Chemical Secretary.” Women’s Work and Education, February 

1939- 

Choose Tour Position; Practical Suggestions for Secretaries. Katharine 
Gibbs School, New York City, 1939. 

Careers for Women in Office Work. Institute for Research, 1944. 

Careers for Women as Copy Writers. Institute for Research, 1944. 
Commercial and Trade Association Secretaryship as a Career. Institute for 
Research, 1935. 

Faunge, F. a., and Nichols, F. G. Secretarial Efficiency. McGraw- 
Hill Book Go., 1939. 

Kitson, H. D., and Lingenfelter, M. R. Vocations for Boys, Chap¬ 
ter g. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. 

Lingenfelter, M. R., and Kitson, H. D. Vocations for Girls, Chap¬ 
ters 10 and II. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. 

Maule, Frances. The Road to Anywhere; Opportunities in Secretarial 
Work. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1939. 

Markwick, ..Evangeline. “Survey of the Occupation of Medical 
Secretary.” The Business Education World, February and March 
1940. 

McNamara, Edward J. Secretarial Training. Ronald Press, 1940. 
Private and Social Secretaryship as a Career. Institute for Research, 1935. 
The Private Secretary; Qyalificaiions and Requirements. New York; Kath¬ 
arine Gibbs School, 1939. 

Purvis, Elgie G. Secretaryship as a Career Field. National Council of 
Business Schools, Washington, D.G., 1944. 

Riemer, Edwin. Civil Service Training for Stenographers, Typists and 
Clerks. Gregg Publishing Go., 1941. 

ScHLOERB, Lester J., and Medsker, Leland L. Clerical Occupations. 

Science Research Associates, 1940. 

Scott, Louise H., and Belcher, Elizabeth G. How to Get a Secretar¬ 
ial Job. Harper & Brothers, 1942. 

Scott, Louise Hollister. How to Be a Successful Secretary. Harper & 

Brothers, 1937. . ^ , ■ , -ks ■ 

Stenographers and Typists. Occupational Outlines on America s Major 
Occupations, No. 44 " Science Research Associates, 194®' 

Stone, Irwin R. “What It Takes to Become a Court Reporter.” 
Occupations, February 1939. 

Taintor, Sarah A., and Munro, Kate M. Secretary s Handbook. 
Macmillan Go., (Revised) 1941. 

Torson, Gladys. " Ask My Secretary . . .” The Art of Being a Successjul 
Business Girl. New York: Greenberg, 1940. 

Wilson, Beatrice, and Denny, Louise. Practical Handbook for ecre 
taries. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 
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Pruette, Lorine. Working with Words; A Survey of Voca¬ 
tional Opportunities for Young Writers. Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1940 

Logie, Iona. Careers for Women in Journalism. Interna¬ 
tional Textbook Co., 1938 

Shuler, Marjorie, and others. Lady Editor; Careers for 
Women in Publishing. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1941 
Sontheimcr, Morton. Newspaperman; A Book about the 
Business. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941 
Campbell, Dorcas. Careers for Women in Banking and 
Finance. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1944 
Crook, Wilbur P. Do You Want to Become a Banker^ 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1939 
Carlisle, Norman V., and Erickson, Curtis L. Civil Serv¬ 
ice Careers for Boys. E. P. Dutton and Co,, 1941 
Carlisle, Norman V., and McFcrran, Doris. Civil Service 
Careers for Girls. E. P. Dutton and Go., 1941 
Chapelle, G. L. Needed — Women in Government Service. 

R M. McBride and Co., 1942 
O’Brien, James C., and Marenberg, Philip P. Your 
Federal Civil Service. Funk and Wagnalls, 1940 
O’Rourke, Lawrence J. Opportunities in Government Em¬ 
ployment; Getting a Job in Federal, State or Municipal 
Government. Garden City Publishing Company, 1940 
Floherty, John J. Inside the F.B.l. J. B. Lippincott Go., 

1943 

Brownj E. L. Social Work as a Profession. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1942 

Brooke, E. E., and Roos, M. N. Caieer Guide; For Young 
People and All Who Counsel Them. Plarper and Brothers, 

1943 

Campbell, William G., and Bedford, James H. You and 
Your Future Job. Society for Occupational Research, 
Los Angeles, California, 1944 
Huff, Darrell and Frances. Twenty Careers of Tomorrow. 
Whittlesey House, 1945 

Kitson, Harry D., and Lingenfelter, Mary R. Vocations 
for Boys. Harcourt, Brace and Co , 1 939 
Kuhns, Wm. R., editor. The Return of Opportunity. Harper 
and Brothers, 1944 

Lingenfelter, Mary R., and Kitson, Harry D, Vocations 
for Girls. Harcourt, Brace and Co,, 1939 
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MacGibbon, Elizabeth Gregg. Fitting Tourself for Busi¬ 
ness; What the Employer Wants Beyond Skills. McGraw- 
Hill Book Go.) 1941 

Neuschutz, Louise, yobs for the Physically Handicapped. 

Bernard Ackerman, Inc., 1944 
Platt) Rutherford Hayes. Book of Opportunities; A Dic¬ 
tionary of Jobs; Personal Sidelights on 4000 American Oc¬ 
cupations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 194a 
Spiegler, Samuel. Your LifPs Work. The Union of Amer¬ 
ican Hebrew Congregations, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1943 
Carlisle, Norman V. Your Career in Transportation; Em¬ 
ployment Opportunities in Rail, Highway, Water and Air 
Transport. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1942 
Byers, Margaretta. Help Wanted — Female; Careers in the 
Field of Fashion. Julian Messner, 1941 
Pollack, Philip. Careers in Science E. P. Dutton and Go., 

1945 

Steele, Evelyn M. Careers for Girls in Science and Engineering. 
E. P. Dutton and Co , 1943 

Yates, Raymond F. Science Calls to Youth; A Guide to 
Career-Planning in the Sciences. D. Appleton-Gentury Co., 

1941 

Klinefelter, Lee M. Medical Occupations Available to Boys 
When They Grow Up. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1938 
Klinefelter, Lee M. Medical Occupations for Girls; Women 
in White. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1939 
Schulz, Cecilia L. Your Career in Nursing. McGraw-Hill 
Book Go., 1941 

Sutherland, Dorothy G. Do You Want to Be a Nurse? 

Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1942 
Stack, Herbert J., Hawkins, Charles C., and Cutter, 
Walter A. Careers in Safety. Funk and Wagnalls, 

1945 

Woodhouse, Chase Going. Dental Careers — Opportunities 
in Dentistry and Dental Hygiene. Funk and Wagnalls, 1939 
Carlisle, Norman V. Your Career in Engineering. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1942 

Hoover, T. J., and Fish, J. G. The Engineering Profession. 

Stanford University Press, 1941 
McHugh, F. D. How to Be an Engineer. R. M. McBride 
and Go., 1941 

Stewart, Lowell. Career in Engineering; Requirements, Op¬ 
portunities. Iowa State College Press, 1941 
Yates, Raymond F. Young Men and Machines; Career Guid¬ 
ance for the Machine Tool and Mass Production Industries. 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1944 
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Carlisle, Norman V., and Rice, Conrad C. Tour Career 
in Radio. E. P. Dutton and Go., 1941 
DeHaven, Robert, and Kahm, Harold S. How to Break 
into Radio. Harper and Brothers, 1941 
Homing, Julius L. Radio as a Career. Funk and Wagnalls, 

1940 

Klinefelter, Lee M. Electrical Occupations. E. P. Dutton 
and Go., 1937 

Ghapelle, G. L, deeded — Women in Aviation. R. M. 
McBride and Co,, 1942 

Ghapelle, G, L. Girls at Work in Aviation. Doubleday, 
Doran and Go,, 1943 

Felsen H. Pilots All. Harper and Brothers, 1944 
Floherty, John J, Aviation from Shop to Sky. J. B, Lippin- 
cott Go,, 1941 

Follett, B. B. Careers in Aviation. Waverly House, 1940 
Hinkel, R. E., and Baron, L. An Educational Guide in Air 
Transportation. Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., 1944 

Leyson, Burr Watkins. Aeronautical Occupations. E. P. 
Dutton and Go., 194: 

MacGregor, Leslie. Aircraft Apprentice. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1942 

Mattoon, Charles S. Tour Caieer in Aviation. Foster and 
Stewart, 1939 

Norcross, Carl. Getting a Job in Aviation. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938 

Peckham, Betty. Sky Hostess. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 

1941 

Leyson, Burr W. Automotive Occupations. E. P. Dutton 
and Go., 1941 

Anderson, Homer P. Tour Career in Agriculture. E. P. 
Dutton and Go., 1940 

Steele, Evelyn M. Hovo to Be a Forest Ranger; Careers in 
Conservation. R. M. McBride and Go,, 1943 
Maule, Frances. Careers for the Home Economist. Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1.943 

Smedley, Doree, and Ginn, Ann. Tour Career as a Food 
Specialist. E P. Dutton and Go., 1943 
Hawes, Elizabeth. Why Is a Dress? (Dress Designer.) 
Viking Press, 1942 

Shultz, Gladys. How to Be a Fashion Designer. R. M. 
McBride and Co., 1941 

Left, J. The Printing Trades. Farrar and Rinehart, 

1945 
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Byrnes, Thomas W., and Baker, Keith L. Do Ton Want 
to Become an Accountant? F. A. Stokes Go., 1940 
Moving, Walter. Tour Career in Business. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1940 

Smedley, Doree, and Robinson, Lura, Careers in Business 
for Women. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1945 
De Schwelnitz, Dorothea. Occupations in Retail Stores. In¬ 
ternational Textbook Company, 1941 
Maule, Frances. Selling —A Job That’s Always Open, 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1940 

McFerran, Doris Ann. Careers in Retailing for Young 
Women. E. P. Dutton and Go , 1943 
Woodhouse, Chase Going. The Big Store; Opportunities 
in Department Store Work. Funk and Wagnalls, 1943 
Broughton, Averell M. Careers in Public Relations; The 
Mew Profession. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1943 
Lowen, W. A., and Watson, L. E. How to Gel a Job and 
Win Success in Advertising. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women. Advei Using 
Careers for Women. Harper and Brothers, 1939 
Carlisle, Norman V. Tour Career in Chemistry. E. P. Dut¬ 
ton and Co., 1943 

Grady, R. I., Chittum, J. W., and others, The Chemist at 
Work. Journal of Chemical Education, 1940 
Leyson, Burr W. Plastics in the World of Tomorrow. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1944 

Leyson, Burr W. Careers in the Steel Industry. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1945 

Lescaze, W. H. On Being an Architect. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1942 

Dessner, C. Matthew. So You Want to Be a Model. Hal¬ 
cyon House, Garden City, N.Y., 1944 
Biegeleisen, Jacob I. Careers in Commercial Art. E.P. Dut¬ 
ton and Go, 1944 

Leyson, Burr W. Photographic Occupations; Choosing Tour 
Career in Photography. E. P. Dutton and Go., 1940 
Anderson, William R. Music as a Career. Carl Fischer, 

1939 

Erskine, John. What Is Music? J. B. Lippincott Go., 1944 
Johnson, Harriett. Tour Career in Music. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1944 

Taubman, Hyman H. Music as a Profession. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939 

Whiteman, Paul, and Lieber, Leslie. How to Be a Band 
Leader. R. M. McBride and Co., 1941 
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Series of Books about Occupations 

Bunder, Eric, editor. The Way of Life Series. Row, Peterson and Go. 
Small books describing some “way of life,” an occupation, an in¬ 
dustry, a profession, or an historical period. Some titles such as 
The Way of Life of a Civil Engineer, The Way of Life of a Forest Ranger, 
or The Way of Life of an Aviation Mechanic are useful for pupils of 
grades 7 to iq. 

Career Books. Dodd, Mead and Co. Over fifty titles of fiction in 
which the main character discusses the kind of work, hardships, 
and rewards of the occupation in which he is engaged. Useful for 
pupils of grades 8 to 11. 

Harper Books on Vocational Counseling and Job Opportunities. 
Harper and Brothers. Several books on each of the following 
topics: counseling aids, selecting and preparing for a career, get¬ 
ting the job, getting ahead on the job, and practical information 
on career opportunities in special fields. 

JuDSON, Clara I. People Who Work. Rand McNally. Stories about 
workers useful for pupils of grade 3 to 4 level of reading difficulty, 

Keliher, Alice V., editor. Picture Fact Books. Harper and Brothers. 
Illustrated with many charts and photographs, each book gives 
information concerning kinds of work in each field, opportunities, 
training, and compensation. Useful for grades 6 to 10. 

Kitson Career Series. Funk and Wagnalls Co. Detailed information 
concerning qualifications, requirements, and rewards of each of 
nine occupations. Useful for grades 8 to 12. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. Several books devoted to principles and 
practices of vocational guidance and counseling. 

Perry, Josephine, editor. America at Work. Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc. Series briefly surveying the beginning, progress, and 
scope of various industries. Written for use in social studies, 
these books may supplement other information about occupations. 
For pupils of grades 6 to 9. 

Rifkin, L., editor. When I Grow Up Til Be A -. Lothrop, Lee, and 

Shepard Go. Photographic picture books containing about forty 
pages of easy text and large print, giving very simply the nature of 
the work performed in various fields. Useful for pupils of grade 
4 to 7 level of reading difficulty. 

Vocational Guidance Research Books. E. P. Dutton and Co, Twenty 
titles, many of which are listed on pages 452-455, useful for grades 
7 to 12. 
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Achievement tests, 317-324 
Alpha Tau Omega, 398 
Altrusa International, 398, 400, 409 
American Association, of University 
Women, Q45, 398 

American Councii on Education, 35, 279, 

303. 348 

American Film Center, 25, 32 
American School of the Air, 31-32, 38, 
i 07 > 133. 336 

American Youth Commission, 35, 373 
Anecdotal records, 306 
Application foims, 360-361 
Appointment schedule, 327 
Assembling information about occupa¬ 
tions, 406-416 
Assembly, 127-129 

Attitudes, 106-107, 130, 187, 205, 261- 

377, 289 

Autobiography, 307 

Avocational pursuits, xvii, 142-154; ca¬ 
reer club, 147-148; enrichment as¬ 
signments, 143-145; hobby group 
meetings, 146-147; hobby show, 149; 
tryout value of, 150; vocational out¬ 
lets of, 150 

Becker, May Lamberton, 191-192, 408 
Bibliographies, 224 
Billings, Mildred Lincoln, 235, 293 
Biography, 172-188; classihed list, 183- 
l86, dramatization of, 130; outline 
for report, 175-180; peisonal com¬ 
ment report, 182; sources of, 174- 
175; summary report, 180-1Q1; writ¬ 
ten report, 175-182 
Bird’s-eye view of occupations, 3-4 
B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 

iio> 239. 256 

Book display, 44, 60 

Book fair, 218-219 

Book promotion, iQi 

Book reviews, 213-214, 216-217, 223-224 

Book selection, 407-408 

Books on seeking employment, 345-350 

Briggs, Thomas H., ix, 146, 152 

Bulletin board, 47-48 


Bulletin board reading lists, 211-213 
Bureau of Employment Security, 75, 91- 
92, 283 

Business and clerical occupations, 237- 
238; number in, 71 

Business and Piofessional Women’s Club, 
xvi, 158, 398, 409 
Business conduct, 106-107, * 3 ° 

Career club, 147-148 
Career conference, xvi, 157-171; Dutch 
Uncle luncheon, 167-168; follow-up, 
169, instruction to student chairmen, 
161-163; preparing speakers, 159— 
t6o, 164-166; pupil participation, 
l6t; results of, 169-170; suggestions 
for conducting, 157-170; suggestions 
to faculty hosts, 163-164 
Career corner, 217, 452 
Career fiction See Fiction 
Census. See United States Census 
Charades, 124-125 
Charts, 57-59, 236-238 
'Gml Service See U. S. Civil Service 
Classification system, 423-428 
Classifying and filing pamphlets, ‘417- 

431 

Classroom library, 40 B 
Clencal job classification, 296-297 
Clerical occupations, in Civil Service, 
82; number of workers m, 71 
Club activities, 127 
Coding, 430 

College information, 127, 241-259; 

books, 250-253; booklets, 253, bulle¬ 
tins, 239-240, 245-246, charts, 254; 
college day conferences, 241-245; 
college entrance requirements, 246- 
24B; motion pictures, 255; scholar¬ 
ships and self-aid, 24B-250 
College plan, 308-309 
Community organizations, 393-405 
Community representatives, 128 
Composition boards, 55 
Co-operation of community organiza¬ 
tions, 393-405, results of, 405; sug¬ 
gestions for, 402-405 



Co-operative programs, 369-372 
Co-ordination of vocational guidance 
and business education, 391 
Coronet Productions, i8-ig 
Correspondence courses, 255-256 
Costume party, 125 
Counseling, 326-335 

Courses, high school, 235-236; booklets 
on planning, 238-239; relationship 
to vocations, 236-238, 240 
Craftsmanship awards, 266, 275 
Cumulative iccoid folder, 304-305 
Current Biography, 174, 221 
Cut-out figures, 56 
Cycle of Production, 272 

Desire to learn, 330-331 
Dewey decimal classification, 219, 429, 

452 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 74-88 
Dignity of useful work, 263-277 
Diploma tea, 102-104 
Discussion, 104-108, 193-197, 204-206, 
289-290 

Display materials, 53; elevations, 53; 
letters, 54 

Displays, 60; of leisuie-tlme interests, 

I49-152 

Diversified occupations program, 371- 

372 

Dramatic sketch, 83-87, 133-141, 293- 

299. 336-343 

Dramatization, 128-133, 354-356 
Dutch Uncles, 33, 167-168, 396 

Edgerton, A. H,, 357 
Educational Film Libraiy Association, 25 
Educational Policies Commission, 278, 

393 , 43a 

Educational Radio Script and Tran¬ 
scription Exchange, 34, 35, 37 
Employer discussions, 108, 128, 356 
Encyclopaedia Bntannica Films, 19 
Enrichment assignments, 143-145 
Excursion. See Visits 
Experiences in job-seeking, 361-362 

Fair Labor Standards Act, 366 
Family names, 122-123 
Fiction, 189-208, classified list, ig8- 
Q02; criteria, 189-igo; discussion of 
literary awards, 193-197; form of re¬ 
ports, 192-197; poems, 202-203; 
role of The Readefs Guide, 191-192; 
sources of, igo 
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Field trip. See Visits 
Filing cUppings and pamphlets, 417- 
431; filing supplies, 429 
Filmstrips, 17-18 

Follow-up, vi, 169, 379-366, 369-390 
Forkner, Hamden, ix 
Forum Films, Inc , ig-20 
Futuie Business Leaders of America, 437- 
438 

Games, 80-Bi, 122-125; quiz contests, 
109-122 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

398 

Government aids, O9-97 
Graphic materials, 43-61; book display, 
44; bulletin board, 47-48; composi¬ 
tion boaids, 55; cut-out figures, 56; 
display elevations, 53, display letters, 
54; display materials, 53, job ther- 
mometei of want ads, 45; pamphlet 
and picture display, 43; picture 
holders, 53; preparing mounted ma¬ 
terials, 48-51, posters, 45-47; sources 
of pictures, 51-52; sources of posters 
and charts, 57-59 
Grooming for jobs, 301 
Group discussion. See Di.scussion 

Harmon Foundation, 20 
High school courses, information, about, 
235-236; relationship to vocations, 
236 

Hobby clubs, 146-147 , 

Hobby show, xvii, 149-152 
Homeroom activities, 98-126; diploma 
tea, 102-104; games, 80-81, 122- 
125, group discussion, 104—108, 193— 
rg7, 289-290; introducing new books, 
toi— ioq; musical quiz, 118-122; 
poems as discussion topics, 204-205; 
privilege day, 98; quiz contests, 109— 
122; suggested topics, gg-ioo 

1 Find My Vocation, v, 174, 175, 225, 229 
Imparting information about occupa¬ 
tions. objectives, vl 
Indexes, 224 
Initiative, 267-269 
Instruction in job-finding, 344-364 
Interrelation of occupations, 269-277 
Interviewing, 326-335; practice, 359- 
360, lecord of, 332-333; suggestiom 

333-334 



Inventory of abilities, 303-325 
Investigating specific vocations, 209, 225- 
234, preparation of outline, 225; re¬ 
port of, 229-233, suggested outlines, 
225-227 

Jewish Vocational Service, 46 

Job descriptions, 91-92 

Job families, 75-76 

Job finding, instruclion.in, 344-364 

Job thermometer of want ads, 45 

Kitson, Hairy U., v, ix, 62, 133, I 74 > 
175! 523, 225, 336, 379 
Kiwanis Club, xvi, i 57 -‘ 58 . 23 i, 409 
Kiwanis International, 159-160, 397- 

393 

Lingenfelter, M. R., igo, 197, 223 
Literary awards, 193-197 

Man Marketing Clinic, 346, 357 
Manual work, 263-267, 275 
Mathematics enrichment, 145 
Mayo. Di. William, 233 
Monthly Laboi Review, 92-93 
Motion pictures, 15-29) 353 ~ 354 i ‘ti- 
clexes, rs; photoplays, 22; school- 
made films, 21-22; sources for rent¬ 
ing, 24-25; suggestions for use, 25- 
27, pictures portraying'workers, i6-ao 
Mounted materials, 4C-51 
Musical quiz, 118-122 
Myeia, George E., ix, 326, 380 

Narrowing vocational choice, 155 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
228, 362 

National Clerical Ability tests, 317-319 
National Resources Planning Board, 94- 

96 , A • 

National Vocational Guidance Associa¬ 
tion, V, 3, 36) ' 227 > 39®~397 
New York Regents’ Inquiry, 344 
Nichols, F G., 432 
Nursing, references on, 219-220 

Occupational Adjustment Study, 344, 

373. 381-382 

Occupational alcove, 217, 452 
Occupational Hutch Uncle Luncheon: 
167-168 

Occupational Information and Guid 
ance Service, 89-91 
Occupational Outlook Service, 92-93 
Occupational survey, 410-415 


Occupations, business and clerical, 71, 
237-238 

Office equipment, 78-79 
Order of Business efficiency, 409 

Pamphlet and picture display, 43-44 
Pamphlets, procuring, 213; sets, 422-423 
Pantomime, 123 
Periodicals, 442-443 
Personal data, 304-305 
Personal qualities, 284-285 
Personality inventories, 315-316 
Personality rating scale, 316 
Phonograph recordings, 36 
Photoplays, 22-24 
Pictuies, 51-52; holders, 53 
Placement, 372-379, 386-387, 388- 

389; functions of, 377-379 
Poems, ao2—!2 o6 

Posters, 45 - 47 . 57 - 59 . 6o, 215-216, 240, 
357 . , . 

Printed information, 211-224; book, 
fair, 218-219, book posters, 60, QI5- 
216; comparing book reviews, 216- 
217, 223-224; card file of student 
opinions, 213-214; career corner, 217; 
compiling bulletin board lists, 212— 
213; compiling reading lists, 211-212; 
occupational alcove, 217 
Privilege day, xiv, 98-104 
Publications, 143-144 

Quiz contests, 109-122 

Radio, 30-42; coast-to-coast broad¬ 
casts, 31-32; listener-group surveys, 
38; local broadcasts, 32-33; record¬ 
ings, 34-36, scripts, 34, 130-141-, 
suggestions for use, 39-40 
Rating scale, 297-298, 316-317. 349 
Reading lists, 211-212, 219-220 
Record, value of high school, 105 
Recordings, 34-36 

Relationsl-iip of school courses, 236-238 
Report on student typists, 385-3B6 
Respect for useful work, 263-277 
Rotary Club, xvi, 7, 15S, 409 
Rotary International, 394-397 

Scholarships and self-aid, 248-250, 400- 
401 

School journey. See Visits 
School Journey Association, 5 
School publications, 143 
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Science Research Associates, a 12, 227, 
22B, 239, 419, 420 
Scientists at work, 105-108, 125 
Scrapbooks, 96, aag 
Scripts, 34, 130-141 
Self-appraisal, 303-325 
Self-rating' form for vocational guidance, 
438-442 

Social Security, 75, 91-92, 283 

Social usage, 105, 316 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 17—18 

Stepping stones, 292-293 

Student-employer agreement, 370-371 

Study, how to, roj 

Survey, community, 410-415 

Television, 38 

Tests and measuring instruments, 310- 
325, achievement, 317-324, clerical, 
313; general intelligence, 312-313; 
interest inventories, 314-315; per¬ 
sonality inventories, 315-316; per¬ 
sonality rating scale, 316-317 
Tours. See Visits 
Town hall meeting, iqO 
Training, 235-259 

Tryout, 150, 230, 30O, 365-372, 387-388 

United States Census, 62-73, available 
data, 63-66, Census of po pulation, 66- 
67; number in clerical occupations, 71 
United States Civil Service, 82, 94, 320- 

323 


United States Employment Service, 323- 

324, 356. 374-376 

United States Office of Education, 89-gi 
Unsatisfactory employment, 285-287 

Versatility, 231-232 

Visits, 6-9; to individual vyorkers, 7; 
to local plants, 6; to more distant re¬ 
gions, 9; to organized exhibits, 9 
Visits to places of employment, 5-14, 
230; directions for pupils, n-12, 
suggestions to teacher, ia-13 
Visual aids. See Giaphic Materials; 

Motion Pictures 
Vocational alcove, 217, 452 
Vocational and evening schools, 254 
Vocational costume party, 125 
Vocational fiction. See Fiction 
Vocational guidance, definition, 3; func¬ 
tions, 3-4; of the future, 432-442; 
self-rating foim in, 438-442 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., 16-17 
Vocational life history, 307 

Women’s Bureau, 280-2B1 
Work experiences, repoits of, 308 
Working conditions, 278-299 

Tour Life Work, 16 

Zonta International, 398-399 
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